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MRS. VERNON CHAMBERS AS MARY GODOLPHIN 


Mrs. Vernon Chambers is the only daughter of Lt.-Com. James Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, R.N. (Rtd.) 

and Mrs. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, and was married in June last year to the younger son of Mr. Robert 

Anstey Chambers. Her portrait shows her in the dress of a Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Catharine of 
Braganza which she wore in the recent “‘ Pageant of the Frozen Thames, 1683.” 
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PLANNING THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


“ 


HE*summer being “ icumen-in,”’ with its long hours 

(as we hope) of dry and sunny weather, we shall 

all, for some time now, be moving about the country 

much more frequently and easily than in the 
shorter, duller days when our “ lawful occasions ” tend to 
keep us stay-at-homes. Some of us will, no doubt, be 
much engaged in that all-absorbing game of getting as fast 
as ever we can from Anywhere to Nowhere-in-Particular. 
Others, wiser in our generation, will make our plans to 
travel leisurely and to let our eyes linger on the rapidly 
diminishing beauties, rugged and pastoral, of England’s 
countryside. Our observations will give us much food for 
thought, if only we use our eyes intelligently. Everywhere 
we shall see the hand of Change. Here, a well known and 
long-loved landscape has lost its old familiar wooded aspect 
and become bare and desolate. ‘There, a once open sweep 
of moorland is pimpled over with coniferous nurslings. In 
another place the red rash of bungalitis has exfoliated green 
and fertile acres of farmland, and broad motorways make 
villa-scarred gashes across the plain. Some of the changes 
are by no means unpleasant. ‘The vast level green lawns of 
air stations and aerodromes have replaced, it may be, 
many a drab field of broken-down pasture and acres, 
perhaps, of dull-looking market gardens ; perhaps, unfortu- 
nately, broad-spreading wheatfields as well. Mountain 
valleys, once beautiful in a different way, now mirror the 
fleets of clouds in the rippling waters of their great reservoirs. 
One’s first reaction to all these scenes is the sentimental 
sigh and doleful shake of the head. Tempora mutantur, 
we remember, nos et mutamur inillis ! But there is a hardier 
reaction to all this vision of Change, and one that is far more 
patriotic—in the proper sense of that ill-used word. The 
question why all this change should be needs little thought 
to answer. In the mass, it is inevitable. The question 
how it is being carried out and how controlled and planned 
has another and more compelling interest; for here we 
see many things which are ill done and can, with thought 
and energy, be done otherwise. 

There has recently been a very comprehensive enquiry 
into the changes which are being made in the uses to which 
the land is put. It has been made by the National Survey 
and National Planning Committee of the Town Planning 
Institute, of which Lord Justice Scott is the Chairman, 
and the Report was published last week. Starting from 
the basis that the task of national planning, after the survey 
and compilation of all necessary information, is essentially 
one of co-ordination—of relating and fitting together the 
requirements of very large numbers of different and often 
rival users of land (and, where necessary, of choosing 
between them), the Committee have examined what has 


been and is being done in this direction, have investigated 
the whole of the existing planning machinery, and, having 
found it extremely defective in many places, now propose 
a scheme to make it more workable and effective. At 
present, under the various Town Planning Acts since the 
original Act of 1909, the Ministry of Health exercises a 
benevolent supervision of the town-planning activities of 
local authorities of varying sizes. ‘Those activities have 
been singularly ineffective so far. ‘There are many authori- 
ties who have no wish whatever to plan their areas. They 
are, naturally, on the side of delay. ‘There are others who 
are much too poor to afford the sums which would be 
necessary in the way of compensation if they were to be 
properly planned. Added to this, the procedure of the 
Acts is cumbrous in the extreme. Nothing, surely, could 
be more disappointing and unsatisfactory than to discover 
that, at the end of last year, only 237,500 acres of land had 
been covered by finally approved schemes—an area smaller 
than that covered by resolutions to plan in 1919. 

If this is unsatisfactory, still more so is the fact that 
a great number of Government departments and other 
bodies can carry on with their planning entirely without 
reference to the local Schemes being made under the 
guidance of the Ministry of Health. The Ministry of 
Transport drives its roads, in many cases, where it will ; 
and under the Ribbon Development Act the highway 
authorities have conflicting powers over all the areas 
“ planned ”’ by local authorities. All land in the possession 
of Government departments is exempt from planning 


control, and the amount of new land required by them goes 
up by leaps and bounds. Statutory undertakings are 
above any law but their own private Acts ; look at Birming- 
ham’s watering activities in North Wales, and those of 
Manchester in the Lake District! What is the solution ‘ 
According to the Committee; it is that a National P!anning 
Commission should be established, responsible to arlia- 
ment through a Minister, but, so far as possible, inde ident 
of any existing department. Its duties would be, first, 
to survey and estimate, and then to reconcile and co-o" iinate 
the various claims on the land of the country, whic!. come 
not only from Government departments and public s: rvices 
but from the legitimate needs of housing, amenit and 
agriculture. It may be said that the Ministry of ealth 
is in a position to do this already. ‘That is not so, hc ‘ever. 
In any case, other Government departments have p! ning 
interests just as vital ; and—so the Committee argue —it is 
clear that one Minister, who has to stand for the in rests 
of his own department, cannot soundly be made resp “ 
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for co-ordinating the land-using activities and poli 
all other departments. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


BOISTEROUS SUMMER 
ITH a tremendous flourish, sweeping flowers, 
trees, tents, and a cardboard representation of 
the Palace of Nonsuch (or some such) before 
it, summer has breezed in. The use of so 
colloquial a verb will be excused, we trust, by its appro- 
priateness. ‘The lion-like manner of its coming suggests 
that the summer is going to keep up the year’s reputation 
for eccentricity, and with the world topsy-turvy in most 
other respects there is a certain rightness in the harmonious 
vagaries of the weather. It may well play a crucial part 
in the most important of the season’s many agreeable 
fixtures. Our Australian visitors have already shown 
that they are not insensitive to the weather’s pranks, and 
if it is claimed that to look to the weather for succour is 
not cricket, it must be remembered that English cricket 
differs from Australian cricket precisely in each having 
grown up under a distinct climate. ‘The chosen English 
team certainly has variety and competence. ‘The selection 
of W. R. Hammond to captain it will be approved by 
everybody, including the Australians, for there is no more 
generally popular and no greater all-round player of the 
game alive; and it is all to the good, too, that England 
should have a captain whose presence in the team is due 
equally to his gifts of leadership and his prowess. Happily, 
Don Bradman has made a good and swift recovery from a 
slight injury ; a Test match without him would lose half 
its savour, as a victory for England against an Australian 
side without him would be shorn of half its glory. Mean- 
while Great Britain has won the Walker Cup for the first 
time in the history of the contest, and thereby British sport 
has received a splendid and welcome stimulus. If the 
Americans are not invincible at golf, perhaps, after all, 
the Australians can be beaten at cricket. 


THE LONG DISTANCE RIDE 

T is to the credit of this mechanical age that it has tended 

to transform the horse from a beast of burden to a 
vehicle of pleasure. The second Long Distance Ride has 
been organised in this spirit. Emphatically it will not be 
a race or endurance test, but a pleasant cross-country ride, 
in which the element of competition is confined to the 
care of the horse and bringing him to the end of his journey 
in the best possible condition. The Ride will start on 
August gth, and the starting and check points for the eight 
routes to Bulford Camp will be: 1, Taunton-Yeovil- 
Bland!ord ; 2, Cheltenham-Burford-Hungerford ; 3, Buck- 
ingha: 1-Wallingford-Marlborough ; 4, Princes Risborough- 
Lamb ourn-Devizes ;_ 5, Epsom-Aldershot-Winchester ; 6, 
Lewe:-Chichester-Winchester ; 7, Christchurch-Winches- 
ter- “(arlborough ; 8, Dorchester - Yeovil - Shaftesbury. 
Bulfo.i Camp will be reached on August 11th, approxi- 
matel roo miles being covered in three days. The 
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Country Lire and Riding Challenge ‘Trophy, for the 
Long Distance Ride inaugurated last year, is given for the 
best individual performance on the Ride and in a series 
of tests at its conclusion; and there is also a challenge 
cup for the team of three members which gains the highest 
combined total of marks. All entrants who complete the 
Ride will receive a bronze plaque in commemoration of 
the event. More than a word of thanks is due to the military 
authorities at Bulford, whose co-operation has greatly 
simplified the task of the organisers. Although the Army 
may be mechanised, its interest in the horse is, happily, 
unabated. 


THIS SUMMER 


O breeze, O summer, O content, 
O shadowed movement on the grass 
Of the leaf-splendid trees, 


For this the aching winter was well spent, 
Not vainly did December pass 

To waken days like these ; 

For this the arrowed hail 

Struck in a stone-tipped shower, 

When North Wind’s angry bow was bent. 


O blessed ending of a winter’s tale, 
This green and lighted hour, 
This breeze, this summer, this content. 


Ps. eae 


STORAGE AND PRODUCTION 

F Mr. Churchill made an amusing and effective sally at 

Sir Thomas Inskip’s expense at Sheffield, when he 
described that dismal Labyrinth of Interdepartmental 
Committees, to which only Sir Maurice Hankey had the 
key, and through which wandered the bewildered Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence, the Government got 
their own back during the debate on Lord Stanley’s very 
useful Essential Commodities Reserves Bill. Everybody 
agrees that such a Bill is necessary, and everybody praises 
the action taken in January to lay in reserves of wheat, 
sugar, and whale-oil, without previous Parliamentary 
authority. ‘The chief criticism is that the Bill does not 
go far enough. Apart from this, there is much substance 
in Mr. Turton’s suggestion during last week’s debate, that 
the most desirable thing of all is that Sir ‘Thomas Inskip 
should keep steadily in mind the co-ordination of storage 
and production from an agricultural point of view. ‘There 
may be a well laid plan, or there may not, behind the fact 
that, though stores of wheat are being bought up, farmers 
are being told not to grow more than a certain quantity ! 
In any case, it is difficult to find any justification for the 
“ reticence ”’ of which Sir Thomas talks so much. What 
does he suppose the foreign Embassies and Consulates 
do with their copies of the Agricultural and Board of Trade 
Returns ? 
















































































































A PAGEANT OF SELBORNE 

WELVE years ago Selborne produced a charming and 
4 very successful pageant, and it is going to be revived 
again this summer on July 2oth. Written by Miss Mary 
Kelly, the secretary of the Village Drama Society, and 
‘““ shown to the World by the Rev. Gilbert White of Sel- 
it passes in review the various episodes in the 
history of that leafy Hampshire valley. Mr. White con- 
fesses to his friend, the Rev. John Mulso: ‘As soon as 
ever I step out of Natural History into the walk of Antiquities 
I find my feet as it were on strange ground,” and every 
now and then he wanders off absent-mindedly into observa- 
tions on the cuckoo or the fern owl. But the pageant moves 
on its way—first the Confessor’s Queen Edith granting 
the site of the church on which even then stood Selborne’s 
famous yew tree ; then the Black Prince generously sparing 
the life of that notable rebel Sir Adam de Gardun, who, 
after the failure of de Montfort’s rebellion, led an outlaw’s 
life in Wolmer Forest like Robin Hood; a Visitation of 
Willian of Wykeham, who finds the Selborne canons 
indulging in May Day revelry and is not amused; and 
lastly, an episode of White’s own time, the departure of the 
Highland regiment that had been quartered in Selborne 
a sad day for the village maidens. Miss Kelly might have 
projected her story into the future and given us Mr. White’s 
observations on the proposed Selborne by-pass ; but, no 
doubt, she has thought it best to let a sleeping dog lie. 


“WHERE DO THE GNATS GO...?” 
i & quiet, mild weather the gnats fly up and down in 
clusters, and this they continue to do even when quite 
heavy rain begins to fall. ‘The recent break in the drought 
must have revived the puzzle, for some speculative minds, 
as to what would happen if a drop of rain were to fall on a 
gnat ? Certainly it would be a serious matter for that 
particular fly, but it is practically certain that such a cata- 
And this is not because the gnats 
are clever in dodging the falling drops. The reason why 
they are never overwhelmed is interesting. When a 
raindrop falls to the ground it pushes a cushion of com- 
pressed air in front of it. Now, if there happens to be a 
flying insect in the track of the tumbling drop, the air 
cushion reaches the gnat a fraction of a second in advance 
of the hurtling mass of water, and automatically pushes it 
out of the way. So the gnats can continue their gay dance 
in the air up and down, without the least fear of meeting 
with disaster, no matter how heavy the rain may be. 


THE COSTS OF MILK 

T is notoriously difficult to disentangle the costings of 

one of the many interwoven departments of a farm, 
and milk is, perhaps, the most difficult to value by itself. 
The second interim report on the cost of milk production 
in England and Wales, 1935-36, just published, does not 
gloss over the fact or conceal that, although nearly 600 herds 
were costed, this represents less than 1 per cent. of the herds 
of the country. But, in spite of its limitations, the Report 
contains much of interest. The cost of production on the 
farm averaged g.o2d. per gallon to wholesale producers. 
Producer-retailers and producers of graded milk were 
1.58d. and 2.44d. per gallon higher respectively than the 
wholesale group. Feeding costs were only 4d. per gallon 
in summer, compared with 7d. per gallon in winter, and 
labour cost about $d. per gallon less in summer than in 
winter. Net farm costs averaged anything up to 1d. per 
gallon less in 1935-36 than in 1934-35, thanks mainly to 
lower food costs. It is not surprising to read that there was 
a general tendency for higher yields to be associated with 
lower costs. But one would not, perhaps, have expected 
to find that the savings in labour on machine-milked herds 
compared with hand-milked were more than lost by higher 
other costs. 


DESCENDANTS OF “THE BARONS” 
N June roth, 1215, “the barons” wrung Magna 
Carta out of King John at Runnymede; and on 
the same day this year as many descendants of them as 
can be traced will give the shields of their ancestors to be 
hung in Egham Church, hard by the historic mede. They 
are not the actual shields, of course, but the replicas have 
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their armorial bearings, vouched for by the Royal Cx ‘ege 
of Heralds. The descendants of most of them see . to 
have maintained their position in the world during — xese 
seven hundred years, though some “ cannot be tra d.” 
The great William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, is r >re- 
sented by Lady Lucas; Lord Saye and Sele nati ally 
represents Geoffrey de Saye, the Duke of Northumbe and 
Richard de Percy, Lord Mowbray and Stourton Wi. iam 
de Mowbray, and Lord de Vesci Eustace de Vesci. he 
two Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, are sponsored by | ord 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Howard de Walden; Wi: iam 
d’Albini, Earl of Sussex, by Lord Gage ; Henry de Bohun 
by the Marquess of Ormonde; the de Clares by \frs, 
Francis and Major Henry Abel-Smith. The Corporation 
of London has given the shield of the Lord Mayor of the 
time, William de Hardell. ‘‘ The barons” are, to :ost 
people, so vague an historical abstraction that it is good 
to commemorate them individually, and it will be a 
remarkable spectacle to see their descendants, the men duly 
top-hatted we hope, together again on the famous field, 


BANK HOLIDAY 


in the Green Park there stands a mound, 
And on the mound a red may-tree. 
Lovers and beggars al! around 

Lie tumbled on the weary ground 

And never see 

My love and me 

Meeting beneath the red may-tree. 


This is the moment we have planned. 
We have not anything to say. 
Under the crimson tree we stand 
Silently loitering hand in hand. 
The sky is grey. 
Oh weary day, 
The dull wind blows the hours away. 
J. C. FENNEssy. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S AUCTION 

GREAT many fine things, in the way of antiques, 

from many famous collections, will be coming up for 
sale at Sotheby’s on June 28th, in aid of Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital. The Royal Family have contributed generously, 
among them Queen Mary, who is giving a sixteenth-century 
tapestry picture. A panel of Brussels tapestry comes from 
Lord Leverhulme, early Chinese objects from Mr. Eumorfo- 
poulos, Mr. Oscar Raphael, and Sir Percival David. Lord 
Bearsted sends a red crayon sketch by Lancret, Sir Edward 
Marsh a drawing and Sir Michael Sadler a water-colour 
by Wilson, Captain Bruce Ingram a painting of Portsmouth 
by S. Scott, and Lord Fairhaven one of Windsor Castle 
by Tillemans. There is a Meissen figure of a ‘Tartar 
from Lord Fisher’s famous collection of porcelain, Battersea 
enamels from Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, and a silver-gilt 
snuff-box from Mrs. Neville Chamberlain. The leading 
members of “ the Trade ”’ have been extremely generous, 
contributing many fine things from their stocks. Messrs. 
Carrington, Holmes, and How of Edinburgh give silver ; 
Messrs. Leggatt, Knoedler, and Wildenstein, attractive 
pictures, including a Daniel Gardner pastel; Mr. Frank 
Partridge, Mr. Sparks, Messrs. Spink and Son, and Messrs. 
Agnew give Chinese porcelain; Messrs. M. Harris and 
Sons, Acton Surgey, H. M. Lee, and Messrs. Mullet, 
important pieces of furniture. ‘The sale will be a wonderful 
opportunity for helping a worthy cause and sec ring 
something desirable at the same time. 


THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE 
B* the kind permission of Mr. J. C. Rogers-Co man 
we reproduce on the cover of this number his pi: ‘ure, 
by Wright of Derby, of his ancestors, Mr. and Mrs. Co! «an. 
They were a Lincolnshire family, of Hagnaby, and 
the silver bit and two silver-headed whips seen ‘the 
painting are still in the possession of their descer ant. 
Joseph Wright (1734-97) is best known for his c: dle- 
light pictures with emphatic lights and shades. B he 
had a great reputation in Derby as a portrait painter and 
this delightful portrait is certainly one of his most tis 
factory performances. 
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An exhibition of recent paintings by Peter Scott, from which these illustrations are taken, opens at 


Messrs. Ackermann’s on June 16th. They are chiefly studies made during his recent visit to Persia 
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LESSER WHITE-FRONTS FLIGHTING ALONG THE OPEN LAGOON 


AR out in the Transcaspian Steppe we found Atagel, in a 

hollow behind a low ridge. As we topped the crest, there 

it lay below us, a big shallow lake, brilliant blue in the pale 
sunlight of a winter’s afternoon. 

The surface of the water was dotted with birds, white dots and 
black dots and, near by, piebald dots which were shelducks up-ending 
close to the flat sandy shore. A little row of large and very white 
dots was a party of pelicans fishing out in the middle. The pink 
of their plumage made them look whiter than white, but at that 
distance not pink at all. 

There was a family of whooper swans, two white and three 
grey ; and then there were the ducks. They were mostly at the 
far side, where a little sluggish stream spread out into a marshy 
delta at the edge of the lake. Wigeon and teal were there in great 
packs, and there were gadwall and shovelers and red-crested 
pochards and smews. 

Over the flat marsh flew a little party of greylag geese ; but 
standing in the shallows at the edge of the open water was a much 
more exciting little dark line of birds. They were larger than the 
surrounding ducks and smaller than the greylags, and most of 
them were asleep. 

I had come three thousand miles to find red-breasted geese, 
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MYSTERIOUS WHETHER THEY ARE PINK-FEET ON A NORFOLK MARSH 































FRONTS ON A FAR CASPIAN LAGOON 


and here, less than a mile away, were fifty sleeping dots that were 
about the right size, yet too far to show any colour. 

Then, as I sat gazing through the telescope, I heard, very dimly 
at first, the call of geese flying high somewhere away to the northward ; 
it was the high, thin call of lesser white-fronted geese. Presently 
they came into sight, two hundred strong, flying in a magnificent 
V. When they saw Atagel they set their wings and started to glide. 
A fresh burst of calling came across the water and in that instant 
I knew that I had still to find the haunt of the elusive red-breasts, 
for they have quite a different, high-pitched barking call. The 
answer from the water was lesser white-front language. 

The formation broke, and some of the geese circled back and 
round, losing height. But most of them flew on, re-forming again, 
past us, and away south-westwards to the Caspian Sea. Their 
chorus had died away in the distance by the time that the two small 
parties which had broken away and circled downwards finally 
joined the flock which stood in the shallows. 

I sat for a long time wondering at the vastness of what I had 
seen. Behind me were the mountains of Persia, a snow-capped 
frieze stretching across the southern horizon. Somewhere between 
me and the mountains, in the corner of the Caspian Sea, was their 
journey’s end, the southern limit of migration of the lesser white- 
fronts. In front lay the steppe whence they had come, unending 
dry grassy plains stretching away and away to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. 

From their breeding grounds north of the tree line, two thousand 
miles away, they had come southwards, perhaps following the side 
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of the Ural range, or perhaps the great River 
Obi, the Irtish, the Tobol, and then struck across 
the Kirgiz Plain to the Aral Sea. 

From there they had come yet farther 
south, stopping here and there at some lake or 
river marsh on the way. Atagel was one of 
those stopping places and I had seen some of 
them on the last stage of the great journey. 

I followed that south-going skein towards 
the mountains, and, after hunting for a week, | 
found at last the lagoon where all the lesser 
white-fronted geese of the Caspian Sea collect 
in mid-winter. 

From the foothills and the woods ! rode 
out on to the marsh with a high heart. One 
of the great goose marshes of the world was 
before me, and far out at the edge of the lagoon 
smoky clouds of geese rose, circled shimmering 
in the mirage, and settled again in untold 
thousands; and a distant murmur like the high 
singing of gnats came in from the shore. 

The horses’ hoofs splashed in the pools and 
puddles, and the grass was gloriously green. 
Snipe jumped up in front of us, and an occasional 
pair of mallards clattered out of the rushes. 
Beyond a belt of dark green rushes were the 
nearest geese. I went forward on foot and 
then stalked to the edge of the rushes. There 
were about 3,000 on the short grass before me, 
and many more stretching away into the rushes 
beyond, and every one that I could see was a 
lesser white-fronted. Surely these exquisite and 
delicate little birds, with their golden ringed 
eyes, ‘heir tiny pink bills and smart white 
foreheads, their brilliant orange legs and black 
barre’ tummies, deserve a more romantic name. 
The |} =rsian “‘ goz siah kuchik ’” means “little 
black goose,” to distinguish it from ‘“ goz 
sefid °—‘* white goose ”’—applied to the grey- 
lag. “hese names serve well enough in a land 
where “he snow goose and the brent are unknown. 
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The natives of the near-by village of Kara 
Tappeh knew the red-breasted goose, but only 
as an occasional visitor in small bunches among 
the hordes of lesser white-fronts. They called 
it ‘“‘ Shahpasand goz,” meaning literally “* worthy 
of the Shah” or, perhaps, “* Royal goose.” 

‘“* Kara Tappeh ” means “a black hillock,” 
and the village stands proudly on the little 
mound in the middle of the marsh, with a 
characteristic wide-eaved house silhouetted on its 
very summit. 

I stayed there in the house of the head man 
for a week, wandering on the great marsh. It 
is about two miles wide between the lagoon and 
the woods, which are full of enormous boars ; 
tigers roam in these woods, and there are wild 
pheasants and porcupines. It is about ten miles 
long, and on it there can not have been fewer 
than thirty thousand lesser white-fronts, and | 
think there were twice as many. 

Morning flight was always late, usually just 
after sunrise, and for half an hour the air was 
a network of skeins coming in high from the 
lagoon. As far as I could see in both directions 
were more and yet more, into the far distance. 
The black lines on the mud flats became gradually 
thinner until finally no geese were left at all. 
Out beyond where they had been the sun lit up 
the vast crowds of flamingos, and the mirage 
made them into a rectangular coral pink bar of 
amazing brilliance. 

_ Behind, over the marsh the geese were 
flying about in little parties. Occasionally whole 
masses would rise, disturbed by a shepherd or 
an eagle or a gyrfalcon, and then settle again 
like a grey carpet. 

I saw no red-breasted geese in the week 
that I was there, but I learnt the innermost 
thoughts of the lesser white-fronts on the green 
marsh at the foot of the snow mountains. It 
is a wild setting for a wild wild-goose. 

































OT all old barns are tithe barns, by any means, and 

Sussex has nothing comparable to such great medizval 

structures as those of Abbotsbury, Tisbury, Middle 

Littleton, or Frampton-on-Severn. Most of them are 

of timber and weatherboarding, only their lower walls 

being of brick or flints. And the thatch that made them warm 

in winter and cool in summer has in almost every instance been 

replaced by tiles or slates, if not utilitarian corrugated iron. 

Nevertheless, particularly in the downlands, there are many fine 

old barns, as beautiful in their settings as the more famous ones 

of the Cotswolds, and that continue to serve their purposes in 
the farm, whether or no they can be regarded as tithe barns. 

The payment of one-tenth of the produce of the land, and 

the increase of the flock, whether for civil or religious purposes, 

dates from very early times ; but not until the eighth century did 

payment of tithes for the support of the Church become binding 
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THE FARMHOUSE 


by ecclesiastical and, later, by civil law. The tithe barn proper 
was built by the beneficiary of tithe to contain these payments in 
kind: one-tenth of the harvesting of the land, of livestock, or 
the fruit of the orchard. 

Sussex possesses many large and well preserved barns, still 
used for their original purposes. On the Kent border between 
Wadhurst and Lamberhurst a building survives typical of the 
oldest common ancestor of both barn and farmhouse, in which 
both are under one roof. The Saxons brought with them from 
North Germany—where the type here and there survives—a 
peasant’s house in which the family lived at one end, the cattle, 
with their fodder, at the other. In this example, Markwicks Farm, 
the “‘ house place’ has been periodically reconstructed, and a 
stout chimney added in the seventeenth century. But the barn 
is still adjoining. Many Saxon “ halls’ and early manor houses 


must have much resembled barns, the surviving pattern of which 
preserves, little changed, the earliest type of Saxon dwelling. 
At Patcham Court Farm, a few miles north from Brighton 
on the London road, there is an ancient tithe barn that to-day 
accommodates one hundred cows. 
stalls are relatively modern ; 


The floor is bricked, and the 
but the medieval beams, which 
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are of adzed oak, still support the tiled roof. In the fitting and 
securing of these beams the old builders showed much ingenuity 
and skill ; and a careful examination of the interior workmanship 
is instructive. 

Until recently Patcham Court also possessed a donkey-wheel 
to supply power for the farm work. ‘This has, however, been 
dismantled, and the wheel-house is now used as a dairy. In 
the neighbouring field stands a beautiful dovecot, buttressed for 
support on the slope of the hill. 

At West Dean, in the Cuckmere Valley, Charleston Manor 
Farm, now a private residence and much restored, has a fine 
tithe barn of unusually large proportions. It is said that a con- 
siderable quantity of timber, salved from a vessel wrecked in 
Cuckmere Haven, is incorporated in the structure. Herringbone 
brickwork, indicating an early date, may be seen in the flooring ; 
and the dovecote on the hill above the manor house has traces of 
Saxon work. 

Another barn of peculiar interest is that at West Blatchington, 
to the north of Hove. Here a windmill has been built upon the 
barn. The mill has long since been out of working order, and its 
sweeps denuded of their slats; but in former years, when corn 
was ground almost entirely by 
windmills and water-mills, it 
must have been a convenience 
to the farmer to be able to drive 
the laden wagon straight from 
the harvest field into the barn, 
where it could be unloaded at 
the foot of the mill. The 
entrance door to the barn is of 
double construction, the upper 
portion opening to admit the 
laden wagon. 

Yet another spacious barn 
is to be seen at Alciston, one 


of the most secluded downland 
villages. This barn has been 
divided by partitions one 
end; and an upper room is 
reached by an external stone 
stairway. The enormous oof is 
computed to bear no few: ~ than 
fifty thousand tiles. Th: walls 
are of flints, the natural rm terial 
on the chalk downs, a the 
raftering of the great f is 
quite a work of art. This 
barn is used for storin. hay, 


and also corn while a iting 
the time for threshin; So 
large a space, dry thro -hout 
the winter months, is im- 
measurable value in tl toil 
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across a barn which has deteriorated until the beams can no 
longer support the weight of the roof; and the thatching is too 
often replaced by serviceable, but unpleasing, corrugated iron. 

By the Tithe Act of 1836 the payment of tithes in kind 
was discontinued, and a fixed rate of payment substituted ; and 
from that time tithe barns were put to other useful purposes. 

Some of the old laws relating to the payment of tithes are 
still on the Statute Book, although they are forgotten to-day. 
They serve to throw light upon customs and conditions which 
prevailed in earlier years. They show, too, that tithes were 
not always willingly paid or 
easily collected. There is a 
law decreeing that if the grass 
is not made into hay, but 
“only into grasscocks'§ or 
swathes,” the parson may make 
it into hay on the same land, 
and “may go over and carry 
away and break down any 
gate or enclosure erected to 
obstruct him.” Evidently un- 
scrupulous exactors of the tithe 
endeavoured to obtain more 
than their due; for it is 
enacted that ‘‘ if tithes be paid 
for wool, the sheep shall not 
pay for their herbage ”’ ! 

_ The increased interest that is 
being taken at the present time in 
buildings of antiquarian value 
gives reason to hope that these 
ancient tithe barns will be pre- 
served from deterioration and 
decay. 

But too many 
destroyed, and are being re- 
moved, every part of the 
country, for this to be much 
more than a pious hope. Where 
agriculture has receded and the 
farm bee: converted to a dwell- 
ing-housc, there are many uses 
for a bar», whether as an exten- 
Sion of t! « house or as a useful 
feature the garden. In the 
neghbo: hood of a village, a 
large dis sed barn can form an 
ideal vill se hall. The problem 
of pres vation, however, is 


have been 
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PATCHAM COURT FARM 


most acute when the farm is remote but still in occupation. 
If the landlord or local patriotism are unable to keep a barn 
in repair, and it is not needed by the farmer, it is almost 
preferable that the materials should be disposed of for use 
elsewhere—there is a fairly constant demand for old timbers 
for building purposes—than that it should be left to fall into 
ruin. The price obtainable is small, in view of the cost of 
dismantling and transport, but at least there is the satisfaction 
of knowing that the old structure is still serving a useful purpose 
somewhere. 
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IN THE GARHWAL HIMALAYA 





EARLY MORNING IN THE GARHW 


DEVI (centre). " 


MONSOON MISTS IN THE 


Photographs by F. S. SMYTHE 


AL HIMALAYA. WITH THE 
THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE 





ALAKNANDA VALLEY 





PEAKS OF DUNAGIRI (left) AND NANDA 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


N the spring of last year Mr. F. S. 

Smythe undertook an_ expedition 

into the central Himalaya with a 

twofold object : plant-collecting for 

the Edinburgh Botanic Garden in 
the Bhyundar Valley, and the climbing 
of some of the great peaks in the vicinity, 
which comprise Kamet and its satellite 
Mana, and Nanda Devi with its neigh- 
bour Dunagiri. These lie north of the 
hill station of Ranikhet, north-east of 
Delhi. From the former Mr. Smythe 
set out on June 5th with four Darjeeling 
Bhotias, who acted as porters for the 
climbs, and eleven Dotial porters. He 
marched across the foothills via the Kuari 
Pass, descending into the Alaknanda 
Valley—one of the head waters of the 
Ganges—up which a well trodden pilgrim 
route leads via Joshimath to Badrinath, 
the shrine of Shiva. At Joshimath the 
valley is divided by the Kamet massif, 
one arm stretching north-westwards to 
Badrinath, the other—the Bhyundar 
Valley—eastwards. Its upper reaches 
have Kamet and Mana on the west, and 
Nanda Devi on the east. The character 
and depth of these Himalayan valleys 1s 
seen in the photograph of the monsoon 
mists in the Alaknanda Valley, taken 
from about 17,500ft. This valley, de- 
livering the head waters of the Ganges, 
forms a natural channel for the monsoon 
current. 

Mana peak, three miles south-east 
of Kamet, rises to 23,860ft., and hed not 


previously been climbed. Mr. ~mythe 
was joined by Captain P. R. ©! ver of 
the South Waziristan Scouts, a they 
proceeded to investigate the pos ilities 
of an ascent by a previously unsw: pected 


and remarkable plateau running ughly 
east and west, parallel to and betw en the 


Banke and East Kamet Glaciers, ently 
discovered by Lieutenant R. A. ( diner 
of the Survey of India. The pla: was t0 
follow the plateau and so to outf. °k the 


chain of peaks, all rising we! ibove 
20,000ft., which lead up to Mar from 
the east. Only the four Bhotias « d one 
Sherpa porter were taken, as small, 
light expedition has shown itse. more 
likely to succeed than a larger one owing 
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AT «VER 22.000ft. A RIDGE CREST {ON DUNAGIRI. THE VALLEY TO THE: RIGHT IS 16.000ft. BELOW 
ONE OF THE GREATEST DROPS IN THE WORLD 








THE 20.000ft. CAMP LOOKING UP THE KNIFE-LIKE CREST 
The summit itself is out of sight to the right 





ON THE BANKE PLATEAU DURING THE ATTEMPT ON MANA FROM THE EAST 


The pyramidal peak in the distance is Nanda Devi, with Dunagiri immediately to the right of it 





OF DUNAGIRI 
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to its ywreater mobility Ap- 
proaching the plateau from the 
Bhyundar Valley, a base camp 
was established at the eastern 
end of it, and four advanced 
camps carried the party to a 
peak within two miles of Mana 
‘The penultimate peak, however, 
brought disillusion so far as 
this route was concerned, for 
beyond it a_ vast precipice 
thousands of feet high was 
found to bar all further progress. 
There was nothing for it but to 
retreat. ‘The view back over 
the way the expedition had come 
was amazing, over the huge, 
almost level snowfield of the 
plateau, with the peaks of Nanda 
Devi, Dunagiri, and other giants 
piercing the clouds eastwards. 

Returning to the base camp, 
the party ascended the Banke 
Glacier and worked round to 
the south-west of Mana. From 
an advanced camp on a narrow 
ledge two miles from the peak, 
the two climbers ultimately set 
out, at 5 a.m., for their final 
dash at the west face of Mana. 
At about 23,o0oft. Captain 
Oliver decided that he was not 
sufficiently acclimatised to the 
high altitude to go on, so, as 
the day was warm and sunny, 
settled down to wait while Mr. 
Smythe negotiated the last few 
hundred feet. He overcame a 
series of formidable difficulties, 
and at 1.30 stood on the summit, 
with, below him, a panorama 
stretching from the cloud-filled 
south to the golden plateau of 
Tibet reaching immeasurably 
northwards into Central Asia. 

The grandeur and complex- 
ity of the Garhwal Himalaya 
are magnificently shown in the 
photograph, taken from Nil- 
kanta, looking towards Duna- 
giri (left) and Nanda Devi 
(centre). The latter is the 
highest peak in the British 
Empire ; but it was the former 
that it was decided to attempt, 
its knife-like crest rising to 
23,184ft. A camp was estab- 
lished at 20,000ft., immediately 
below the summit, which, in 
the photograph, is out of sight 
to the right. A previous party, 
that of Shipton in 1936, had 
succeeded in reaching the west- 
ern shoulder of the mountain 
at a height of about 22,000ft. 

After being detained for 
several days at their 20,000ft. 
camp by blizzards with pheno- 
menally cold weather, Mr. 
Smythe’s party seized the oppor- 
tunity of the first fine day to 
make their attempt. They 
reached the western shoulder 
successfully, but found that the 
cornices on the final ice ridge 
were so dangerous that it was 
necessary to traverse the ex- 
tremely steep slopes of loose 
snow below the level of the 
aréte by proceeding sideways. 
Eventually it became obvious 
that snow conditions were now 
prohibitive, and retreat became 
inevitable. Dunagiri had de- 
feated its assailants once more 
The track by which the final 
climb was approached is clearly 
seen on the snow ridge. The 
view back from 2,oooft. higher 
up the ridge is seen in the 
full-page illustration. From this 
point the mountaineer looks 
down one of the greatest drops 
in the world, for the Dhauli 
Valley, to the right of the picture, 
is only 6,o00ft. above sea level 
—an abyss of 16,o000ft. 
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PARADE 
KING OF 
By JAMES G. 


UCH interest was aroused at the recent exhibition 

of the Burlington Fine Arts Club by the richly decor- 

ated armour of Henri II, King of France (1547-59). 

The Royal ascription was borne out by a small portrait 

of the monarch on horseback, wearing the self-same 
armour. The two exhibits came from different lenders : 
the armour from the collection of Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P., 
at Hever Castle; and the picture, ascribed to Jehan Clouet, 
from Lord Bearsted. 

Juxtapositions of this kind are always interesting and often 
enlightening. They can confirm, or impugn, the skill and 
accuracy of the painter. Conversely, the picture can be a valuable 
witness of the original appearance of the armour, and reveal such 
changes or restorations as may since have occurred. 

At least two other armours are in existence of the Valois 
king who lost his life in a tournament at Paris. Each of the 
three is different in style. One, which was made for him when 
Dauphin, is in the Musée de l’Armée at Paris. It is an armour 
of fine quality, the surface black and damascened with delicate 
ornament in silver and gold, incorporating his initials and badges. 
The second is now in the armoury in the Wartburg at Eisenach, 
formerly the property of the Dukes of Saxe-Eisenach, and since 
by arrangement the property of the State. This, like the last, 
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ARMOUR OF KING HENRI II 
Belonging to Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P. 
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is almost certainly of French workmanship here i 
fourth armour attributed to him, which ts in the Louvre, but 
history and ascription are doubtful, and it need not be considers 
here. 
The position with regard to Major Astor suit) require 
clarifying. "The late Sir Guy Laking included it in the chapter 
which he devoted to *‘ Armour called ‘French’ ”’ in his “Record 


But it is unlikely that he would 


belonged to a king 


of European Armour and Arms.”’ 
have done so if it had not been known to have 
of France. ‘The style and workmanship of the armour are strongly 
Italian, without any suggestion of the florid and decadent taste 
of the school ot Fontainebleau. It bears little resemblance in 
form or decoration to the two other armours, and in particular 
that of his father, known as the armure aux lions, which the late 
M. Buttin believed to be French. In the absence of published 
documents and signed pieces, our knowledge of the making of 
armour in France at this date is still very vague. But we have 
definite knowledge of the Milanese school from contemporary 
sources and the frequent practice of the armourers of signing 
their works. 

Major Astor’s armour consists of a close-helmet embossed 
on top of the skull with a bearded mask from whose mouth issue 
branches of foliage which cover the rest of the surface with their 
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“De los mascarones,” signed by the brothers Negroli, 1539 
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enlacements. <A_ similar 
mask is embossed on the 
ventail of the visor in 
slightly lower relief. This 
leading motif of a bearded 
mask is further repeated 
on pauldrons, elbows, knees 
the cuffs of the gauntlets, 
and in the centre of the 
lower part of the breast, 
and appears eleven times 
in all. The rest of the 
surface of arms, breast, 
back and tassets is covered 
with embossed foliage, pass- 
ing without interruption 
from one lame to the next. 
The decoration is confident 
and vigorous, and the em- 
bossing crisp, often rising 
into sharp relief—the work 
of a highly skilled smith. 
In its mellow colouring and 
broad handling it calls to 
mind a Renaissance bronze 
of the finest quality. 

The motif of the 
bearded mask and the par- 
ticular form of crisp-edged 
artificial leaf appear on the 
burgonet and elbows of an 
armour of Charles V_ in 
the Royal Armoury at 
Madrid, known from this 
feature as the armour 
‘““de los mascarones.” 
The casque bears an in- 
scription which states that 
it was the work of Filippo, 
son of Jacopo Negroli, and 
of his brother pr brothers, 
and the date’ 1539. A 
smaller pair of elbow cops 


with the same motif, which the contemporary Jnventario Illuminado 
of the Royal Armoury shows to have belonged originally to the 
same suit, came into the possession of the late Sir Guy Laking, 
and were presented by him to the King of Spain. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of New York there is a breast- 
plate embossed with foliage and monsters very similar to Major 
Astor’s armour! and including the same rather inadequate frieze 
of etched ornament at the top of the breast. 
as it is quite o¥erpowered by the rich embossed decoration else- 
where. This breastplate, which was formerly in the Magniac 
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BREASTPLATE, SIGNED 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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collection, is signed 
“Paulus de Negroli’”’ 
(Giovan Paolo Negroli). 
There is another breast- 
plate very similar to this 
last in the Louvre, but 
unsigned. Sir Guy Laking 
recognised the similarity of 
the three breastplates, but 
regarded the Hever one as 
the work of an_ inferior 
hand. This I venture to 
suggest was done on the 
evidence of photographs, 
which by differences in 
lighting or definition can 
play many tricks with the 
appearance of an embossed 
armour. Examination at 
first hand reveals that the 
embossing of the Hever suit 
is excellent in execution, 
though a little obscured by 
the laver of dried oil which 
has accumulated from con- 
tinuous dressings. 

Even closer to the 
Hever armour is an em- 
bossed casque in_ the 
Louvre. Here one sees 
the same rugged, bearded 
mask and rinceaux of 
foliage as on the Hever 
suit. The colour, too, is 
the same, russet with the 
embossed parts gilt. Un- 
fortunately, nothing is 
known of the history of 
the casque before 1828, 
when it entered the Revoil 
collection, from which it 
passed into that of 
Napoleon III. So close is 


the resemblance that if it were not for the fact that the makeis 
of embossed armours are known to have repeated their models 
for different clients, we should have no hesitation in suggesting 
that this casque was an alternative hemlet for Henri II’s armour. 
It was a usual practice when building armour of the first class to 
make various pieces of exchange, and the Jnventario Illuminado offers 
a great variety of helmets and parts of helmets or a single suit. 
For further comparison there is the casque in the Pierpont 
Morgan collection, signed by Filippo Negroli and dated 1543, 
which embodies many of the features of the Hever armour and 
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Showing the embossed mask 


the Louvre casque. Another casque with a dolphin’s head in 
front, unsigned, but very close to the others in the way in which 
the foliage is raised from the background, and the crisp edges of 
the artificial leaf convention, is in the Widener collection, 
In each of these the comb of the skull takes the form of a thick 
circular section, like a pipe, merging into the general scheme of 
decoration in the form of hair or foliage or a terminal figure. 
This feature can also be seen in the casque of Charles V at Madrid 
(D 30), signed by the brothers Negroli and dated 1545. 
Mention has already been made of the present colour of 
the Hever armour and the Louvre casque, which is russet, with 
the embossed decoration gilt. Sir Guy Laking described the 
armour in Lord Bearsted’s picture as black and silver. This is 
an error, for a close examination shows that the decoration in 
relief is meant to be gold, although it is very pale. Brantéme has 
recounted the King’s affectation of black and silver dress “ a cause 
de la belle veuve qu’il servoit.”” This applies to the Musée de 
l’Armée suit, which is predominantly black and silver with a little 
gold, but not the Wartburg one, which is all gilt. ‘To what extent 
can the colour of the picture be taken as evidence of the original 
colour of the Hever suit? If the ground was originally black, 
like Charles V’s suit, it is quite possible that it may have become 
brown with oxidisation and the constant application of oil or 
varnish. On the other hand, the artist may have taken the minor 
artistic liberty of deepening the dark brown to black to make it 
form a suitable pendant to the companion portrait of Frangois I. 
While the drawing of armour is usually exact, the colour of con- 





SUIT 


CLOSE-HELMET OF THE HENRI II 


CASQUE, IN THE LOUVRE 


Possibly belonging to the same set 


temporary representations of armour is not always reliable. ‘Take, 
for instance, the Earl of Cumberland’s armour now in the Metro- 
politan Museum at New York. In the Jacobe Album it is shown 
as plum colour. In Nicholas Hilliard’s miniature of the Earl 
wearing this suit it is blue. The actual armour to-day is some- 
where between the two, and varies from a deep brown to an almost 
peacock purple (pavonazzo was the old name fbr it) in the parts 
where the surface is best preserved. 

When Asselneau illustrated the helmet in the middle of the 


last century, Major Astor’s armour was in the possession of the 
Comte Colbert. In his catalogue of the Duc de Dino’s col- 
lection, the late Baron de Cosson stated that it had been a present 


trom Louis XIV to his Minister, the famous Jean Baptiste Colbert 
of that time. What evidence there is for this explanation of 
how the armour passed into private hands I do not know ; 
but the Royal origin of Major Astor’s armour is amply attested 
by Lord Bearsted’s painting. The latter was formerly in the 
Steinkopff and Magniac collections, and previously in that of 
the King of Holland. Its pendant represents Henri’s father, 
Frangois I, also in an armour of this type. Several versions 
of the latter picture exist, the best-known being in the Uffizi at 
Florence. 

Major Astor’s armour is the only one of Royal ownership 
in private hands in this country. If, as we believe, it is the work 
of the Negroli atelier, it is no exception to the practice common 
among the monarchs of Christendom of obtaining their armour 
from the leading masters of Milan. 
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THE MUSICAL GLASSES 
































“BUY MY FINE SINGING GLASSES” 























** MOUNTABANCK ” 


HOUGH, as The Times of March 16th, 1938, informed 

us, it was ‘an Irishman improbably named John 

Pockrich”” who, in 1744, introduced fashionable 

London to the ‘‘ musical glasses,”’ it is well to remember 

that they were known, in another sphere, long before. 
“* Buy my fine Singing Glasses ”’ was a familiar London street 
cry before the end of the seventeenth century ; and “ singing 
glasses ’’ were simply “ musical glasses,” as an engraving in 
a volume bought by Pepys in 1688 and by Narcissus Luttrell 
in 1692 amply proves. 

This was the famous ‘“‘ Cryes of London,”’ whose plates, 
drawn by Marcellus Laroon, engraved by Pierce ‘Tempest, 
and with-text in three languages, have been the resource of 
all illustrators of metropolitan manners and customs for a 
century at least. The singing glasses are of two types: one, 
both blown and carried by the hawker, is a long glass trumpet 
tapering uniformly to the mouth, and of obvious fragility ; 
the other, a nest of finger-bowls, packed one inside the other 
as tightly as possible, and carried, rather obscurely, on a rod ; 
the hawker’s thumb apparently holds a second set. ‘They are, 
in fact, exactly what Horace Walpole describes in 1746, and 
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“THE MERRY MILK MAID” 


one can only conclude that they were looked on as a toy, rather 
than a musical instrument, half a century before. As the earliest 
allusion to them, according to Grove (under Harmonica) is 
in a German book of 1677, it is clear that their use spread 
rapidly since they were being sold on London streets in the 
reign of James II. The French and Italian legends, Achetez 
des Trompettes de Verre and Chi vuol Trombette di verre, have, 
as usual, no touch of the vernacular English title, the genuine 
street cry, which they purport to translate ; they are as dull, 
indeed, as the colourless Qui veut de l’eau which, a few plates 
farther on, so poorly represents ‘‘ New River Water,”’ that 
priceless boon of Stuart London. 

Luttrell, as we have seen, bought his copy, now in the 
British Museum, in 1692 ; he added the price, 2s., on the two 
title-pages, but on the first he originally wrote 1, obviously 
meaning 1s., blotted it, and substituted the true price, 2s., 
in clear black ink. As this corresponds with the MS. 2s. on 
title-page the second, and as only seven plates separate the 
two title-pages, the book has clearly been misbound ; in the 
second edition of 1711, where the plates are numbered, title- 
page No. 2, with its reclining maiden with her basket, is 
numbered 37, the total number of plates in that edition being 
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“NEW RIVER WATER” “OLIVER C: 
seventy-four. How Narcissus came to miss the two last plates 
we do not know: perhaps they had not all been published by 
1692: certainly Pepys only secured fifty in 1688, which lends 
colour to the theory that they were not all issued at once. One 
may reasonably wonder why “ Granny,” the figure of a coarse 
old woman with a London slum background, was added at the 
end of the seventy-two plates of which his copy consists ; wholly 
different in scale and character from the rest, it was probably 
picked up separately and bound in. But Luttrell’s copy, from 
the Pendarves Library, is a superb one, in spite of the absence 
of the two last plates of the series, and pleasantly links two women 
of letters—Mrs. Delany, whose first husband was the brutal 
Squire Pendarves; and Miss Helen Farquhar, the generous 
donor of the book to the nation in 1937. A second and very 
inferior copy is in the Museum Print Room ; but there is no copy 
of the re-issue of 1711 in the Museum. ‘This differs from the 
original in having a publisher’s name—‘‘ Henry Overton at the 
White Horse without Newgate ’’—and a date; in having the 
number of plates, seventy-four, mentioned on the title-page ; 
and, inevitably, in rather inferior impressions of the engravings 
themselves. The character portraits at the end, the Nonconformist 
Minister, the London Quaker (a girl), John the Quaker, The 
Spanish Don, most of all Frater Mendicans (who can never have 
been a common object of the London streets), seem to have been 
put in as a make-weight ; and there is one print with a curious 
and topical interest, lettered ‘‘ Oliver C: Porter.’’ Now one of 
the two Bedlam statues in Guildhall Museum, recently exhibited 
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“BUY MY 4 ROPES OF HARD ONYONS” 


at the Royal Academy, is stated by Vertue to represent Cromwell’s 
porter; it has hitherto been considered doubtful whether the 
Raving or the Melancholy Madness were in question : Laroon’s 
plate decides the matter. ‘‘ Un insensé pour la Religion ”’ is the 
French title of ‘“‘ Oliver C: Porter”: it is Cibber’s Melancholy 
Madness, therefore, not his Raving one, who unconsciously sat to the 
sculptor for what we now see was a painfully successful portrait. 
But what a rich life was that of the London streets when 
everything in daily use was hawked : when you bought your vinegar 
from a cask slung on a donkey’s back, your ink from a_ barrel 
slung across the shoulders of a hawker, at whose waist depended 
measure and funnel, in whose hand was a bunch of quills ; when 
““Mackrell”’ were four for sixpence; when women sold the 
London Gazette, and oysters were "Twelve Pence a Peck, and Fat 
Chickens were carried in cages through the streets. ‘* Pretty 
Maids, Pretty Pinns, Pretty Women,” the ‘“‘ Pinns”’ stuck into 
cards just as they are to-day, must have been an appeal hard to 
resist. And to those who saw the recent revival of ‘‘ Volpone,”’ 
Laroon’s Plate 65, the ‘‘ Mountabanck,”’ will have a_ startling 
appeal, for this Mountebank has not a little of the disguised 
Volpone, of Autolycus indeed, about him. His dress and falling 
ruff are those of 1600; the open coffer at his feet abounds in 
essences and curling-pins ; his tongue is going in their praise. 


Truly the Singing Glasses of the age of Dryden were sold in 
goodly company ; it was the age of Walpole that saw them pro- 
moted from toyhood to the instrument of Gliick and Mozart, 
ESDAILE. 


from the street to the drawing-room. mh. A 
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1—THE LAKE AND TEMPLES IN 1779, FROM A DRAWING BY THE SWEDE, F. M. PIPER 


THE GARDENS AT STOURHEAD, WILTS 


THE SEAT OF SIR HENRY HOARE, BT. 


The most beautiful and least changed of the great eighteenth century landscape gardens was 
begun about 1741 by Henry Hoare the younger, in a valley on the edge of Salisbury Plain. 


IR RICHARD COLT 

HOARE, the historian of 

Wiltshire, concluded his 

description of the won- 
derful landscape garden created 
by his grandfather with a phrase 
that expresses one aspect of the 
feelings that it cannot fail to 
arouse in us to-day. “ We 
ought,” he wrote, ‘‘ to consider 
ourselves as existing not solely 
for ourselves ; to bear in mind 
the non sibi sed posteris.”” It was 
this superb, forward-looking 
confidence of the Georgian 
squires that gave us our English 
landscape, by a _ process of 
which Stourhead is an out- 
standing, if a concentrated, 
product; our English land- 
scape that, in this full tide 
of democracy, we are so hope- 
lessly failing to preserve, or 
even to realise as something 
created and therefore easily 
destructible. 

But though Stourhead is 
typical, with its tree-girt waters 
where before was naked down, 
of our forefathers’ idealism, it 
is also exceptional. It is excep- 
tional in its impregnable self- 
containment to which it partly 
owes its preservation when 
more normal parklands are 
being either let go or given 
over to democratic purposes. 
It is exceptional in character, 
in the relatively early date at 
which it was conceived in this 
form, and in having apparently 
been the creation of an amateur. 

At the extreme south-west 
corner of Salisbury Plain, which 
here terminates in steep escarp- 
ments and narrow combes, lies 
the village of Stourton. Here 
the Lords Stourton, premier 
barons of England, had their 
Copyright 2.—FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE PANTHEON “Country Lise” home since the remotest times 
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3.—THE PANTHEON, RUSTIC COTTAGE. AND GROTTO, SEEN ACROSS THE NORTH ARM OF THE LAKE 
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Copyright 4.—FROM THE ENTRY TO THE GARDENS, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST “Country Life” 


Taken from almost the same spot as Piper’s drawing (Fig. 1) 
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5.—THE RUSTIC COTTAGE 6.—THE CONVENT IN THE WOODS 


and still bear on their shield six fountains, for the six springs Henry, was only twenty. But Sir R. C. Hoare, in a passage 
of the River Stour that rise in the valley. It is these head- usually overlooked by writers on Stourhead, says that the 
waters that have been dammed up in the branching combe toform _ latter did not succeed to the estate till after the death of his 
mother, who lived 
till 1741. This proviso 
narrows down the 
period when the garden 
was formed in the 
younger Henry Hoare’s 
long reign of sixty years 
he lived till 1785, but 
made over Stourhead to 
his grandson, R. C. 
Hoare, in 1783. His 
last undertaking was pro- 
bably the building of 
Alfred’s Tower on the 
outlying crest of the 
downs in 1772. 
Though next week 
we shall see that Henry 
Hoare’s uncle—that 
William Benson who was 
for a short while the 
erected from the designs supplanter of Sir 
of Colin Campbell im- Christopher Wren as 
mediately after his Surveyor of His 
purchase of the estate. 7.—THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN Majesty’s Works—may 
Though Sir R. C. Hoare have exerted a formative 
stated that this was effected in 1720, the late Lord Stourton, influence on his tastes, there can be no doubt that he himself was 
who wrote a history of his family, said that the sale responsible for the conception and execution of this great 





the scene christened by its 
creator “ Stourhead.” 
Indeed, Sir R. C. Hoare 
wrote “I know of no 
ground so abundant in 
springs,” for, besides the 
Stour, flowing south 
through Dorset, there 
rise within the parish 
the Brue, that flows 
westwards’ through 
Somerset to Bruton and 
Glastonbury, and the 
Wylye towards the east. 
The large old manor 
house of the Stourtons 
stood on the _ higher 
ground, approximately 
on the site of the Pal- 
ladian house that Henry 
Hoare, the banker, 





took place in 1714. This is probably the correct date. landscape design—one of the most superb in Europe. His 
The elder Henry Hoare died in 1725, when his son, also grandson specifically states that he “ had the good taste and, 
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8, 9 and 10.—(Left) BRISTOL CROSS, WEST SIDE. (Centre) PIPER’S PLAN OF STOURHEAD, 1779. (Right) THE 
EAST SIDE OF BRISTOL CROSS 
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11.—_THE PANTHEON, PROBABLY BUILT circa 1745 4 


I may add, the good sense, not to call in the assistance of a 
landscape gardener—a name unknown in those days. He saw 
with his own eyes and suggested improvements with his own 
hands.” Britton, in ‘“‘ Beauties of Wiltshire,” dedicated to 
Sir R. C. Hoare and therefore presumably accurate, names 
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12 and 13.—(Left) PORTICO OF THE PANTHEON. 


RYSBRACK’S 


(Right) 
“ HERCULES ” 


‘ 


Henry Hoare as he who “ at an advanced age had the heartfelt 
satisfaction to hear his own creation universally admired and 
to see a barren waste covered with luxuriant woods.” 

It has always been frankly impossible to believe that Henry 
Hoare could have conceived a lay-out of this type as early as 
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1725, the commonly accepted date of his suc- 
cession. At that date landscape design consisted 
in the formal vistas of Bridgeman, modified 
occasionally towards a stilted naturalism by 
Vanbrugh and Kent. Here we see, fully realised, 
the ideal of re-creating the idyllic scenery of 
Claude on English soil, which, although the 
vogue for Italian landscape painting was wide- 
spread by then, was not conceived of as a basis 
for landscape gardening till the forties. Even 
with 1741 as the beginning of Henry Hoare’s 
régime, his precocity is remarkable. “‘ Capability ” 
Brown did not begin his practice before 1750, 
though he was remodelling Stowe in the ’forties. 
The only known possible model that Hoare might 
have seen was Philip Southcote’s ferme ornée at 
Wooburn Farm, near Chertsey, which enjoyed 
a great vogue in the ’forties and, incidentally, 
inspired the poet Shenstone to lay out The 
Leasowes on similar lines. Southcote’s innova- 
tion was evidently the carrying of a wooded belt, 
through which threaded a path diversified with 
Gothic objects and seats, around his farm in 
such a way that picturesque glimpses were 
afforded of pastoral scenes in the centre of the 
ground. Hoare substituted water for meadows, 
and classical temples for Gothic objects, raising 
the key, so to speak, from a Dutch genre to an 
Italian idyll. ‘The same idea was also being 
carried out at the time by Charles Hamilton at 
Painshill, Cobham. It was to this group of 
amateurs, among whom Hoare must be acknow- 
ledged one of the chief innovators, that the 
later exponents of the Picturesque, such as 
Gilpin and Uvedale Price, looked back with the 
greatest respect, even though they criticised the 
number of buildings at Stourhead as excessive. 

Before setting out on the traditional “‘ tour 
of the grounds,” a word must be said about the 
drawings that help to illustrate this article. 
These detailed records by a foreign visitor are 
an important addition to Stourheadiana. Their 
discovery is due to Mr. Christian Barman, who 
recently informed me that, on a visit to Sweden, 
he had come across a series of photographs of 
drawings by the Swedish architect, F. M. Piper, 
made during a visit to Stourhead in 1779; and 
very kindly lent me the photographs. Piper was 
most interested in the actual construction of the 
various grottoes ; but he sketched some of the 
prospects, and made a plan, with sundry notes, 
which give an excellent idea of how the place 
looked towards the end of Henry Hoare’s life, 
and of how little it has changed, apart from the 
growth of the trees. Unfortunately, part of the 
key to his plan is missing, which would have 
identified several buildings indicated that have 
since been removed. 

The valieys in which the lake was formed 
are not now visible from the house. They consist 
in two combes stretching north and east, with 
egress to the south-west. According to Sir R. C. 
Hoare, several formal fish-ponds originally occu- 
pied the valley floor, and there was a mill near 
the site of the Pantheon. A dam wes built across 
the egress from the combes to the south-west, 
to form a three-armed lake 20 acres in extent, 
and the steep sides were planted with a mixture 
of beech and fir. The latter, the introduction 
of which Sir R. C. Hoare deplored, have long 
since either died or been thinned out, though 
judicious plantings of evergreens were made in 
the nineteenth century. The beeches, now about 
200 years old, are in their very prime, and, 
besides increasing the apparent height of the 
valley sides, add the majesty of their splendid 
forms to the beauty of the scene. 

The grounds are entered at their eastern end 
from the direction of the village, where an inn 
was built expressly for the accommodation and 
assembly of visitors. ‘There used often to be 
competition for rooms in it, as when Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys came to see the gardens in 1776 and, 
finding the inn full, had to put up at Mere, 
where the only available room was occupied by, 
so it subsequently transpired, Horace Walpole 
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17.—PIPER’S SECTIONAL DRAWING OF 
and Robert Adam, the architect. She tells us that at that date 
fifty men were constantly employed on the upkeep of the grounds, 
1,000 acres in extent. 3 j 

The first object to be seen is Bristol Cross (Figs. 8 and 10), 
set up here in 1768. It is one of the finest of English market 
crosses, and was erected in High Street, Bristol, in 1373. In 
the lower niches are statues of Kings John, Henry III, Edward III 
and Edward IV, the latter having been added later. In 1633 
it was re-built and heightened, when the upper series of statues 

Henry VI, Elizabeth, James J, and Charles I—were added, 
and the whole painted and gilded. In 1733 it was removed as 
unsafe, in 1736 re-erected on College Green, only to be again 
taken down in 1763, after which the parts, stored in a corner 
of the cathedral, were moved here through the interest of a 
canon whose brother was also Rector of Stourton. 

Near the cross, from a slight eminence, we get our first 
glimpse of the lake (Fig. 4). By comparing the photograph with 
Piper’s drawing (Fig. 1) from the same spot, it will be noticed 
how much the trees have grown up—screening the compositions 
from being seen too easily at once—and also the “‘ ‘Turkish Tent ” 
that used to stand about here. We do not get a glimpse of the 
Pantheon across the lake till a little farther on (Fig. 2), between 
great beech trees that shade the Temple of Flora (Fig. 19). 
Below the exquisite little building is Paradise Well, a spring, 
according to Sir R. C. Hoare, “ of the purest source,” but 
now dried up. ‘The path then follows the bank of the northern 
arm of the lake, with a view of the structures on the opposite 
side that we shall visit next—from right to left the Grotto, 
the Rustic Cottage, and the Pantheon. ‘The circuit round the 
top of the arm was shortened formerly by a Chinese bridge, 
shown by Piper, but removed by Sir R. C. Hoare when its 
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SHOWING ITS CONSTRUCTION 


GROTTO, 


abutments got out of repair. It was made of oak, had a span 
of 98ft., and was regarded as a remarkable achievement. 
The Grotto (Figs. 14-18) is the most elaborate structure of 

its kind in this country, and quite the most effective, owing to 
its dramatic lighting. Very likely it was inspired by Pope’s 
celebrated grotto at Twickenham. A winding descent among 
overgrown rocks brings us to a circular vaulted subterranean 
hall (Fig. 18), lit from the dome and by a hole through which 
is caught a peep of the lake, looking eastwards. Opposite this 
peep, most effectively placed against the dark and dripping back- 
ground, is the Nymph of the Grot (Fig. 15), an exquisite figure 
by Rysbrack, cast in lead and whitened. From behind her 
pours one of the sources of the Stour into a marble bath, on the 
kerb of which is carved a rendering by Pope, when a guest at 
Stourhead, of a Latin inscription by Cardinal Bembo : 

Nymph of the Grot these sacred springs I keep 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 

Ah! 


And drink in silence or 


spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
in silence lave. 


At the end of a cavern-like vista, and lit by a ‘cap in the grotto, 
is asecond rococo masterpiece of Rysbrack’s : Neptune decanting 
another source from an urn whence the water pours out towards 
the spectator (Fig. 16). Piper’s drawing shows a section of 
this amazing structure that still transmits that perishable quality, 
authentic frisson of Georgian romanticism. 

Emerging from the grotto, we are refreshed by a rustic 
cottage (Fig. 5), in the front of which some Gothic fragments 
are incorporated. It contains a room with a few pieces of 
rustic furniture. Screened from it by an effective planting of 
cypresses and banks of azalea we then come upon the “ high 
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spot ’’ of the circuit, the Pantheon—a miniature of the famous 
Roman mausoleum. It is seen most effectively from the dam 
opposite (Fig. 11), though the near view of the quality of the 
carving in the capitals of the columns and the patina on the stone 
and cement facing is no less engaging. From the portico we 
pass into a circular domed hall (Fig. 13) that is really a shrine 
for the sculptor Rysbrack. Hoare is related to have built the 
Pantheon to contain the statue of Hercules that Rysbrack 
executed, in about 1740, as a masterpiece to prove his superiority 
to the rising geniuses of Roubiliac and Scheemakers. He is 
also responsible for one other marble statue here—of Flora. 
On the left of the Hercules is Livia Augusta as Ceres, in marble, 
brought from Herculaneum. The other statues, in plaster, are 
by Rysbrack, as are the terra-cotta reliefs above them. 

A bridge carries us across the western arm of the lake to 
the dam on the return journey. For many years a parish road 
skirted the lake on this side and had to be crossed by ingenious 
grotto-like bridges that carried the tourist up to the Temple 
of the Sun (Fig. 7), copied from that at Baalbec. Piper’s drawing 
shows it on a bare sloping hillock. Its planting (though not, of 
course, the foreground of azaleas and rhododendrons) is due 
to Sir R. C. Hoare. Below the Temple is the handsome five- 
arched bridge that carries us back to our starting point. The 
present Sir Henry Hoare, since his arrival at Stourhead forty- 
one years ago, has devoted himself to the restoration and im- 
provement of the grounds. By judicious clearing and the 
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introduction of trees, flowering and foliage shrubs, also a large 
collection of rhododendrons and azaleas, he has added to the 
grounds colour at all seasons of the year, thereby greatly 
enhancing their beauty. 

An outer circuit of the estate by carriage was also offered 
to the eighteenth-century visitor, through rides among the 
huge plantations, and to that landmark visible far over Somerset 
and Dorset, Alfred’s Tower. Among the woods is the exceed- 
ingly rustic Convent (Fig. 6), “‘ fitted up with small figures of nuns 
of different orders ” and a collection of coloured glass windows 
taken from Glastonbury Abbey. The great triangular brick tower 
on the summit of the chalk escarpment (Fig. 21) was built in 1772 
to mark the supposed spot where Alfred set up his standard in 879, 
after his emergence from Athelney. It is hollow, 16o0ft. high, 
and the summit is 1,000ft. above sea level. From the top is a 
most magnificent panorama. Below are the grassy terrace 
by which the tower is reached, seas of beech woods, and, beyond, 
wave on wave of Salisbury Plain, the Blackmore Vale bounded 
by the Dorset Downs, the fertile levels of Somerset with the 
Glastonbury marshes lying towards the Bristol Channel, and 
the Frome Valley winding towards Bath round the Mendip 
Hills. Alfred’s Tower is a monument rather to the genius of 
English landscape, many of whose loveliest haunts it commands, 
and to a man who certainly deserves to be remembered as among 
the greatest benefactors of the English scene. 

CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 
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BEECHES, TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


OLD, BY THE BANKS OF THE LAKE 
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IN PRAISE 


By AN 


LTHOUGH I cannot, with a lagging quill, 
Vie with the artistry which here recaptures 
So vividly, and with such happy skill, 
Cricket’s peculiar and enthralling raptures, 
I may be pardoned if I here make bold, 
Yielding to garrulous second-childhood’s habit, 
To add these memories of a very old 
And altogether inconspicuous “ rabbit.” 


In early youth, one memorable day, 
I saw, though vidi tantum, Charley Buller 
Driving a dog-cart through the streets of Bray, 
A splendid vision, full of life and colour. 
Here was an athlete to his finger-tips, 
For he was handsome as a young Apollo, 
As yet unweeting of his swift eclipse 
And the long exile that was bound to follow. 


I learned my cricket at the Wiltshire school 
Which nurtured A. G. Steel and Reggie Spooner 
And me! For wisdom needs for foil the fool, 
And music breeds De Reszkes and the crooner, 
And Steel I knew and worshipped. He was frank ; 
His confidence was utterly disarming, 
For he was absolutely free from swank, 
Radiant and gay and altogether charming. 


As for myself, I never once displayed 
The form or nerve that go to winning matches, 
Although there were occasions when I made 
Some lucky slogs, some even luckier catches. 
My sight was poor; not mine the supple wrist 
Or any of the gifts required in cricket ; 
And yet though never a diplomatist 
I was a real Duffer-in at the wicket. 
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Decoration by Drake Brookshaw 


OF CRICKET 


OLD CROCK 


Though twice I figured in my college team 
I wholly failed to justify the honour, 
Nor did I, in my wildest moments, dream 
Of emulating Spofforth, Grace or Bonnor. 
It was not written in the book of Doom 
That I should be a spinner or a swerver, 
And long ago I hastened to assume 
The réle of the benevolent observer. 


Here in the Kentish garden where I write 

These halting rhymes, incessantly there gushes 
From dawn to dusk a fount of pure delight 

The fluting of the blackbirds and the thrushes. 
Nature is lovely, yet there never pealed 

A more enchanting sound from copse or thicket 
Than that which, issuing from a neighbouring field, 

Proclaims the abiding sovereignty of cricket. 


Sweet is (or was) the swishing of the scythe, 
And sweet the murmur, musical and mellow, 
Made by the stripling ‘Thames at Bablockhithe ; 
Sweet are the tones of violin and ’cello ; 
But still more sweetly on the senses fall 
Those resonant cracks, a source of joy unfailing, 
When, smitten fair and squarely, bat meets ball, 
And sends it proudly o’er the boundary sailing. 


So if, in eulogy of the noblest game, 
A humble bard his penny trumpet raises, 
He yet may plead that only one, whose fame 
Is certain to endure, has sung its praises. 
The myriad-minded Shakespeare here is mute, 
Milton is silent, dumb the mighty Marlowe, 
But Francis Thompson tuned his magic lute 
To laud the feats of Hornby and of Barlow. 
C. L. GRAVEs. 
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LAMBE’S DOGS 





THE DUNQUERQUE 


URING the lasteighteen years 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles 

Lambe has been one of the 

foremost figures in the dog 

breeding world, where his 
ripe experience and business acumen 
have been of great service to the best 
interests of all concerned. For some 
years he has been a member of the 
Kennel Club Committee, and he played 
a considerable part in popularising Al- 
satians (German shepherd dogs), which 
to a large extent owe their prominence 
in this country to men who had the 
opportunity of witnessing the uses to 
which they were put by the contending 
armies in France and Belgium. They 
had made tentative beginnings here 
before 1914, though at that time they 
never gave any promise of the future 
that awaited them. 

Many that we saw at first were 
little better than common sheepdogs, 
few of them having acquired that 
angulation that has since made them 
so distinctive. The post-War dogs 
showed an immense improvement in 
every respect, but one imagines that it 
was their intelligence, their adaptability 
to training, that made them so attractive 
to returning Service men. ‘The task of recommending them to 
the British public had its delicate side, owing to the prejudices 
that were aroused against anything of Teutonic origin, and 
that is why they have, in a sense, sailed under false colours. 
Except as a concession to national feeling they had no right 
to the name of Alsatian, and we now recognise that they 
are really German shepherd dogs. Sir Charles Lamb:2’s 
first Alsatian was given to him by the French Liaison 
Officer when he : 
was at Dun- 
querque, where he 
was in command 
of the Royal Naval 
Air Service from 
1915 to the Ar- 
mistice. This dog, 
which had _ been 
bought at a show 
in Paris in 1914, 
was Sir Charles 
Lambe’s insepar- 
able companion 
until a fortnight 
before the Armis- 
tice, when he dis- 
appeared during 
his master’s ab- 
sence at Dover for 
two days, and was 
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THREE OF 


never heard of 
again. Probably 
he was_ stolen. 
However, a_ son 
of his remained, 
and he was sent 
home to quaran- 


tine, and afterwards 
lived to the good 
old age of fifteen. 
A grandson of his 
is living to-day, fit T. Fall 

and well on his A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS: 
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SHOWING 


ARIADNE, 
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THEIR FAVOURITES 


In spite of unremitting 
pay its way. 


MICHAEL, 


Sir Charles Lambe told 
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way to his twelfth birthday. Sir 
Charles Lambe acquired a good bitch 
in 1919, and used to show a lot in 
the early days. He was the first 
Chairman of the old Alsatian Club, 
which did so much to establish the 
breed, but he gave up exhibiting when 
dissensions began. 

Though it may not be strictly 
pertinent to this article, it is of interest 
to mention that Sir Charles Lambe was 
in command of the Coastal Area R.A.F. 


from 1929 to 1931, which included 
Calshott Air Station, where the 
Schneider Cup races were held, and 


all the organisation and arrangements 
were in his charge, except that the 
race itself was under the Royal Aero 
Club committee. ‘To him fell the task 
of selecting the British team. 

On retiring he settled down at 
Grove House, Semley, near Shaftesbury, 
where he has a small farm of fifty acres 
all under grass; he had, I believe, 
interested himself in pig-breeding while 
still on active service. There he hasa 
herd of Dairy Shorthorns, which he is 
trying to breed up to pedigree. He 
finds it a slow business, but very inter- 
esting; he rears all his heifer calves. 


care, it is not easy to make such a herd 


me that in one of the 


summer months the price of milk was only 8.42d. per gallon, a sum 
that included the extra penny a gallon accruing to him as an 


accredited producer, 


and this additional penny was practically 


swallowed up by the extra expense involved. 
He had also been producing from 5,000 to 6,000 head of the 
highest-class table poultry a year, but he is dropping this for a time, 
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as the industry can- 
not be made re- 
munerative with 
all food prices 
rising continu- 
ously. These pro- 
ducts have shown 
a considerable all- 
round increase 
latterly. Unfor- 
tunately, his ex- 
perience in poultry 
is shared by many 
thousands. 

There is a 
vast difference 
between wire- 
haired dachshunds 
and Alsatians, yet 
many Alsatian 
breeders have gone 
in for the smaller 
dogs, as Sir Charles 
Lambe did in 1927, 
when he purchased 
the bitch Mausie 
of Dunquerque. 
At the same time 
he got the stud 
dog, Hugo vom 
Paulinenberg, both 
of them having 
been imported 
from Germany 
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some time pre- 
viously. All the 
inmates of his 


kennels trace back 
to this brace on 
one side or the 
other, and no 


further purchase 
has been made, 
with the excep- 


tion of the Swedish 
stud dog, Sports 
Mentor II. This 
dog was bought by 
a syndicate consist- 
ing of Sir Charles 
Lambe, Mrs. 
Rowley, Miss Theo 
Watts and Mr. S. 
Joel, with the ob- 
ject of introducing 
new blood, and the 
puppies heis siring 
seem to justify the es: 
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original idea was 
to get toyether a 
pack with which 
to hunt hares on 
the Wiltshire 
downs, but this 
was abandoned 
owing to the 
amount of organ- 
isation and_  ex- 
entailed. 


pense 
Having been 
equipped with 
these very short 
legs for untold 
generations, these 
little dogs hunt 
almost invariably 
by scent rather 
than sight, and, 


supposing the go- 
ing is all right 
as on downland 
grass, they travel 


oe 


ree vs 





trouble and ex- 
pense. I under- 
stand that some of 
the best wires in 
Europe are to be seen in Sweden, where they are being bred with 
care. Sports Mentor comes of the leading sirains, and is sound 
and typical in every way. 

Although he has never professed to keep a large kennel, 
Sir Charles Lambe has been successful in his breeding operations, 
among his present dogs being Ch. Hexe, Ch. Vim and Ch. Hero, 
all carrying the affix “ of Dunquerque.’”’ The line of blood 
seems to have acted well. Old Mausie, who died some months 
ago at the advanced age of fourteen years, was the grandam of 
Hexe and Vim and Hero, came in the next generation from her. 
Ch. Trix of Tynewydd and Ch. Boelcke are both descended from 
her, two and three generations away respectively. 

Wire-haired dachshunds, offshoots of the smooths with a 
terrier cross in them a long way back, have a good deal of individual- 
ity, and should resemble the older variety but for coats. The 
two are sometimes interbred, with the result that for a generation 
or two puppies may appear with either coat. The wires impress 
one by their soundness, and I also like the shape of their fore- 
legs, which usually have the characteristic crook that is dis- 
appearing from the smooths. The best of them have nicely 
formed, short legs, which do not often seem to knuckle over. 
Their wiry, harsh coats, too, give them an appearance of 
hardihood, which I believe is not deceptive. Sir Charles Lambe’s 
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CH. HERO OF DUNQUERQUE, a shapely dark brindle 


dog, active and sound 


T. Fall 
CH. VIM OF DUNQUERQUE, another champion bred 
by Sir Charles Lambe 


KATHERINE OF DUNQUERQUE, IVOR OF DUNQUERQUE, 
DUNQUERQUE 


on a line at a sur- 
prising speed, it 
being necessary to 
ride in order to 
live with them at all. When the Dunquerque dogs were hunted, 
hares were so plentiful that it necessitated the use of several 
efficient mounted whips to keep them together and prevent the 
pack spreading out on fresh hares. No doubt with a young, 
keen huntsman and whips the sport could be tackled seriously. 
As it is, the pack is now employed in keeping down the rabbits 
on the farm, killing off a few a week. ‘They also keep the foxes 
from raiding the poultry running on free range. 

Several writers have suggested that working trials should 
be held for dachshunds similar to those that take place in Germany. 
There is a working club for the breed in the United States, but 
there artificial earths are used in which is a captured fox or badger. 
This is contrary to our ideas of sport. Sir Charles Lambe 
considers that badger digging is a poor form of sport, and does 
not encourage it. ‘T'rack racing, as has beenjtried in Scotland, 
would require the close proximity of a greyhound racing track, 
and, as the breed is not intended to hunt by sight, the effect of the 
practice, if it became general, might be to impair their noses. 
At the present time Sir Charles Lambe can take out a litter 
eight or nine weeks old, lay them on the scent of a dead rabbit 
that has been dragged along, and they will carry the line for 
three or four hundred yards, which shows they have an inherited 
instinct for tracking. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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CH. HEXE OF DUNQUERQUE., a daughter of Sir Charles 


Lambe’s first dog bred in 1931] 
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ENGLAND: LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER—A REVIEW BY PHILIP TOMLINSON 


The English Landscape, by William Beach Thomas. (Country Life, 
10s. 6d.) 
Historic Haunts of England, by Gwen Woodcock. 
Welsh Border Country, by P. Thoresby Jones. 
Companion into Surrey, by L. Collison-Morley. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
Companion into Essex, by Herbert W. Tompkins. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
The Story of the English Abbeys. Vor. 1: The Northern Counties, 
by Edith Bradley. (Robert Hale, 1os. 6d.) 
Modern England as Seen by an Englishwoman, by Cicely Hamilton. 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) 
A Tour in Northumbria, by Douglas Goldring. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Lakeland Landscape, by Geoffrey Clark and W. Harding Thompson. 
(A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.) 
HAT is the “ typical English scene’’? It is odd 
that the phrase should ever have crept into print 
or into thought. Consonance can never be reached 
about exquisite variety. To pose a question about 
the best English scene would be no less illogical ; 
and it might lead to upheavals of violence even among such lovers 
of the haunts of ancient peace as those listed above. To ask 


(Maclehose, 7s. 6d.) 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 


(Allen and Unwin, 


which is the worst view in England could lead to real results, 


lod 
5 Pe 
ur j OS = 


F. Dixon Scott 
LLANTHONY ABBEY, IN 


we ae ee 
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the English scene or lose it. Since it must be human, let it be 
consonant with the humanities.” 

The tradition must be revived. A clarion call from the 
poets, who just now seem to be preoccupied with an unhealthier 
kind of politics, must be made on behalf of the English heritage. 
For there has been since Saxon days, perhaps earlier, a hand-in- 
hand comradeship between our people and the land. Sir William 
Beach Thomas produces the evidence of this in a survey which 
stretches from the Saxon village unearthed above Penzance to 
the nobility of Durham Cathedral. Everyone has one or two 
spots of England nearer his heart than others. ‘This impartial 
author, who has personal, intimate knowledge of his country 
from years of sauntering up and down it, studying the form of 
its hills and valleys and streams, its history and its fauna, yet 
sounds a more ardent note of affection about certain places. 
But ‘‘ he knows about it all, he knows, he knows.” His book 
is close-packed with significance and beauty. And the many 
illustrations are in keeping with this artistic work. 

Mrs. Woodcock’s “‘ Historic Haunts of England ”’ is a safe 
guide to famous places described with much charm. It is very 
generously illustrated with photographs comparable with that 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN VALLEYS 


(From “The English Landscape’’) 


if not to unanimity. ‘There would be agreement at least on the 
point that the maker of ugliness was man, not nature. Sir William 
Beach Thomas would not deny that, although the theme of his 
analytical survey of the landscape is that “‘ the beauty of England 
is essentially the work of the inhabitants. "They have so fashioned 
their homes and grouped homes, which are villages, their home 
farms, home parks, home woods and even lakes; their gardens 
and hedges and lanes and paths, that the surface matters supremely.” 
And, again, “‘ counties as wide apart in structure as Shropshire 
and Kent confess a similitude due more to the English than to 
England.” 

All true, and happily put, as becomes its author. But his- 
torically true. Man can be a thorough despoiler when he forgets 
his traditions and disregards his inheritance. Against whose 
unfaithfulness is Sir William Beach Thomas calling out in his 
eloquent plea for the preservation of our glorious seaboard ? 
Not Nature’s. Some of the south coast—he mentions thirty 
continuous miles of it—are past preservation, and he names other 
places, north, east, and west, threatened by shacks and ill-designed 
houses: “‘ there will soon be no coast unsullied if a wide and 
drastic planning scheme is not put into operation. We must plan 


““ 


showing the dominating ‘‘ Boston Stump.”” Mr. Thoresby Jones, 
like Sir William Beach Thomas, uses his feet. He has also carried 
about with him an inquisitive and sensitive mind in his wanderings 
in the Welsh border country. The 128 photographs confirm his 
enthusiastic survey of unspoiled and little known country. He 
is severe on Mary Webb’s depiction of rural life in a district he 
knows well. Methuen’s ‘‘ Companion ”’ books are commendable 
for another kind of quality. Mr. Tompkins, it is true, does not 
take for granted, as Mr. Collison-Morley does, the beauty of the 
countryside ; but both give chief attention to the historical and 
literary associations of town and village in Surrey and Essex. 
Two scholarly and well written commentaries. Miss Bradley 
has made a notable beginning to an ambitious task, her aim being 
a simple story of the monastic system in England, told in counties. 
In the present volumes she deals with the abbeys of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, Durham, and 
Yorkshire, and makes those stones speak. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton is a topographer with a difference. 
She has a philosophical mind and a seeing eye. She looks on 
change—changing scenes, changing occupations, changing amuse- 
ments—acks for reasons and suggests solutions. Two pictures 
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which illustrate the text 
indicate her attitude. 
One shows a delicious 
village built in an 
‘‘ illiterate’ age; the 
other an outrageous 
petrol station made in 
an age of compulsory 
education. Here is an 
earnest prayer for the 
English people to re- 
cover the talent of their 
unlettered fathers. Mr. 
Goldring’s is a useful 
more than an eloquent 
book, written to guide 
the visitor to North- 
umbria, to its sports and 
its other entertainments, 
if he can be persuaded 
that he is off to an area 
which is not entirely 
depressed. Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Harding 
‘Thompson, those en- 
ergetic advocates of 
town-planning in accord 
with the genius of the 
English country, have 
produced another 
volume in their series eee 
of county landscapes. Se ape 
This volume on the Lake ie ae ee 
District contains, like THE HEREFORDSHIRE PLAIN FROM THE WOODED EDGE OF THE GOLDEN VALLEY 
their other books, a (From “ Welsh Border Country”’) 

map on an original plan. 

It is a triumph of ingenuity, colouring and signs, showing at once our workaday world into that country, half fairyland and half haunting 
the distribution of scenic features. ‘The authors write with a sense human valley of tears, that is Mr. De La Mare’s own poetic domain, 
of the picturesque, yet with simplicity and restraint. where he makes 











“A music so remote and sweet 
It all but lovely as silence is,’ 


Memory and Other Poems, by Walter de la Mare. (Constable, 6s.) Indeed, this latest collection of poems is one of the best and dearest 
THE elfin enchantment that first rang out a quarter of a century ago of all his life ; even, perhaps, the best of all, because the deepest notes 
with “ The Listeners”’ catches exquisitely at the heart again in Mr. in it sound a dirge for the ultimate pangs of existence, old age (in our- 
Walter De La Mare’s new volume, ‘“‘ Memory,” charming us out of selves and in those we love) and death. Such words, thoughts, feelings 


as can be matched by no other poet of our day enrich these 
pages. How unspeakably perfect, for instance, is the five- 
lined poem, ‘A Child Asleep,” in which the poet, 
confessing his own impotence, bids the “Angel of 
Words ”’ to 


“ 


: watch his face, 
That says so much, so flawlessly, 
And in how small a space!” 
Yet, for all its difference, how equally individual in its 
angle of vision and its telling completeness is the poem 
“Of a Son,” where a French doctor, returning to his 
game of cards with friends after bringing a child into 
the world, is asked casually the name of the mother and 
replies with equal casualness : 
*A woman called Landru.’ 
The poem “ Brother and Sister” is unforgettable in 
tenderness and aching sadness; and ‘‘ Courage” is 
worthy to stand with the best and most austere in English 
poetry: 
*“O Heart, hold thee secure 
In this blind hour of stress, 
Live on, love on, endure, 
Uncowed, though comfortless.”’ 


’ 


In short, here are sweets from every phase of the poet’s 
life—poems such as “ Twice Lovely,” which might have 
graced a volume published in his youth, and poems such 
as “ The Last Chapter,” which speak for themselves of 
their recent date: 
““T am living more alone now than I did; 

This life tends inward, as the body ages ; 

And what is left of its strange book to read 

Quickens in interest with the last few pages.” 
The book is a treasure, a hundred treasures in one. 

¥. to, ©. 

Shropshire Days and Shropshire Ways, by Simon Evans. 

(Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.) 
KINDLINESS and unaffected simplicity, as well as 
deep love of the English countryside, are in all that 
Mr. Simon Evans writes; but now his material has 
beguntorun rather thin. So his “‘ Farewell to the Valley” 
may not represent tragedy for him, after all. Modern 
progress in the shape of a motor cycle has ousted Mr. 
Evans from the eighteen-mile daily round as a country 
postman that he loved so well; but fresh scenes will 
probably give him fresh material. Several of these articles 
have been broadcast talks; one of the best is called 
‘*In Country Places,” and touches on curious Shropshire 
names such as Hopton Wafers, The Gobbet, Thumper’s 
Hole. It is still a remote countryside of which Mr. Evans 
writes; it includes ‘“‘long stretches of land without a 
road, without a hedge, without a wall, just open common- 
land.”” For guidance in darkness or fog, the lonely cottagers 
i ; scatter their broken white crockery along the edges of the 
BOSTON STUMP little footpaths that cross the hills. May a builder never 
(From “Historic Haunts of England ’’) find them ! V.w. EF. 





(Other reviews will be found later in this issue.) 
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MANNERS AND MANOIRS OF NORMANDY IN 


HERE is nothing 

quite equivalent in 

English idiom to 

the French “ petit 

pays,”’ with its half- 
endearing, half-patronising 
ring. For country life and 
country sports have always 
held their own in England 
against the attractions of 
the town. Even London, 
large as it is, has never had 
the magic drawing power 
that Paris holds for the 
rest of France, and no 
English village, however 
small and remote, would 
claim to be in the “little 
country.” 

For Paris and the north 
of France, “‘ le petit pays’ 
means, as a rule, parts of 
Normandy and most of 
Brittany ; and there, where 
old customs survive, the 
most characteristic is the 
festival of Corpus Christi. 
Where, except in the Little 
Country, could the busy 
summer motor traffic, tour- 
ists and all, be held up 
most of the day, while the 
entire population of small 
towns and villages turns out 
and sets to work on the 
pleasant task of making 
flower carpets down the 
middle of their main roads, 
Class A? 

First, sand and col- 
oured sawdust are sprinkled 
along the centre of the way. 
Then more. skilful and 
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\ carpet of flowers and flower-decked altar 
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experienced hands outline 
the pattern, a continuous 
parterre cleverly drawn in 
powdered charcoal. At the 
cross-roads quite elaborate 
ronds points illustrate the 
national feeling for form, 
showing the French gar- 
den art of the eighteenth 
century still in being. 
After the outlines are set, 
baskets of flower heads are 
brought to fill them in. 
Being foxglove time, their 
dainty spotted caps, mixed 
with buttercups and ox-eyed 
daisies, provide a colour 
scheme of pinky mauve, 
gold and silver, enriched 
with occasional touches of 
dark red roses. When all 
is done, the parterres finally 
edged with tiny clippings of 
box, the housewife’s best 
embroidered sheets (hang- 
ing across the front of the 
buildings) carefully 
festooned with branches of 
greenery, the flower-decked 
altars having been set up 
at the appointed places, the 
long procession of the Mass 
starts on its way, censers 
swinging. Given a fine 
summer day, it is the most 
intimate and charming sight 
of “le Petit Pays.” 

That excellent society, 
‘“* La Demeure Historique,” 
which does so much to make 
known and preserve the 
great French chateaux, does 
not forget the claims of 
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REFLECTIONS AT LA GUYARDIERE. The isolation 


of this manoir is typical of Normandy 


LA 


GUYARDIERE 
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GATEWAY. «*Pear-trees give a 


peaceful, domestic touch to the guard-towers ” 
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the Little Country. A variety of 
lovely manoirs are included in its 
lists. For many the word will im- 
mediately conjure up the manoirs and 
fortified farms of the Pas de Calais, 
so like, and unlike, the peel towers 
of their own northern borderland. 
Looking out as the Paris express 
flashes by Hesdigneul, who has not 
been intrigued by the brown brick 
tourelles of the Ferm du Manoir, 
and registered a vow to stop one day 
and investigate further—a day, alas ! 
that never seems to come? Long 
ago, when the British army sat at 
Boulogne Harbour and the French 
on Montreuil Hill, the Ferm du 
Manoir, the Ferm de la Haie and 
their neighbours, needed all their 
moats and towers to protect them 
from casual marauding soldiery and 
foraging parties sent out from both 
camps to bring back what they could. 
But in mote remote districts, happily 
off the continual march of world 
events, such as the wooded country 
round Domtront in the south-west 
corner of Normandy, which is par- 
ticularly rich in fine old manoirs, 
there was less need for fortification. 
This does not mean that the enclosed 
plan of semi-defended house and 
farm buildings was abandoned. A 
thoroughly organised group system, 


with all the dependencies bearing a definite relation to the house, 
still prevails, giving that satisfactory air of completeness, of 


- 
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balanced utility, so characteristically French. 


family. 


The long, low house, built of the local sandstone and retaining 
its central staircase tower, stands in the middle 
enclosure, surrounded by its farm buildings. 
gates of unusual strength and simplicity, open into a flower 


a 
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JOUE DU 


“Wrought iron gates of unusual strength and simplicity ” 


BOIS 


Joué du 
seventeen kilometres north-west of Alengon, is a typical manor 
group, and, to add to its interest, still inhabited by the Joué 


a moated 
Wrought-iron 
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MANOIR DE LA SAUCERIE 


“As strange and romantic as any in the Litt'e Country ~ 


Bois, 


garden 
fashioned 
low garden wall that terminates in toure/les, a practical mixture 
of guard-house and garden pavilion. In front of the manor, 
which faces the village place, the moat opens out into a large pool, 


bright with roses and carnations and all sorts of old- 


herbs. Stone balls decorate the gate-piers and the 


where, if the ducks of Joué du Bois did their duty, a vision of 
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grey walls and gay flowers would meet the eye, instead of the thick 
green scum that obscures all the water. 4 

To the west of the main group a second moated square 
reminiscent of the old moated garden at Helmingham in Suffolk, 


contains the potager, which is enclosed by a double 
beech hedge, with enchanting tourelles of clipped beech 
at each corner. 

Another, more ambitious, manor house, not far 
away, the Manoir de la Beradiére, is known for its 
fine collection of old furniture ; but the building has 
been altered in the eighteenth century, when the chapel 
in the corner of the garden was restored. 

Closer to Domfront, with lovely views of the 
famous castle which William the Conqueror captured 
in 1048, is the Manoir de la Guyardiére, one of the 
most interesting on the ‘“* Demeure Historique ”’ list. 
Buried in its woods and _ fields, its isolation is 
typically Norman, in contrast with the Latin pre- 
ference for living in organised communities. A lime 
avenue borders the lane that leads down from the 
main road to the fortified gateway which guards the 
farm court, with the date 1631 and the Cormier arms 
over the arch. For, like most manoirs, la Guyardiére 
kept its arms intact, when those of the larger chateaux 
were destroyed, either by the revolutionary mob or 
by the owners themselves in  self-preservation—the 
curious blank above the doorway in some otherwise 
ornate chateau fagade, may prove puzzling until the 
grim reason is recalled. Inside the manor gate a 
moat affords a further protection for the house and 
potager ; and beyond that a Normandy garth, a high 
bank closely planted with trees, continues the defences. 
To-day, pear trees give a peaceful domestic touch 
to the guard-towers, and gaps have been cut in the 
outer garth, the better to enjoy the views of Domfront, 
for the only invaders are stray tourists from Bagnoles 
de l’Orne, and local artists who come to paint the 
charming ensemble and its reflections. 

Fallen in the world, not even on the list of the 
““Demeure Historique,” la Saucerie proclaims its 
manorial rank by the three fat pigeons on a shield 
over the gate-house. It is a curious moated building 
of limestone rubble with half-timber and brick nogging 
above, its fantastic outline vaguely recalling some 
English Jacobean gateway. But this gate-house is 
the actual manor dwelling, with windows on the inner 
side overlooking the lower buildings of the farm 
quadrangle and orchard it protected. Jost in the 
deep wooded landscape that, viewed from the ramparts 
of Domfront, seems one vast forest stretching away 
to the coast at Mont St. Michel and the confines of 
Brittany, with a difficult approach down narrow lanes 
and across open fields, the Manoir de la Saucerie, 
even in its present humble state, is worth the trouble 
of reaching. It remains as strange and romantic a 


building as any in the Little Country of Normandy. 
ConsTANCE M., VILLIERS-STUART. 
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HE yachting season now under way, after this sunny 

but cold spring, promises to be one of the most interesting 

on record. There is no immediate prospect of another 

challenge for the America’s Cup, and only one of the 

large class, Astra, will be seen at the regattas round the 
coast, as tender to Mr. Hugh Paul’s 12-metre Little Astra. In 
spite of this, I expect that more yachts and more amateur yachts- 
men will be racing and cruising than ever before. 

It is interesting that an age which has almost driven sail 
off the high seas should have so encouraged the increase of privately 
owned cruising yachts. There will always remain a special 
fascination in movement without effort, in getting somewhere 
for nothing. And as this movement is controlled, so will yachting 
assume either the characteristics of a sport or a pastime. 

The attitude which prefers to make of sailing a sport will 
probably include an 
element of the com- 
petitive spirit. Those 
who sail for sport will, 
therefore, tend to 
gravitate towards some 
form of racing,whether 
it be day sailing in 
home waters, or the 
more strenuous ocean 
racing, when several 
days or weeks at sea, 
with the crew at high 
tension, are to be ex- 
pected. 

If sailing is to be 
a pastime, and there- 
fore more leisurely, it 
need be no less techni- 
cal or absorbing. 

In this case, time 
being no object, inde- 
pendence of the impli- 
cations of life ashore 
can be complete. But 
the sailor’s freedom of 
the shore does not 
necessarily bring with 
it the ability to sail in 
any predetermined 
direction upon the sea. 
His coming and going 
are strictly subservient 
to tide and weather. 
He must be prepared 
to subordinate his 
manner of living to 
suit his pastime, if he 
is to get anywhere at 
all. To some extent 
he becomes a child of 
Nature, weather-wise 4 Taw 
and intuitive, and the 
uncertainty of sailing 
is part of its attraction 
to him. 

To live aboard and 
sail a ship oneself is 
no idle pastime, but 
there are a large and 
increasing number of 
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THE START OF A CRUISER CLASS RACE 


amateur owners of little sailing yachts whose ambition lies in 
trying to perfect their seamanship, so that they can reap the 
reward of the labour which the full life of a sailing yacht entails. 

The delight of cruising is the independence which affords 
peace of mind, even when discomfort fills the body. For those 
who wish to escape from the hubbub of modern life, there can be 
nothing so well calculated to soothe jaded nerves as a hard sail in 
the open sea. 

The doings of cruising yachtsmen receive little publicity, nor 
would their owners wish to see themselves in the limelight ; but 
the large racing classes perform in public, and a good deal of 
glamour is attached to their achievements. ‘This year the twelves 
will again be the biggest ot the International classes, and several 
of these yachts have undergone alterations during the winter. 
Sir William Burton’s Marina has had her mast shifted, and I 
hear her owner is ex- 
perimenting with a new 
form of flexible boom 
invented by himself. 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith 
has returned to this 
class, where he was 
once so successful with 
the Nicholson-designed 
Mouette,and has bought 
Alanna, which only 
appeared late last 
season, re-naming her 
Blue Marlin. She is 
painted the famous 
Endeavour’ colours, 
royal blue with a white 
boot-topping. Mr. 
‘* Johnny ’’ Payne’s 
Fife-designed Vanity V 
is expected to race in 
the class later on. The 
prospects forthetwelves 
are very good indeed ; 
they are a splendid size 
and type of yacht, and 
provide first-rate sport 
without great expense. 
The twelves will race 
at Kingstown and the 
Clyde during July, this 
being their first visit 
there since 1933. 

The Royal Ocean 
Racing Club have a 
tremendous pro- 
gramme ahead of them. 
Latifa, their Commo- 
dore’s beautiful fifty- 
ton yawl, left England 
in April for America, 
and will take part in 
the Bermuda Race in 
June. This race is 
now sailed on alternate 
years with our Fastnet 
Race, an arrangement 
allowing an exchange 
of visits by yachts of 
both countries. 

On this side of the 
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Atlantic the R.O.R.C. 
Rule has been generally 
adopted, and a number 
of new English and 
foreign yachts built to 
the Rule are entered 
for the Heligoland 
Race on June 3rd. 

Three other series 
of races have been 
arranged. The first 
series comprises races 
from Falmouth to 
Kingstown, where the 
fleet will be augmented 
by contingents from 
North Wales and Scot- 
land ; and from Kings- 
town the whole fleet 
will race to Hunter’s 
Quay in time for the 
handicap racing in the 
main events of the 
Clyde Fortnight. 

The second series 
of races is to the Baltic. 
The ports visited will 
be Kristiansand, 
Copenhagen, Warne- 
munde, and _ Kiel. 
These races will be 
largely international in 
character, and an entry 
of over 100 yachts is 
expected for the last 
race of this series, 
which is being organ- 
ised by the Germans. 

The last series of 
R.O.R.C. events will 
take the fleet from 
Cowes to Dinard, and 
thence to lIle_ de 
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Torbay, an attractive As a cutter she sailed to Bermuda under jury rig a tast type of comfort- 


tour lasting a week. 
At least one new French yacht designed to the R.O.R.C. Rule 
is expected to take part in this series. ‘The Germans, who are 
as badly bitten with the ocean-racing bug as ourselves, are also 
building four or five yachts, two of which are for the German Navy ; 
and it is very welcome news that the Dutch have four new off-shore 
racers, intended to take part in the Baltic series. This is Holland’s 
first enterprise on such a large scale. 

Off-shore racing, which is a post-War development of yachting, 
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largely owes its present 
popularity in Europe 
to the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, whose 
secretary, Major 
Buckley, and his com- 
mittee of experts have 
developed a type of 
race and a type of boat 
combining what is best 
of racing and cruising. 
These yachts are, in 
the great majority of 
cases, handled and 
navigated solely by 
amateurs. ‘There are 
no money prizes, and 
the sailing is for sail- 
ing’s sake, while the 
competitive element 
and the certainty of a 
good party after the 
race are inducements 
to start, even on the 
most uninviting of days 
of an English summer. 
When it is raining and 
there is a strong head 
wind, there is always 
a temptation to remain 
comfortably at anchor, 
unless you are under 
some sort of moral 
obligation to. start. 
Once outside and in 
the open sea, con- 
ditions never seem so 
bad as you expect, and, 
what is more, it is 
often possible to sail 
clean out of the bad 
weather into sunshine 
in a few hours. 


able cruising vacht, 
which must also be seaworthy to a very high degree, and capable 
of being driven, if she is to win a place, in weather which might 
force other yachts to heave-to. It is acknowledged, also, that 
the best off-shore racers are the easiest on their crews. I think 
the secret of their success lies in their lightness, as much as in 
any other feature of their design. A light boat has a better chance 
than a heavy one of remaining dry in a seaway, and I know nothing 
more exhilarating than bouncing across the Channel when the 
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wind blows fresh, close to some special rival who is also doing 
her damnedest to get there first. 

The most responsible job in races where land may be out 
of sight for days and nights, and especially round the shores of 
England and France, where fog may blot out familiar landmarks 
of an iron-bound coast, is that which falls to the navigator. Ocean 
races have often been lost or won by navigation. In 1935, for 
instance, Stormy Weather, the American yawl which won the 
Transatlantic and Fastnet Races that year, took a northerly route, 
and sailed for days in fog through the icebergs off the American 
coast. Her navigator plotted the position of every iceberg in 
that part of the North Atlantic, as reported by wireless from the 
patrol vessels, and the yacht was driven with all the canvas she 
could stand through the fog, blindfold, for nearly a week. 

These ocean-racing yachts are mostly quite small. The 
size limit for the large class stands at 6oft. on the water-line ; 
actually, those ocean racers of over 50ft. may almost be counted 
on one’s fingers. Frequent sail-changing is heavy work on a 
large vessel, and a more popular size is round about 35ft., which 
corresponds to a yacht of about twenty to twenty-five tons. The 
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low limit for the smaller class is 25ft., and even little boats of 
this size have proved themselves safe and seaworthy in the annual 
Channel Race round the Royal Sovereign and Havre Lightships, 
which can be, and often is, a very hard test for any sailing yacht. 
The Channel Race is sailed during the August Bank Holiday 
week-end, a time of year often accompanied by stormy con- 
ditions. 

A large number of new British yachts have been built during 
the winter, and the fleet will contain boats designed by Fife, 
Nicholson and Mylne and, among young designers, Laurent 
Giles and Robert Clark, who is still in his twenties. Giles’ designs 
all have speed and individuality. His Maid of Malham, which 
is a very fast yacht in light winds, is being sailed by the Royal 
Naval Sailing Association this season. Robert Clark’s Ortac, 
his first ocean racer, ended her first season as champion boat, 
and great things are expected of his new design Frivale, a larger 
yacht of similar type. 

Both Giles and Clark are practical seamen and go to sea in the 
boats they design, and their observations are bringing a new light to 
bear upon the whole science of yacht designing. | PETER TEMPLE. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


ON PACKING 


HIS is a time of year at which I become a bird of 

passage, flying from Somerset to Ayrshire, then back 

for a briefest surcease to Kent, and then off to Fife. 

Consequently I live in a vale of packing. Indeed, 
at this very moment I have been “ putting out ” my things to 
be packed, and am still intoning “ ties, collars, mackintosh 
trousers,” to be suddenly seized with a cold fear of having for- 
gotten pyjamas. It is, I hope, a subject to arouse in the breasts 
at least of some readers a sympathetic understanding. 

A friend told me the other day of a tragedy that came entirely 
from packing. He had a faithful manservant who packed for 
him and for years was impeccable. Suddenly he began to 
make mistakes, sending his master away for the week-end 
without now one and now another essential garment. At last 
the master protested that there was nothing for it but that 
they should compile together in mutual helpfulness a written 
list to be referred to on each occasion. The servant objected 
with unexampled dignity but some looseness of thought; he 
said he could not accept such a reflection on his memory. The 
master suppressed the obvious retort, and they went on for some 
time in the old happy-go-lucky way, but it was clear that things 
could never be quite the same again ; the little rift widened 
and widened until at last they parted. 

It is a sad little story, and my heart bleeds for both parties. 
Yet, on the whole, I think I must take the master’s side, for it 
is not too much to say that the pleasure of a night’s visit can be 
ruined by one of these errors. ‘There are, for instance, alien 
collars that come to us we know not how through the laundry. 
We take pity on the foundlings and do not destroy them, or 
perhaps we are greedy and rejoice in a gratuitous addition to 
our stock. Yet it is sure as fate that this is the collar which will 
be packed up. The agony of too tight a collar needs no em- 
phasising, and yet perhaps too large a one is worse ; ties perform 
almost incredible antics in slipping under it, and there are few 
men not made miserably self-conscious by a misbehaving tic. 
Touching wood, and in a good hour be it spoken, no such mis- 
fortune has lately befallen, but one cannot but live in dread. 
Sometimes I “ put out ” things and a kind somebody packs them 
for me after suggesting additions ; sometimes the process is 
reversed. Either of these methods is better than that of putting 
them out together, when each trusts too much to the other. 
It was this joint plan of action which once sent me to stay and 
dine in a college of Oxford with evening trousers but no vestige 
of coat or waistcoat. However, there is no man of greater 
“resource and initiative’ than a good scout. He found an 
undergraduate who boxed for the University, and into his coat 
I was pressed, and even, with an effort, into his waistcoat, to be 
unbuttoned after dinner. Next day I had to move into another 
college, and there was a portly and fortunately absent bursar ; 
all was well, but it had been a shattering experience. 

There is one pleasant house, where I have often stayed, 
which adds a perceptible yearly sum to the funds of a local charity 
by selling or letting out various objects to absent-minded visitors. 
What are the things most commonly left behind? I do not 


think that the house has kept any exact statistics, but I imagine 
toothbrushes and black evening ties are at the head of the list, 
closely followed by studs, especially collar-studs, and links. 
Black ties have, I am sure, some particularly impish quality, 
for I can recall one or two desperate charges dowr the street 
to get in before the shops have shut, and, at one particular hotel 
by the sea, the borrowing from a kind waiter of something 
closely resembling a bootlace. As a rule, however—and it is 
that which makes the matter so difficult to deal with—the 
necessary objects take turns in eluding us. ‘The comb, let us 
say, will not be left behind twice running, but there is always 
something else to step into the breach and be forgotten in its 
stead. To forget a razor in some house remote from barbers 
and tenanted solely by ladies and by gentlemen with beards— 
this would be the ultimate nightmare, and it may yet come 
to pass. 

Of course, to persons of well regulated minds all these 
troubles appear fantastic and unnecessary. They have a list 
inside their portmanteaux, and very often, especially if they are 
of a precise and military turn, they insist on packing for them- 
selves. The packing art is one that many of us can never master. 
We see how it is done when we unpack the handiwork of another, 
but for the life of us we cannot grasp the principle. When some- 
body packs for us there seems to be no inch of space wasted ; 
when we have to repack the very same objects there are endless 
little nooks crying out to be filled, and, however much we may 
cram them with an odd sock or a mass of ties, the result is not 
the same. The bad packer’s inclination—or, at any rate, my 
inclination—is to begin by spreading over the bottom of the bag 
a layer of shoes, but I doubt if this is right ; shoes in my hands 
seem utterly to lack the power of compressing themselves as 
they ought. If they are put at the top of the bag they are so 
hard and lumpy; the cover may, with severe exertion, be 
partially shut down on them, and we hope that the rest may be 
accomplished by sitting on the cover, but they will not yield 
so much as an inch. Something of the same sort is true of 
dirty clothes. Rolled up by skilful hands they take up no space 
at all; but when I pack them I may grind my teeth in my 
attempts to make a right little, tight little bundle of a shirt, 
but it remains horribly bloated and swollen. Such as I can 
only feel reasonably happy when, as we set out for a journey, 
we feel our clothes positively rattling in our luggage ; then we 
know that—only perhaps after superhuman struggles—we shall 
get them in again when we start for home. 

The one thing to be said for our sort of packing is that 
it does not take long. The battle is terrific while it lasts ; the 
heat generated by it is appalling, but it is soon over. On the 
other hand, I have observed that ladies, who are well versed in 
the art, whose clothes certainly take up much less room than 
ours do, set about packing days beforehand, as if they were going 
to stay away for years and are considering and choosing and 
rejecting up to the very last moment when the cab is at the door 
and their menfolk are rapidly approaching a state of frenzy. 
Why is this ? B. D. 
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Waxed walnut dressing-table £14.15s. Dressing-chair £3 .7.6. 
Heal’s also have an interesting selection of curtain fabrics. 
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ELECTRICITY 


IN THE COUNTRY - BY LISTERS 
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Is there anything with quite the same atmosphere 
so joyous and carefree —as Country Fiouse cricket ? 
And the social side of it when the day’s play is 
done ! 
Where there’s a Lister Plant for generating 
Electricity—independently of any Public Supply 
—the clean pervasive illumination everywhere, 
indoors and out; electric fires, refrigerators, 
fans, irons, the radio and other accessories as 
well as power for pumping water (often raised 
by a Lister pump) to any part of the house or 
grounds—especially that carefully prepared 
wicket which means so much to the veterans 
who “can’t see’em as they used to”? ! 





No doubt whatever of the wisdom 

of investing in a Lister plant—ask 

any Lister Owner. 

Inspected periodically by an 

Engineer under the Lister 

Contact Scheme (available for a 

modest fee per annum) there's, 

humanly speaking, no fear 
whatever of breakdown. 





The running cost? 
Just about  a-penny- 
\) per-unit with the 
Lister diesel engine. 
One of Lister's 
Advisory — Engineers \ 
will be pleased to call, 
make a thorough in- 
spection and submit a 
report on the most suit- 
able plant to provide 
electricity, or a pump 
to raise water, with 
the costs, which you can 
think over and compare 
at your leisure. 
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NEWS FOR DIESEL ENGINE USERS 


Listard chromium hardened cylinders having 400 per 
cent. increased wear resistance, made under van der 
Horst Patents, are now fitted to Diesel Engines. 








Owners of Lister Diesel Engines not treated with 
this process can, when requiring a rebore or new 
cylinder liner, have existing cylinders Listard 
processed. 
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GRACEFUL figure .. . the 
A charm of bright eyes . . . a clear 

skin and lustrous hair . 
these are the visible signs of 
radiant health. 


Every woman can possess the natural 
beauty of perfect fitness by observing 
the two important essentials of health 
—correct nourishment and proper 
sleep. To ensure these there is 
nothing like Ovaltine. 


Regular daily Ovaltine makes your 
dietary really complete in health- 
giving nourishment. For Ovaltine 
is richest in the food elements needed 
to build up brain, nerve and body. 
Ovaltine again at bedtime is, as 
everyone knows, the best way to 
ensure peaceful, beautifying sleep. 


So make delicious Ovaltine your 
passport to health and charm. On 
try Ovaltine served 


warm days, 


Cold. It is a glorious, creamy, 
go alluring drink—quite the most de- 
| Re Ran ss ED lightful you have ever tasted. 
CINCINDET- st — 
OVALTINE | Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 & 3/3. 
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at Cafés, 
Restaurants, 
Bathing Pools | 
\. & Milk Bars 
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AN ARISTOCRAT AMONG CLIMBERS 


The large-flowered clematis are an invaluable race of ornamental climbers for garden 
decoration in early and late Summer 


MONG plants of climbing and trailing habit there is 
none, with the probable exception of the roses, to 
beat the clematis. They are a valuable race of orna- 
mental climbers, and deserve to have more friends 
among gardening devotees than they have. Their 

uses in the garden are many. ‘They are second to none as plants 
for wall decoration, being one of the few plants that tone well 
with walls of old mellow brick. In addition, they are never so 
rampant in growth as to obscure the beauty of the brickwork 
or the architecture. For draping pergola and trellis they are 
excellent and, when trained on pillars or poles, are only inferior 
in beauty to the rambler roses. Again, they look equally weil 
planted in an isolated position on a lawn, as they are at Kew, 
or placed in association with herbaceous flowers or with shrubs 
and roses. 


WITH SHRUBS AND ROSES 

The ingenious gardener will discover for himself many 
charming ways of using them, and those who were ever fortunate 
enough to see how excellently they were employed at Gravetye 
Manor, where they were superbly grown by the late Mr. Markham, 
will doubtless have profited by the visit and trained them with 
considerable effect among shrubs and roses in borders and on 
trellis-work. One of the accompanying _illustrations—which, 
alas! can only be portrayed in black and white—gives some idea 
of the beauty that comes from an association of the fine Pyracantha 
Rogersiana and a blue or carmine-flowered clematis. The group- 
ing provides one of the most picturesque incidents in the June 
garden, and is only approached in splendour by a union of pink 
climbing roses and a light blue or deep purple clematis. In the 
herbaceous border they are hardly less valuable, and several of 
the blue varieties are admirable for completing a colour scheme 
in blue by training them up rustic poles or wire supports about 
eight or ten feet high behind the tall spires of blue delphiniums 
or lupins. Such an arrangement is well worth trying at the ends 
of a long border as well as at intervals throughout its length, 
serving to provide several impressive incidents that add much 
to the beauty and attraction of the mixed border of hardy flowers. 
Instead of being introduced to provide a blend of harmonious 
shades, the varieties can be so chosen as to afford a contrasting 
note, and those who like contrasts in their colour schemes might 
try a combination of apricot or yellow lupins and a rich purple 
clematis like Jackmanni superba. 

Their employment in borders and on walls, arches and pergolas 
is only one aspect of their decorative value. ‘They are equally 
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indispensable in less disciplined surroundings, where they can be 
used with advantage to clothe small trees that are either dead 
or dying, or to cover unsightly stumps. ‘Their value in this 
respect has never been exploited as it might be, and there are 
many gardeners faced with the difficult problem of how to get 
rid of tree stumps who might employ the more vigorous-growing 
species and varieties of clematis as a decorative furnishing for 
transforming such unsightly objects into features of interest and 
beauty. All the stronger-growing kinds are excellent for this 
purpose. A species like the fine white C. montana, for example, 
will easily reach the top of a tree 30ft. high, and provide in a 
few years’ time a perfect cascade of white starry blossoms ; while 
the old purple Jackmanni makes a lovely screen for an old stump. 
SOIL AND SITUATION 

They are not difficult plants to please, but, like many others, 
have their likes, in the shape of a rich loamy soil, rather light in 
texture and a little on the moist side, though good drainage is 
essential. Where the ground is heavy it pays to improve the 
texture by adding lime rubble and leaf mould, and, as an additional 
precaution, to ensure efficient drainage the plants should be set 
on a slight mound. It is a good plan to break up the soil well 
before planting, adding a little well rotted manure when digging, 
and a sprinkling of lime rubble if the soil is naturally innocent of 
lime. The plants will appreciate the extra nourishment, and 
flower all the better for it. Failing manure, spent hops can be 
used as a substitute, especially in thin and dry soils where there 
is little nourishment available. 

Planting is a matter for the late autumn or the spring, and 
April is probably about as good as any time, though, as the plants 
are supplied in pots, their transplanting can be done at almost 
any time with little risk of disappointment. There are two 
important points to note in moving them. ‘The first is, not to 
set them too deeply ; and the second, to firm the soil well round 
the plant when it is in position. After the removal of the plant 
from the pot, the ball of roots should be set about two inches 
below the surface, allowing for the settlement of the ground. 
As the stem is slender and supported by a cane when the plant is 
received from the nurseryman, care should be taken to see that 
it is not bent over or twisted in any way when planting. Experi- 
ence has shown that if the first leaf joint above ground is carefully 
pegged down below the surface, greater root development is 
encouraged and stronger plants will be obtained. The roots 
appreciate a cool situation, and for this reason they should have 
some low bushy things, such as lavender or rosemary, about their 
base ; or, if they are set against pillar or trellis, they should be 








so placed that the 
base of the stem 
is on the north or 
shady side of the 
support and_ the 
upper part trained 
round into the 
sun, 

If the plants 
are to do really 
well, their pruning 
is a matter of some 
importance. There 
are conflicting 
opinions about the 
necessity for the 
use of the knife, 
but most good 
growels ate agreed 
that the _ best 
results follow care- 
ful and regular 
pruning. The 
proper time for 
the work is in the 
early spring, when 
the buds are swell- 
ing and there are 
signs of quicken- 
ing growth. There 
are two methods of 
pruning, according 
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treatment encour- 
ages the develop- 
ment of vigorous 
shoots from the 
base, which carry 
a profuse show of 
blossom in_ the 
late summer. 

Few gardeners 
will have room for 
anything like all 
the hybrid varieties 
that are available 
nowadays, but 
there are a few 
that are worth 
growing in every 
garden, and of 
these Nelly Moser, 
Crimson King, 
Lasurstern, Gipsy 
Queen, Mrs. Bate- 
man, Perled’Azure, 
the light blue Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, 
The President, 
Ville de Lyon, and 
the old Jackmanni, 
of which the form 
called superba is 
to be preferred to 


\ CURTAIN OF THE WHITE FLOWERED CLEMATIS, MRS. BATEMAN, the type, are some 


to the type and IN EARLY SUMMER of the most desir- 


growth of the 
plants, and at the outset the gardener should acquaint himself 
with the method suited to his particular varieties. With nearly 
all the species, like C. montana, the ever-green Armandii, the 
bright yellow C. tangutica obtusiuscula, and the sweet-scented 
C. Flammula, pruning simply consists in removing all the dead 
wood and all the weak straggly shoots. ‘The same applies to those 
varieties belonging to the early summer-flowering Patens and 
Florida sections of the race, which include such named kinds 
as Mrs. George Jackman, King of the Belgians, and Belle of 
Woking. With these, the old ripened wood should be trained 
in, and the rest of the growths cut away, except any that are 
required to furnish bare spaces. 
THE STRONG-GROWING VARIETIES 

On the other hand, all the strong-growing varieties belonging 

to the Jackmanni, lanuginosa and viticella sections, which flower 


on the young summer shoots, should be cut back to within about 
eighteen inches of the ground each year. This rather drastic 


able. A _ recently 
introduced variety named Huldine, with large pearly white blooms 
is well worth having, and, when increased stock is available, so 
is the new Silver Queen, which was raised by the late Mr. Mark- 
ham at Gravetye and selected last year by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for trial at Wisley. With these no one will go far wrong, 
and they can be supported by some of the species, which, though 
they fall short of the beauty of the large-flowered cousins, are, 
nevertheless, all attractive plants, with a charm and refinement 
which are lacking in the nurserymen’s productions. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA 


The well known C. montana and its forms called rubens 
and Wilsonii, the lovely C. Armandi, C. Spooneri, chrysocoma, 
and tangutica, are all too good to overlook; while, if there is 
room in the mixed border, a plant or two of the deep violet- 
purple C. integrifolia Durandii and the herbaceous C. Davidiana, 
with bright blue, hyacinth-shaped blossoms, will pay well for 
their inclusion. G. C, 'TAYton. 
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Like every piece of genuine 
silverware, this lovely castor — 
once the property of Viscount 
Anson and now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—is hall- 
marked, the symbols indicating 
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that it was made by the famous 
Paul Lamerie in London in 
the year 1729-39 
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HALL-MARKS 


OF QUALITY 


The hall-mark, so to speak, of the V intage Ale of England, is the 


Bass Triangle. All over the world this Triangle is famed and 


familiar as symbolising the highest achievement in British brewing. 
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so placed that the 
base of the stem 
is on the north or 
shady side of the 
support and _ the 
upper part trained 
round into the 
sun, 

If the plants 
are to do really 
well, their pruning 
is a matter of some 
importance. There 
are conflicting 
opinions about the 
necessity for the 
use of the knife, 
but most good 
groweis ate agreed 
that the _ best 
results follow care- 
ful and = regular 
pruning. The 
proper time for 
the work is in the 
early spring, when 
the buds are swell- 
ing and there are 
signs of quicken- 
ing growth. There 
are two methods of 
pruning, according A 
to the type 
growth of the 
plants, and at the outset the gardener should acquaint himself 
with the method suited to his particular varieties. With nearly 
all the species, like C. montana, the ever-green Armandii, the 
bright yellow C. tangutica obtusiuscula, and the sweet-scented 
C. Flammula, pruning simply consists in removing all the dead 
wood and all the weak straggly shoots. ‘The same applies to those 
varieties belonging to the early summer-flowering Patens and 
Florida sections of the race, which include such named kinds 
as Mrs. George Jackman, King of the Belgians, and Belle of 
Woking. With these, the old ripened wood should be trained 
in, and the rest of the growths cut away, except any that are 
required to furnish bare spaces. 

THE STRONG-GROWING VARIETIES 

On the other hand, all the strong-growing varieties belonging 
to the Jackmanni, lanuginosa and viticella sections, which flower 
on the young summer shoots, should be cut back to within about 
eighteen inches of the ground each year. This rather drastic 
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treatment encour- 
ages the develop- 
ment of vigorous 
shoots from the 
base, which carry 
a profuse show of 
blossom in_ the 
late summer. 

Few gardeners 
will have room for 
anything like all 
the hybrid varieties 
that are available 
nowadays, but 
there are a few 
that are worth 
growing in every 
garden, and of 
these Nelly Moser, 
Crimson King, 
Lasurstern, Gipsy 
Queen, Mrs. Bate- 
man, Perle d’Azure, 
the light blue Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, 
The President, 
Ville de Lyon, and 
the old Jackmanni, 
of which the form 
called superba is 
to be preferred to 
the type, are some 
of the most desir- 
able. A recently 
introduced variety named Huldine, with large pearly white blooms 
is well worth having, and, when increased stock is available, so 
is the new Silver Queen, which was raised by the late Mr. Mark- 
ham at Gravetye and selected last year by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for trial at Wisley. With these no one will go far wrong, 
and they can be supported by some of the species, which, though 
they fall short of the beauty of the large-flowered cousins, are, 
nevertheless, all attractive plants, with a charm and refinement 
which are lacking in the nurserymen’s productions. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA 


The well known C. montana and its forms called rubens 
and Wilsonii, the lovely C. Armandii, C. Spooneri, chrysocoma, 
and tangutica, are all too good to overlook; while, if there is 
room in the mixed border, a plant or two of the deep violet- 
purple C. integrifolia Durandii and the herbaceous C. Davidiana, 
with bright blue, hyacinth-shaped blossoms, will pay well for 
their inclusion. G. C. TayLor. 
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Like every piece of genuine 
silverware, this lovely castor — 
once the property of Viscount 
Anson and now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—is hall- 
marked, the symbols indicating 
that it was made by the famous 
Paul Lamerie in London in 
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AN IMPERIAL BATTUE IN 1753 


HERE has re- ie. > HOOTING FIXING = =e : LS ero 11,345 head; and in the 


cently come into , See sl 

my keeping, ; 

through the kind- 

ness of my friend 
Mr. Henry Clowes, an 
interesting table of game 
killed during a shoot in 
Bohemia 185 years ago. 
As I think it may prove 
entertaining to others 
besides myself I give it 
here in detail. 

““H.M. the Emperor ” 
is the principal guest, the 
shoot being given by the 
Colloredos. Francis of 
Lorraine was born in 1708, 
and in 1736 married Maria 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, daughter of 
Charles VI, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. She ap- 
pointed Francis co-regent 
with herself, and on the 
death of her father in 1745 
he was elected Emperor of 
the Romans. Of their 
children the most famous 
was the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Their 
descendants included the 
Emperor Francis Joseph 
and Francis’ Ferdinand, 
murdered at Serajevo. 

In the shooting, which 
began on August 29th and 
lasted until September 18th, 
a total of 47,950 head was 
killed. The Emperor, as 
might be expected, fired the 
greatest number of shots 
9,789. He is followed by 
General St. Ignon with 
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succeeding shoots of three 
days each, 16,001, with a 
total of 5,149 in the first; 
and 21,340, with a total of 
8,933 head. This works out 
roughly at one head of game 
to two and one-third shots 
—not a bad average for 
twenty-three guns, taking 
into account the weapons 
used. 

The Emperor, Princess 
Charles, Prince d’Auersberg 
(8,798), Prince Adam 
d’Auersberg (5,792), Count 
d’Uhlefeld (7,702), Count de 
Clary and Count Joseph 
Kinsky shot every day. 
Marquis d’Ains (5,827), 
General Bourghausen 
(8,957), General St. Ignon, 
Baron Kettler (8,106),and 
Count Leopold  Kinsky 
(6,724) missed one day each ; 
Count Rod Colloredo 
(6,586) two days; Countess 
Ther. Kinsky (2,477) shot 
on ten days, General Oginsky 
(1,922) on five, Count Net- 
tolitzky (1,810) on four; 
Countess Gab. Colloredo 
(113), Count A. Colloredo 
(1,013), and Count Gund. 
Colloredo (983) on three 
days ; Prince Piccolomini 
(405), Count Kerzan (835), 
and Baron Wentz 
d’Obrzensky (390) on two ; 
and Prince de Lowenstein 
(836) on one. (The figures 
after the names refer to the 
total number of shots fired.) 
In all, 116,209 shots were 








9,636, Count de Clary with m fired. 
9,454, Count Jos. Kinsky Sees OP — = I wish I had seen them 
with 9,044, and H.R.H. 4 CONTEMPORARY SHOOT IN ENGLAND in their gay uniforms, with 


Princess Charles with 9,010. 

(Partridges, as will be seen, were the principal object of the sport ; 
19,545 were killed, and 18,243 hares.) ‘The locality of the shoot 
lies between Prague and Dresden in the north of Bohemia. It will 
be seen that, in the first two days, out of a total of 17,516 shots, 
7,437 head of game were killed. In nine days following, 38,743 
shots accounted for 15,086 ; in the next three days, out of 22,609, 


their retainers. I should like 
to know the relationship they bore one to the other. Why “ the 
arquebuse ”’ is mentioned with such particularity ; whether the other 
guns got ticked off for shooting more than the Emperor, and what 
they thought of the presence of the ladies. It is still amusing to 
speculate as to what manner of people they were, and to regret that 
such days were not more often recorded. FRANK WALLACE. 


TABLE OF A HUNT AT WHICH H.M. THE EMPEROR WAS PRESENT 


Held in Bohemia on the lands named below, and of Game shot thereon, in the year 1753 







































































GAME KILLED. 
nn fn 
COUNTRY DATES TOTAL 2 Zz a z 
OF NAMES OF PLACES HUNTED. SHOTS |. yo = ‘ = 
HUNTED. HUNTS Firep. J, | 2 2lZ x Z = z 4 #5 
- 2 < x. s iy 4 } = = 
x S ) Ss . = < < ~ & 
=| | | me = r-¥ = _ G {9 
Aug. ¥ 
SCHLEB | {29 | Winarzer 8,786 | - -|2] 2,610] 430 850 6) 43 273,943 
30 Schuber 8.728 _ 1,662 219 1.530 21 61 1 3,494 
PoTaL 17,516 2] 4,272 649 = 2,380 27 «104 3] 7,437 
Sept 
u Krzeczkow 5,570 F - -|- - 404 16 1,193 11 43 3 1,670 
| 2 Wrbowa Lhota f 4.116 - - 783 — 825 3 32 1 1,644 
3 Opolan Patek, in pheasantry . 1,992 - 507 2 358 7 6 3 883 
rere 4 From Polabetz to Wokraiihlick 2,888 564 824 1 1 4] 1,394 
POTIEBRAD x fo the chateau in Lybitz district, with Arquebuse 1042 24 6/| 2 1 . 35 
9 From Patckan to the Pheasantry of Podiebrad 6,231 2 302 812 | 2,552 6 9 4] 3,687 
10 Hawranssko ; ’ en ea < ; 8.685 58 | 2,349 79 2 4] 2,492 
{11 In the cantons of Saan and Lybitz, with Arquebuse 3.99475 19 4 417 8 635 2 19 -# 1,119 
12 At Saan and the canton of Beghon .. , 5,363 25 797 402 925 l 5 7 2,162 
TOTAL 38,743 17 | 70 10 | 2 3,833 [3,599 | 7,391 31 | 117 | 26 $15,086 
Sept 
' 5 From Brandeis to Nohawiczka 8.321 1,201 767 1,256 17 22 4 3,267 
BRANDEIS .. ; 6  Wraber 7588 12 | — 2158 | 164 | 1.735 5| a3| - Pooe 
7 Ischelakow, Przerow and Kersko 6,700 7 1 2 1 1,782 1 2,135 26 37 1 3,986 
TOTAL 22,609 | 3 2\|- 1 5,141 932 5,726 438 87 5 $11,345 
sept 
13 Lizelitz Kradischko, Woleschnitz to Podhaisko 8,864 | - ¢ 1,347 678 ¢ 4 1 2. 
CHLUMETZ .. J 14 Nepoliss in Schibossitz . . xe és ae 7,117 1 l 493 1229 703 : e ] 2 130 
(15 Leopold-ruh, with Arquebuse 20 78 - 8 
TOTAL 16,001 | 9 l - - 1,170 | 2,576 1,381 6 2/4 5,149 
sept. 
” : {16 Tschanker. . ws ic T , 3,576 | - - 999 99 280 1 7| -{| 1,386 
OPPOTSCHNO \ 17 Pulitz and the Pond in the Great Park 9741 4\-|1 1,381 | 1,088 1,044 1 32 11 3°62 
18 Konigslhoia and Klaschu a ot 8,023 —|/-|- 56 1,943 _ 4 5 3.985 
TOTAL. 21,340 - 4\/-/1 7 11,743 | 3,267 2 43 169 8,933 
GRAND TOTAL 116,209 19 77 10 6 18,243 9,499 19,545 | 114 353 | 54 $47,950 
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Cash on Tour 


A tourist can cash his own 
cheques anywhere in Great 
Britain. The Manager at 
your own Branch will be 
pleased to pave the way in 
any given town so that your 


drawings may be honoured 


within pre-arranged limits. 


The business at this end 
takes only a few moments; 
nothing but a cheque book 
need be carried, and the 
utmost ease and safety are 
enjoyed. Or if you prefer 
the handy ‘Travellers 
Cheque’ of £2, £5, or £10, 


your Branch can sell them 





to you over the counter 





according to your 


SMART NAVY WOOL CREPE 
COAT FOR AFTERNOON WEAR. 
COLLARLESS, FINISHED WITH 
PLAITEN EDGE AND TIE FRONT. WESTMINSTER 
LINED THROUGH. MEDIUM BANK LIMITED 


SIZE. £8.8.0 


needs 
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LONDON ENTERTAINMENT 


THE MUSIC-HALL 


HERE is much to be said for the theory that our traditions, 
our sentiments and, in short, our national characteristics, 
are nowhere so clearly evidenced as they are “ on the 
Halls.” ‘True it certainly is that anyone sated with 
theatre and jaded by cinema can refresh himself rapidly 
and cheaply by a tour of the music-halls. The old Empire is, 
of course, a memory and a legend only, and there are many others 
which ‘Time or the Box-Office have turned to other purposes ; 
but, any week, 
there lies at your 
disposal the pol- 
ished splendour of 4 
the Palladium, 
definitely the 
‘creamy-de-la- 
cream,’ as Douglas 
Byng would put it; 
the more homely 
jollity of the Hol- 
born Empire ; and 
the genuinely pro- 
letarian camara- 
derie of such 
places as the Fins- 
bury Park Empire 
and the Metro- 
politan, Edgware 


Road. 
Music-halls 
must be visited 
spontaneously; 
when the mood 
dictates, you 
should take pot- 


luck at the nearest, 
and remember that 
most of them offer 
the inestimable 
blessing of twice- 
nightly perform- 
ances, at six o'clock, 
and again at nine. 
For, sigh as we 
may for the good 
old days of Leno and Lloyd, the standards of music-hall turns 
have rarely been higher. Your pot luck is likely to bring you at 
least one of the old-established favourites : perhaps George Robey, 
with his gloriously vulgar bridal monologues, or his sympatheti- 
cally comic Music Professor ; perhaps Will Hay, who is just now 
making a welcome return from the film studios to his native 
boards ; or perhaps Will Fyffe, one of the few genuine Glasgow 
comedians who is intelligible to the Sassenach, and who will be 
for ever memorable as the creator of ‘* Sailing Down the Clyde.” 

But the modern generation will delight you no less. There 
is Max Miller, the ‘‘ cheeky chappie,”’ with his Cockney patter 
and irresistible smile ; while George Formby, with ukulele, charm 
and talent, upholds the high standards left by his lamented father. 
And remember, too, that extraordinary portent of recent years, 
the Crazy Gang, a kaleidoscope of lunacy including Nervo and 
Knox, Flanagan and Allen, Naughton and Gold, Caryll and 
Mundy, and, last but not least, the succulent Monsewer Eddie 
Grey. Add to the catalogue certain of the fresh turns sent us 
from the States, of which the finest is undoubtedly that of the 
Three Sailors, who put all the surrealists to shame, and you have 
the choice of a great variety of pure delight, most of which can be 
witnessed from the comfort of a one-and-sixpenny fauteuil. 
What inexhaustible stores of song, of dance, and of laughter ! 
What infallible tonics for days of depression ! 

And what a final touch of grandeur is added to the whole 
conception by the unconquerable presence of the Queen of all 
Music-halls, the unique and best beloved Gracie Fields ! 


™” 
THE THEATRE 

Of new plays I especially reeommend SPRING MEETING 
(Ambassadors), which creates a fine atmosphere of friendliness 
and humour around the individualist behaviour of the members 
of an Irish household. John Gielgud has produced the play with 
understanding as well as skill, and the cast includes Zena Dare, 
Roger Livesey, Betty Chancellor, together with Arthur Sinclair, 
who gives a superb and dominating performance as the eccentric 
old butler. 


SPENCER TRACY 


Other Plays 
Amphitryon 38 (Lyric).—The Lunts at their best in a play which 
has poetry as well as wit. No more need be said. 
Glorious Morning (Duchess).—A sincere and moving attack 
on totalitarian ideas, cast in dramatic form, and notable for Jessica 
‘Tandy’s fine acting as Leda. 
Happy Returns (Adelphi).—Cochran does it again, but not 
without dependence on Beatrice Lillie, who is at the top of her 
form, and runs the entire show. 





AND MYRNA 


THE CINEMA 
TEST PILOT (Empire).—It was some eight years ayo that 
Hell’s Angels, the prototype of all the more catastrophic air films, 
was made. ‘True, before Hell’s Angels there had been Wings ; 
but Wings was a silent film, and the naive explosions which re- 
sounded from behind the screen at suitable moments were no 
competitors with the subtler authenticities of sound, such as the 
screams of the wounded pilot, in Hell’s Angels. The appearance 
of Test Pilot, latest and most breath-taking of Hollywood’s epics 
of the sky, offers 
an opportunity to 
compare and con- 
trast the ingredi- 
ents of yesterday’s 
air thrills with 
those of to-day. 
Hell’s Angels was, 
in essence, two 


films. It opened 
with a_ triangular 
story, with Jean 


Harlow as the apex 
and with pre-War 
Germany and Ox- 
ford University as 
its backgrounds. 
Not until the tale 
of young love had 
been well and truly 
resolved did the 
film proper begin. 
But so soon as the 
Zeppelin nosed its 
way through the 
clouds on its raid- 
ing journey to 
London, we were 
transported into a 
new world, a world 
of roaring engines 
and rocketing 
Pare se by nlanes, a world of 
bullets and fire and 
sky and speed in 
which all the 
inhibitions and conventions of the screen were, for six glorious 
reels, forgotten. Thrill followed upon horror, explosion upon 
collision so rapidly that with sight and hearing stunned, we found 
it impossible to make the obvious comment that this bellicose 
holocaust was certainly undesirable and probably nonsense. 
Hollywood had found a new toy and, exploiting it with all the fresh- 
ness and skill at its disposal, carried us away. 

Test Pilot is a very different affair. The freshness of Hell’s 
Angels has gone. There is still plenty of death, but it is a different 
kind of death. ‘To be killed by Von Richthofen in the heat of the 
chase was something of a military honour; to be despatched to 
eternity on a civil aerodrome through a faulty wing has not the 
same glamour. ‘The passage of eight years has bred in flyers 
familiarity and even hostility to the air, and a greater devotion 
to whisky. Love is no longer young love, but an almost middle- 
aged business, tinged with a certain sophisticated bitterness. 
There is no question of Clark Gable having a rival for the hand 
of Myrna Loy ; Miss Loy has a rival in the sky itself, firing her 
husband with recklessness and luring him ever closer to destruc- 
tion. No longer are the thrills piled one on top of the other ; 
they are carefully spaced out between stretches of nerve-wracking 
suspense on terra firma. “‘ He’s still alive he’s still 
alive,” murmurs Miss Loy to the persistent ticking of the clock, 
while overhead her husband is making a power-dive from 30,000ft. 
The job of a test pilot, it seems, consists largely in driving his 
*planes to the uttermost limit of their endurance and then making 
good his parachute escape before the smashed-up wreck hits the 
earth. And it is this calm attitude of deliberation, not only in 
the story itself, but in the accumulation of technical effect, that 
turns thrill into horror, and for sheer excitement causes Test Pilot 
to put every previous air film in the shade. In eight years air 
films have certainly progressed ; they have, in fact, progressed so 
far that the clouds will soon hold no more thrills, and Hollywood 
will have to cast around for something new to make us grip our 


seats. 
Other Films 


Slight Case of Murder (Odeon).—The story of a redeemed 
gangster forced to return to his old trade in order to save himself 
from arrest for an unpleasant series of murders committed in 
his home. Edward G. Robinson continues the social theme of 
The Last Gangster with every acting ability, but the ghost of the 
gunman seems to need a lot of laying. 

Break the News (Leicester Square).—Jack Buchanan, Maurice 
Chevalier and June Knight in Réné Clair’s second British film. 
Though here and there it carries for a moment the spirit of Clair’s 
French-made films, its pedestrian jokes and lack of finesse are 
disappointing. GEORGE M\RSDEN. 
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Snipe Imperial £495 


Setting the pace in performance 
Leading the world in value 


“SIXTEEN” SALOON - 
6.9 H.P.; £12.15s TAX H 
-EVENKEEL” SUSPENSION 

SNIPE SALOON- - - - - £345 
26.9 TP... £15.15s TAX, WITH 


“EVENKEEL” SUS! 


- £330 


A trial run will convince you 
BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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ROOTES LTD., OVERSEAS 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
EUROPE and NEAR’ EAST: 
Rootes Ltd., Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 
AUSTRALIA and NEW 
ZEALAND: C. E.. Blayney, Kk 
Building, 58, Margaret St., 
SOUTH AMERICA : Rootes, 
Argentina, S.A., Calle Juan Foo Segui 
3775, Buenos Ait INDIA and 
CEYLON: H. H. Lilley, 72, Park 
Street, Calcutta. SOUTH AFRICA: 
kk. C. Grithths, P.O. Box 1374, Shell 
House, ¢ r Rissik and Main Streets, 
Johannesburg. BURMA, BRITISH 
MALAYA, DUTCH EAST 
INDIES and THE FAR EAST: 
C.H. Hordern P.O. Box 255, 


Singapore 
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EXPORT DIV.: ROOTES LIMITED, 


DEVONSHIRE 


HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IN CHALDON ores 
CHURCH 
rO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I am enclosing 
a photograph which 
I think may be of 
interest to your 
readers. It is of a 
religious wall paint- 
ing in the little 
thirteenth-century 


church of Chaldon, 
Surrey. Discovered 
only in 1870, it is 


supposed to have 
been executed by 
a monk about 1200. 
The picture is divi- 


ded in half by 
a cloudy band, 
‘Nebuly ’’: the 


upper half depicting 
the salvation of souls, 


while the lower 
shows the torments 
of the damned. Ris- 


ing up through the 
centre of the paint- 
ing is the ‘ Ladder 
of Salvation,” up 
which naked souls 
struggle towards 
Christ at the top, 
not always success- 
fully. 

In the bottom 
right-hand corner is shown the Tree of Know- 
ledge with the serpent among its branches. To 
the left of it is the Bridge of Spikes upheld by 
two huge demons, while underneath it a usurer 
sits in flames, while two demons gleefully torment 
him by vaulting up and down with pitchforks, 
using his head as a fulcrum. The cauldron in 
the left-hand division is for murderers, who are 
given little chance of escape by the two demons 
who busily prod them with pitchforks. Here, 
also, can be seen sinners having their feet eaten 
by a demon wolf for dancing, and a dog gnawing 
a woman’s arm as a warning to ladies not to 
feed their pets too well. 

To the extreme right of the upper half of 
the painting is depicted the Harrowing of Hell, 
showing Christ trampling on Satan, who is 
bound, and holding out his hand to the saved 
souls. The two figures being helped up the 
side of the ladder are supposed to be Enoch 
and Elijah, who were translated. It will be 
seen that once the souls climbing to salvation 
have passed the “ Nebuly ”’ the going is much 
easier, as there are no demons to knock them 
off and otherwise hinder their efforts. ‘To the 
left of the ladder can be seen St. Michael weigh- 
ing souls, while a demon tries to depress the 
balance in his favour. Next come three women, 
supposed to be the 
three Marys, led by 
an angel ; while 
overhead the peni- 
tent thief is carried 
into Paradise by an 
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SALVATION OF THE HUMAN 


ROAD TO HEAVEN 
A wall painting in Chaldon Church, Surrey 


THE WILD SHEEP OF CYPRUS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—I am told on very reliable authority that 
the wild sheep of Cyprus have now been reduced 
to two herds containing about twenty and five 
individuals each. Unless resolute action is 
immediately taken, this beast will be exter- 
minated within the next few years. The present 
position has been reached after a long period of 
‘complete protection”’ by a British administra- 
tion which has been in power for sixty years. 
Poaching by peasants, and notably by monks, 
goes unchecked. The authorities are apathetic. 

The beast on behalf of which this plea is 
made has, if possible, more than ordinary claims 
on our interest. Apart from its beauty, its 
history is better documented than that of any 
other beast of the Chase outside Europe. It 
was hunted by the De Lusignans with cheetahs, 
and probably, before that, by Richard Cceur de 
Lion when he conquered this earliest British 
possession in the Mediterranean. 

Undoubtedly there are local difficulties, but 
where the Italians and the Czechs have 
succeeded it should not prove impossible to 
establish adequate protection. It was many 
years before the advocates of protection for the 
historic buildings of Cyprus could obtain an 


THE 





official hearing. The 
preservation of the 
native fauna is also 
important. — HUGH 
FAVOURAT. 


WHOOPER 
SWANS IN 
THE LAKE 

DISTRICT 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,— Readers of 
Country LIFE may 
be interested in the 
following account of 
a Visit of whooper 
swans to West- 
morland this year. 
A few appeared on 
Ullswater early in 
January, and there 
were three on 
Rydalwater for 
about a fortnight. 
On January rgth I 
saw a herd of twenty 
whoopers in com- 
pany with three 
mute swans in a 
small sheltered bay 
on Elterwater, but 
they were un- 
approachable owing 
to lack of cover on 
one side and swampy 
ground on the other. In another bay there 
was a solitary whooper cygnet, feeding alone. 
It did not join the others, and remained after 
they had flown over the hills to Little Langdale 
Tarn on January 23rd. Here they stayed until 
after February 6th, but all twenty were back on 
Elterwater on February 11th. I stalked them 
with a 17in. lens on a quarter-plate camera, 
but found them very wary. Having taken one 
or two photographs from behind a wall I put 
them up, and managed to get another as 
they rose, whooping loudly. They circled 
several times, gaining height each time, finally 
heading in V formation back to Little Langdale 
Tarn. They remained there until after 
March 11th, which was the last day I visited 
this water. Little Langdale Tarn is a good deal 
wider than their feeding ground on the Elter- 
water bay they like best, and here it is impossible 
to put them up. They bunch together in the 
middle of the tarn and whoop, but remain well 
out of photographic range. On one occasion 
there was a coating of ice on the water which 
prevented them from leaving their favourite 
preening ground near the shore, and here I 
was a little more successful. It is not easy to 
obtain a close-up picture, owing to the fact that, 
where cover is available, in the form of a small 
larch plantation, it is 
difficult to avoid the 
low branches on the 


SOUL AND THE 


edge of the water 
to get a clear view 
for the lens. Also, 


it is difficult to hold 


angel. 

The dedication a 17in. lens steadily 
cross is on. the enough in the hand, 
lower edge of the in order to obtain 
picture, and _ the really good results, 
whole painting especially after the 
measures about exertion of crawling 
i7ft. by i1ft. It through the under- 
was discovered growth for a con- 
under a layer of siderable distance, 
plaster when the endeavouring to re- 
church was _ being = ‘ Rea ‘ : semble a_ sheep.- 
cleaned. —AXN SUSPICION AWAKENED: ICE ON THE WATER PREVENTED THE SWANS CATHERINE M. 
MAYHEW. FROM SWIMMING OUT OF RANGE OR TAKING OFF CLARK. 
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* THE BOOTS IN WHICH SIR WILLIAM 
WENT” 


SIR WILLIAM WENTWORTH’S 
BOOTS 


rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

SIR, In your article on Bretton Park mention 
is made of Sir William Wentworth’s travels 
and of the verses that tell the story of his long 
absence from home and of his return just in 
time to prevent his lady finding herself with 
two husbands. Sir William’s expedition, “ the 
end of this wide world” to find, lasted, the 
poet tells us, one and twenty years. 


** Nor his strange project e’er relin- 
quished he 

Till one and twenty years he’d been 
at sea ; 

Then, perhaps, he thought, * Good 
lack, the world is round. 

The end is nowhere, so it can’t be 
found.’ ”’ 


This sound reasoning decided him 
at last to return, only to find his 
wife in the embarrassing situation 
described in your article. The poet 
concludes by referring doubters of 
his honest story to the ocular evi- 
dence of Sir William’s hat and 
bx OTS : 


** But, sirs, the boots in which Sir 
William went 
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Though I sought her almost hourly for the next 
few days, I never found her; but some days later, 
when searching for a pipit’s nest in the same 
region, I found a skylark tucked away under an 
overhanging tuft of dead grass. At first I 
imagined the bird to be sitting, and as I watched 
I found no movement of any kind. The bird 
had evidently designedly scratched a hole under 
the grass in which to die, as a close inspection 
of the body revealed no trace of injury what- 
ever. Was it my skylark that had died of grief 
at losing her eggs? I wonder.—Geo. J. 
SCHOLEY. 

[The long-tailed mouse, Apodemus syl]- 
vaticus, is a frequent thief of the eggs of small 
ground-nesting birds, and is a probable culprit 
in this case. The cause of the bird’s death is 
more obscure, but was almost certainly not 
grief, for birds of this type show little concern 
when robbed of eggs, but quickly get forward 
with preparations for another clutch.—Eb.] 


AN ANCESTOR OF OLD ENGLISH 
INNS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was staying down at Oxford for the 
‘Eights Week” last year, and after the races 
I took a trip down to Abingdon, which I found 
to be a very interesting place. 

Apart from the old churches, almshouses, 
and the County Hall, all of which were very 
interesting, I found the Abbey ruins held a 
charm of their own. The Abbey is said to 
have been founded in the year 680 for the 
Benedictines, by Cissa, King of Wessex. 
Certain it is that William the Conqueror was 
there entertained, and his son Henry received 
from the monks the education that earned him 
the title of Beauclerk. 

The Abbey Guest House, although spoilt 
in places—due to having been renovated with 
modern bricks—can still show with pride some 
wonderful wood and stonework. The upper 


floor, of which the enclosed is a photograph, 
was at one time divided off into sleeping 
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AN EARLY FORM OF THE OPEN INN 


GALLERY 


still found in some ancient inns and notably 
at the Tabard in Southwark.—EbD.] 


INSIDE THE TAJ MAHAL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The Taj Mahal is probably one of the 
best known by sight buildings in the world, 
but what does it look like inside? I venture 
to think that the enclosed photograph will 
be unfamiliar to many of your readers. Here 
are the tombs of Shah Jehan and Mumtaz 
Mahal, surrounded by screens of 
exquisitely carved and_ pierced 
marble. The tombs themselves are 
superb examples of coloured in- 
tasia of the Persian type. It is 
often said that Italian craftsmen 
were employed. The architect, 
Ustad Isa, undoubtedly employed 
artificers from all parts of Asia, 
and probably a French goldsmith, 
Austin of Bordeaux, on the work, 
which took seventeen years (1632- 
-50) to complete. But there is no 
more reason to assume European 
workmanship in the handling of 
the marble here than in the case of 
the tombs of the Sultans at Marra- 
kesh in Morocco, of which the Taj 
Mahal tombs are reminiscent, and 
where a similar story is told.— 





Are kept in memory of that event ; E.E.B 
The very hat he wore presery ed has , aie oe “ 
been, : ee 
At Bretton Hall—where they may ; \ SN“ Z FRESH-WATER 
yet be seen.” — , _™ _ CLAMS 
As the photograph shows, the boots THE TOMBS OF SHAH JEHAN AND MUMTAZ MAHAL TO THE EDITOR. 
are formidable enough to silence Sritr,—I think that large fresh- 
any scepticism, and, we may be sure, Sir apartments. I returned to Oxford a tired but water clams must be fairly common. When 
William’s ghost still likes now and then to go very happy man.—A. D. SHARPLEs. spinning for pike in a shallow lake some 
for a walk in them.—C. L. (The open gallery on the right of the years ago, my spinner sank to the bottom 
photograph is thought to have been separated before I could start reeling in. When I 
A SKYLARK TRAGEDY from the rest of the space by a partition, the recovered the line I was astonished to find 


ro THE EDITOR Ot COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A skylark’s nest in March is as rare as 
the song of the bird in August, and I attribute 
a nest with two eggs which I found in an 
overgrown Surrey hollow on March 31st last 
to the wonderful 
weather of the 
month. Certainly in 
a long experience 
ot the species I have 
never before found 
the bird with eggs 
until middle April. 
Incubation com- 
menced when _ the 
bird had laid her 
third egg, and for 
the next few days 
Il would often watch 
her sitting, when she 


would allow me to 
almost touch her 
without apparent 
fear. And then one 
morning I missed 
her and, in turning 
aside the grass, 
found that two of 
her eggs had been 


taken, 
adjacent 


probably by 
rats. 


studding of which can be seen in the existing 
framework. The remainder of the hall may 
have been subdivided into chambers. The 
communicating gallery in this monastic guest- 
house is thus an early form of the open galleries 





MANNERS 


a five-inch clam attached to the spinner. 

The clam must have been open at the time, 

and as soon as the spinner dropped on it, 

it closed on the triple hook, one of the points 

of which had hooked it fairly through the edge 
of the shell.— 
C. VAN DER BYL. 


YOKE 
FELLOWS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I hope your 
readers will be in- 
terested to see this 
snapshot. During 
my rambles in the 
Black Forest of 
Germany I saw a 
cart in which a horse 
and a bullock were 
yoked together. The 
horse seems ill at 
ease with his unusual 
colleague ; while the 
bullock, finding fine 
pastures all around, 
takes the lion’s’share, 
first eating grass on 
the horse’s side and 
then his own.— 
I. D. Sern. 
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BURBERRY WEATHERPROOFS 


‘THE Burberry, the world’s 

best weatherproof, is the 
world’s companion when out-of- 
doors,and the modernexposition 
of collective security. 


Weatherproof and light, it safe- 
guards the wearer from all dis- 
comfort, warms withoutinducing 
heat, is cooling should the sun 
regain the ascendancy—and at all 
times is a practical coat. 
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At home or abroad, therefore, in 
storm or sunshine or rain, the 
man who has the Burberry 
possesses a top coat of infinite 
worth, dependable the four 
seasons round, companionable 
in all weathers. 
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D.B. Belted Burberry Walking Burberry 


TURN IT INSIDE OUT 


That is all that is needed in The | biting winds, for protection in the 
Dual Burberry to convert it from heaviest rains, for appearance’s 
sake, and for general comfort 
there is no type of coat so com- 
prehensively useful as The Dual 








the perfect weatherproof to the | 
most desirable overcoat. 


In wet weather Gabardine is the Burberry. 
outer cover. In fine weather the ; baie 

4 ; It is very light in weight and the 
overcoating takes its place. 


ventilating qualities are the same 
For genial warmth in the most as in unproof coats. 


IIlustrations, patterns and 
prices on mention of ‘ Country Life’’ 





WARNING 


No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise 
of Burberrys Limited, may be described as‘ BURBERRY,’ a Registered 
Trade Mark protected all over the world. 

N.B.— Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word 
*‘ Burberry’ wrongfully, whether with or without knowledge. 


BURB RRYS HAYMARKET 
LTD. LONDON, S.W.| 
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FRESCOES IN CYPRUS 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—Country LiFe, a short time 
ago, contained an interesting article 
on Cyprus, and those who take 
advantage of it should not fail to go 
to the village of Koutsovendis (lying 
some ten miles along a very in- 
different country road)and see some 
remarkable frescoes at the ruins of 
an old sixteenth century chapel, 
near themonastery of Chrysostomos. 
These are on the outside of the 
north wall, and exposed to all 
weathers. The best is of our Lord’s 
body being prepared for burial, as 
shown in the photograph. Mr. R. 
Gunnis, in his “ Historic Cyprus,” 
remarks that it “‘is one of the most 
lovely and beautiful things in the 
Island.” In spite of age and weather, 
and a crack in the wall, the colours 
are remarkable. ‘The monastery 1s 
near by, and its church has a won- 
derful sixteenth-century door, made 
without the use of any nails, and its beauty 


7 _ 


further enhanced by its setting in white marble. TO THE EDITOR OF 
S1r,—This has been the earliest nesting season 
No doubt this is due to the 


Those interested in frescoes should also see 
those in thechurchof the Monastery of Antiphon- 
itis, hidden away in a deep valley some six miles 
from Oyios Amorosis. The most striking is a 
large head of Christ looking down from high up 
in the dome of the roof, dating from the four- 
teenth-fifteenth centuries.—A VISITOR. 


I can remember. 


heard on May ist. 


yee bo Fr ae aah 
ON A SIXTEENTH CENTURY CHAPEL 
NOTES FROM NORTH UIST 
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extremely dry weather we had in April. 
fell on only five days. 
earlier than usual, and was both seen and 
A pair of swallows were 
observed on May 3rd, in almost the precise 


The corncrake arrived I 
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spot where they appear year after 
year, namely, round the stones of 
a ruined cottage. On the gth a 
number of lesser terns arrived. 
The following day an_ oyster- 
catcher’s nest with three eggs was 
noted ; it was placed a little above 
high-water mark, on the shingle 
which surrounds a_ small tidal 
island. This is surely a_ very 
early date to find the whole clutch 
of this species. 

In the garden, among the 
veronica bushes there are five 
small nests, beautifully made and 
lined with wool. There are no 
eggs in them yet, but from the 
nature of the nests I think they 
must be twites’. A blackbird has 
four young ones in another bush. 
A pair of shelduck have a _ nest, 
I am certain, in a rabbit-hole near 
by a small lochan. There seem 
to be more snipe than usual at 
this time, and I hope they will 
remain and breed. There have been a great 
many lapwings’ nests, and they commenced 
laying at the beginning of April. An island 
in a small fresh-water loch on which common 
gulls bred for years is deserted this year. 
wonder what the reason can be. Quite 
recently a good many Fulmar petrels have 
been seen in places along the shore on the 
west side of the island.—G. B. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


OVERDOING IT 


AM writing this article in a brief moment of surcease from 

golf. Late last night I got home from watching one 

championship, and to-night I am setting out in a romantic 

sleeping-carriage to watch another. It seems positively 
odd to be spending a day in doing anything else. When one 
is at a championship one does, I am afraid, talk and think golf 
pretty solidly, and such important things as Czechoslovakia or 
China or even Don Bradman seem dim and distant. Then 
one comes home again to look out on a peaceful garden instead 
of a crowded links, and to find people only very mildly interested 
in what one has been seeing and considerably interested in what 
one had almost forgotten. At any rate, | am spending one 
pleasant, sleepy, lazy day away from the links, and perhaps it 
is that which makes me want to say something that may appear 
lazy. I have felt it strongly for some time, and now I am going 
to say it; I think that a number of good young golfers of both 
sexes are at the present time altogether overdoing it. 

They are, I suggest, being over-coached, and are over- 
practising themselves, with the object, presumably, of turning 
themselves into golfing automatons. It would not be difficult 
to name several of them, who have not been doing justice to 
their natural powers in consequence, as I believe, of this 
‘* intensive ”’ treatment ; but that would be, perhaps, an unkind 
and unfriendly thing to do, and so I will leave them anonymous. 
Whether or not the endless hitting of golf balls is a good way 
to spend a lifetime I will not discuss, since this is a free country ; 
my contention is that it is not the best way to play the best golf 
which is in them. Both teaching and practice are excellent 
things in themselves, but it is possible to have too much of them. 
No sensible person can deny that many professionals are capital 
coaches and can do a player much good. When he is very young 
and malleable they can give him a good sound style which ought 
to last him for life, and I am sure that many golfers of my own 
generation would have played better if we had been coached in 
youth ; we should not have had ineradicable vices of elbows 
or knees to haunt us during all our golfing lives. Equally, a 
professional is often invaluable at a later stage in telling us 
““ what we are doing wrong”; he can often see at once that 
which it would take us weary hours for ourselves to discover, 
even if we ever did discover it. It is likewise obvious that 
practice can be most beneficial and pleasant likewise. For myself, 
I know that I have spent some of my happiest hours on the 
course, pottering about in solitude with a club and a few balls. 

So much for what may be termed old-fashioned coaching 
and old-fashioned practising ; but some of the players of to-day 
go infinitely further. They live in the hands of a golfing 
“doctor” and come entirely to depend on him, so that they 
can hit the ball like angels when he is looking at them, and feel 
lost without his encouraging eye on them. Surely this is over- 
doing it, for, to take the analogy of ordinary health, we cannot 
be better than well, and we do not go to see our doctor twice 
a week when we are well. The people who do so are rightly 
regarded as hypochondriacs. When we need a pill, saving the 








reader’s presence, we take one and it does us a power of good ; 
but we do not therefore live on pills for ever more. Many golfers 
nowadays seem to me to be metaphorically living on a pill, 
and I doubt if they do themselves any good by periodically 
changing its maker. They are always changing their teacher. 
It is quite the usual thing to hear of a young player that he 
or she—‘“‘ used to be under A, but he’s under B now.” As 
A and B have different ways of hitting a ball, the patient, having 
more or less assimilated one way, has to start again with another. 
The other day I heard of a young lady who, having tried A and 
B, had now passed on to C. Asked what she thought of his 
doctrines, she said that she supposed he was very good, but 
he was “not very definite.” In other words, she wanted to 
be told exactly how to go through every movement, and felt 
lost or defrauded if anything was left to her. This seems to me 
a deplorable state of things. It may possibly make a good 
mechanical striker of the ball, but it cannot make a golfer worthy 
of the name. 

Then again, as to practising, it is all very well when the 
player is ‘‘ off” some particular stroke or club; but what is 
the use of continual practice when he is not? We used to 
be told to stop with a good one and not waste them. The 
modern practiser goes on firing one straight one after another 
down the practice ground, in the manner and at the rate of 
a machine-gun. This seems to me a dreary and futile business. 
There is surely something a little degrading in it for a pre- 
sumably intelligent animal ; nor do I believe that, except possibly 
in a few cases, it produces the best golf. Even if it is not too 
tiring to the body, it is tiring to the mind. To try for an eternal 
perfection of striking in practice is to make the player instantly 
dissatisfied with himself in a game, as soon as he hits a shot that 
does not come up to his standard ; he cannot understand what 
has happened to him, and wonders whether he has forgotten 
something. I have observed—or, at any rate, I think I have 
observed—some golfers who were not only good players but 
had good fighting temperaments, become perceptibly “ dithery ” 
and “ jumpy ” in a match as the result of “ intensive ”’ practice. 
If they get a good start, the machine functions admirably ; 
but if they do not, something, in the old phrase, goes wrong 
with the works ; they lose their old power of pulling through 
somehow by pegging away. Furthermore, as the result of trying 
to be machines, they lose or they never gain the power of playing 
that stroke which may be described in the advice: ‘‘Anything 
will do—just knock it along somehow.”’ That is an invaluable 
shot when one has three for the hole, from sixty or seventy 
yards away and nothing particular in the way; but three is 
often not enough for the man who has to think hard whether 
he shall take a No. 7, No. 8, or No. 9, and then decide exactly 
how to swing it. 

In fine, my views are possibly antiquated, but I still venture 
to think that there is something in them. There is too much 
solemn tomfoolery about golf, and it is doing its devotees no 
good either as golfers or as human beings. 
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FRENCH-BRED DERBY 


SOME ASCOT PROSPECTS 


LIFE. 


June Iith, 1938. 


WINNER 





AT TATTENHAM CORNER THE 


WINNER WAS IN THE 


CENTRE OF THE BUNCH AT THE BACK; HALCYON 


GIFT LEADING, SCOTTISH UNION CLOSE BEHIND, AND PASCH AND PORTMARNOCK (ON THE RAILS) NEXT 


OR the third time in the history of the race, a colt bred 

in France has won the Derby. The incidence began 

with great Gladiateur in 1865; was continued with a 

moderate colt, Durbar II, in 1914; and repeated last 

week, when Mr. Peter Beatty’s Bois Roussel smashed up 
the best of our three year olds, beating Scottish Union and the 
favourite, Pasch, by four lengths and two lengths, and with the 
utmost ease, too. It is a little difficult to estimate the value of 
this win by a colt that his young owner had the great good fortune 
to buy for about £8,000 after seeing him win last April at Long- 
champ the only race in which he had ever taken part before he 
ran at Epsom. He settled down last of the field, and when they 
were approaching T'attenham Corner he was still a dozen lengths 
behind the leaders. When they were within a quarter of a mile 
of the winning post he began to find his stride, and then he was 
irresistible. He literally flew past the others one by one, and when 
he had fought his way into the lead nothing ever had a chance 
with him. 

Readers of CouNTRY LIFE might not be greatly surprised to 
see Bois houssel successful, for nothing in the race was better 
equipped on his pedigree to stay the distance and win the Derby 
than the French colt. His dam, Plucky Liege, had already 
established her place in the Stud Book by having thrown Sir 
Gallahad III and the Grand Prix winner, Admiral Drake, as 
well as being closely related to the dam of unbeaten Bahram. 
His sire, Vatout—who, unfortunately, died prematurely the year 





AT THE MILE POST BOIS 


THE BACK 


ROUSSEL, MARKED WITH A CROSS, WAS AT 


before last—comes of the male line of St. Simon through Chaucer. 
This male line of the Duke of Portland’s great horse has been 
dormant in England for many years, but has burst forth again 
with a Derby winner. 

The quick conclusion arrived at after the Derby was that 
Bois Roussel beat a field of non-stayers, and this may be right ; 
but, before generalising, it is as well to remember that this has 
been an abnormal season, and that trainers have not, on account 
of the hard ground, been able to prepare their horses in the way 
they would have liked. The failure of Pasch can only be attributed 
to lack of stamina, for Mr. Morriss’ colt was one of the best away 
and had every chance. Scottish Union, too, had every chance, 
for he was left in the lead less than two furlongs out, and yet when 
Bois Roussel joined him he could not find another ounce. There 
are elements in the breeding of the dam of Scottish Union that 
suggested he might be deficient in this respect. Pound Foolish 
ran reasonably well, and is likely to be a better colt in the autumn. 
Unfortunately, Bois Roussel will not meet the best of the English 
colts en masse again, as the St. Leger engagement was not made 
for him. He may, however, be sent to Paris to run for the Grand 
Prix. The French people did not rate his performance in winning 
the Prix Juigne highly, and will want to oppose him if he runs 
again at Longchamp. Should he run in Paris and fail to win, 
the circumstance of his Epsom victory will need some explaining 
away. 

‘The break in the weather in the last week in May came too 
late for several horses to be keyed up 
satisfactorily for the Derby, and we may 
be seeing something entirely different at 
Doncaster on St. Leger Day from what 
we saw at Epsom last week. There are 
still a hundred horses left in the St. 
Leger, including nearly all those that ran 
in the Derby, with a few others that have 
not been able to run this season, like 
Lord Derby’s big colt, Onslaught, and 
Portmarnock’s stable companion, Glen 
Loan, who made such a_ favourable 
impression when he won the Imperial 
Produce Plate at Kempton Park last 
October. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the 
conditions, it has been found impossible 
to train last year’s Derby winner, Mid- 
Day Sun, for the Ascot Gold Cup. It 
had been hoped that this race would 
have proved whether he is the high-class 
colt that his trainer believes him to be. 
One wonders when we shall see again 
the spectacle of a Derby winner going 
on in his third season to establish his 
reputation on an unshakeable foundation 
by winning the Gold Cup. One might 
say that, because there is less frequency 
about such dual performances in modern 
times, the breed is deteriorating. This 
does not follow. 

In modern times, when a classic 
winner has taken the Ascot Gold Cup, 
it has been a colt that has won the St. 
Leger in the previous season. ‘This 
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BEST LEATHER-LINED RUGBY FABEL POLO-SADDLE (our own best mike), 
nuplete with pair of super stainless steel or super nic kel 5 stirrups . pair super 
les «thers and super woollen girths £11 11 0 
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Limited quantity ditto, complete a £9 9 
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SPORTS 
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R.50 TWO-PIECE SUIT -—Shorts-Dress and 
Skirt. The pockets start the two small box- 
pleats which run through the Shorts, and these 
lines are carried through the buttoning Skirt. 
In super quality fine crepe linen. 


R.48—A uszful linen washing 
FROCK buttoned through, 
with neat tucks carried from 
the pockets. 


In White, Pink, Turquoise or Nattier Blue. In White, Sky, Pink, Gold 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20. or Green. 
TWO-PIECE - - ip} Gns. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40. 
SHORTS-DRESS only -  <B4 Gns. 35/- 
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THE 


introduces Lord Glanely’s Chulmleigh, whose reputation rests 
on his clever victory at Doncaster last September, with the 
Derby winner behind him. Unfortunately, Chulmleigh has not 
been easy to train on the hard ground, and so we have not seen 
him on a racecourse this season. Owing to the change in the 
scale of weights, more five year olds than usual are likely to run 
for the Gold Cup, and so we are likely to see Mr. William 
Woodward’s Boswell, winner of the St. Leger of 1936, in the field. 
His owner has also the greatly improved colt, Flares, in the race. 

No horse in recent times has had sc many of his descendants 
win the Gold Cup as Son-in-Law, and he is represented by a good 
five year old, Suzerain, who was only beaten a short head in the 


WINNER PASSING 


THE POST 


Burwell Stakes, by the Derby colt, Faroe, to whom he was giving 
29lb. He then won the Yorkshire Cup over two miles, with 
Boswell unplaced ; but Boswell was giving 8lb. 

The Royal Hunt Cup is no easier than it usually is. Cam- 
bridgeshire form is often a good guide to this race, and there are 
two previous winners of the Newmarket event—Dan Bulger, 
who has not run this year, and Artist’s Prince. The latter showed 
his improvement by the style in which he won the Newmarket 
Handicap a month ago, and may be good enough again. Full 
Sail and Burdock are other possibilities for the race. One of 
the Chester winners, either Mr. Grundy or Senor, should take 
the Ascot Stakes. BirD’sS-EYE. 





THE STORY OF THE DERBY WINNER 


A REAL ENTENTE CORDIALE 


SELECTION of writers, mostly toreign, have, as their 
hobby or main interest, the belittling of British 
bloodstock ; to them the victory of Bois Roussel in 
the Derby will come as an incentive for further diatribes. 
The mere fact that he has a French name and was 
foaled in France is amply sufficient ;_ the truth of his history will, 
by them, be veiled ; if for no other reason, it can be given here. 
Bred, like Le Ksar, who won the 2,000 Guineas last 
year, by M. Leon Volterra, Bois Roussel is by Vatout from 
Plucky Liege, both of whom died, at the respective ages of eleven 
and twenty-five, in 1937. Vatout was bred in 1926 by M. Mathieu 
Goudchaux ;_ his sire, the Windsor Stakes and Jockey Club 
Stakes winner, Prince Chimay (£6,673), who was bred by Mr. 
Cazalet, was by Chaucer and was exported to France in 1920. 
This is typically British ; Vatout’s dam, Vashti, was almost equally 
so, as, though her sire was no other than Sans Souci II, her dam 
was Vaya, a daughter of Beppo (Marco) that came from the 
Gallinule mare, Water- 
hen. Vaya was bred by 
Mr. J. A. de Rothschild, 
and was exported to 
France in 1912. Vatout, 
with this breeding, was a 
good winner that num- 
bered the French 2,000 
Guineas among the six 
races that credited his 
owner with 528,323fr. in 
stakes. In addition to 
these wins, he was a 
meritorious second to 
Parenthesis’ dam, Double 
Life, in the Cambridge- 
shire, and was only 
narrowly beaten in the 
Prix du Président de la 
République. Until the 
coming of Bois Roussel, 
Vatout’s best get have 
been the Prix du Président 
de la République victor, 
Vatellor, who earned 
stakes of 410,450fr. last 
year; and the Chester- 
field Cup and City and 
Suburban winner, 
William of Valence, who 
is now at the Cottesloe 
Stud. 


Enough of Bois 
Roussel’s sire ; his dam, a 
Plucky Liege, was bred a a 


by Lord Michelham in ~~ ae 


1912. Her sire was the 
Derby and Grand Prix 





MR. PETER BEATTY LEADING IN 


de Paris winner, Spearmint (£17,209); her dam was Con- 
certina, a St. Simon mare that also produced such big winners. 
as the Prince Edward MHandicap victor, Aurina (£2,351) ; 
Hexagon, who won the Rous Memorial Stakes and other events 
worth £1,275 ; Nimrod, who had earned money of £1,287 to 
his credit; the Astley Stakes victor, Basil (£1,987); Research, 
who scored in the International Two Year Old Plate of £735 at 
Kempton ; and Garron Lass, the grandam of the triple-crown 
winner, Bahram, and of Dastur. Plucky Liege was also a winner ; 
four victories came her way as a youngster. Her first—as Lucky 
Liege—was in the Thursday Plate at the Newmarket First October 
Meeting ; next came a ready win in the Suffolk Plate, at the same 
venue, a fortnight later ; followed a victory—as Plucky Liege 
in the great Sapling Plate at Kempton; and then her last win, 
in the Brownlow Plate at Lincoln. Altogether she earned £1,811 
for Lord Michelham, but was an even more remunerative pro- 
position as a matron, as, in her new home in France, whither she 
went in 1915, she bred ten 
winners, among whom 
were the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and French 
2,000 Guineas winner, Sir 
Gallahad III, who is now 
making such a great name 
for himself as a sire in 
America, where he headed 
the list of the sires of 
winners in 1930, 1933 and 
1934; Admiral Drake, 
who earned brackets in 
the Grand Prix de Paris 
and four other races in 
France, and was also 
successful in the Grand 
International d’Ostende 
and ran-up in the Grosser 
Preis von Berlin and 
French 2,000 Guineas; Bel 
Aethel; and Bull Dog, a 
prominentsirein America. 

That completes Bois 
Roussel’s story. He was, 
admittedly, born in 
France, and was by a 
French-bred sire; the rest 
of his pedigree is British; 
his owner is a son of the 
late Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Beatty ; his trainer, 
Mr. Fred Darling, was re- 
sponsible for the saddling 
of other Derby winners in 
Captain Cuttle, Manna, 
Coronach, and Cameron- 


BOIS ROUSSEL ian. RoysTON. 
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Gutosmational Horse Show 


june 16th to June 25th, 1938, Daily at 2.15 and 8 p.m. 





PRESENTING: THE SPECTACULAR 6th ALGERIAN SPAHIS 
(By kind permission of the French Government) 
METROPOLITAN MOUNTED POLICE (By kind permission of the 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police); CHILDREN’S DISPLAYS (at all 
performances excepting June 24th and 25th); INTERNATIONAL 
DRESSAGE TESTS (June L&th, 19th and 22nd, and at Cala Per- 
formances) ; JUMPING COMPETITIONS 


GALA AFTERNOONS—June 21. The King George V Gold Challenge Cup 
June 23. The Edward, Prince of Wales’ Cup. (Jumping Competitions) 





Seats 2/6 (unreserved); 4/- to 21/- 
Box Office until June 13, 66, Sloane Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Sloane 9144 
Box Office: From June :3, Olympia, W. Kensington. ’Phone: Shepherds Bush 3477 
JOIN THE MEMBERS’ CLUB. Subscription 3 gns. Privileges include free seat at all performances. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 66, Sloane Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Sloane 9144 
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HUNTING KIT for two 
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“True comfort always.” 
Let us explain fully—- 
please write or call. 





Makers of t “«Phitwell’’ Coat. 


J. DEGE & SONS, Ltd. 
13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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KERSHAW’S 


BRITISH PRISMATIC 


BINOCULARS 


The modern Kershaw Binocular is an instrument 
of precision. The optical units are computed by 
mathematicians and the binocular is made through- 
out by specialised craftsmen. The foregoing, 
together = with 
rigid inspection 
at every stage 
of manufacture, 
achieve for the 
Kershaw Einocu- 
lar the proud 
position of ‘* The 
World’s = Stan- 
dard of Quality.”’ 
A Kershaw glass 
will lasta lifetime. 





Kershaw Univer- 
sal Glasses. A 
Range compris- 
ing those models 
which are popu- 
lar on account 
of their general 
utility and mod- 
erate price ; they 
are suitable for 
the Turf, the 
Sports Ground, 
and for travel. 





There is a Kershaw British 
Binocular to suit every pur- 
pose and pocket. If you 
have any difficulty in decid- 
ing which model to choose 
we Shall be pleased to advise. 


Prices, including 

leather case, from £6/12/0 

Order from your dealer or write 
for illustrated list to : 


SOHO LIMITED 
3 Soho Square, London, W.! 


Member Scientific Instrument Manufacturers 
Association of Great Britain. 
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A HOUSE WITH A VIEW 


~ ry 





GENERAL 


VIEW SHOWING THE 
HERE is a fascination about a house which occupies a 
high site. ‘The elevation is not merely terrestrial, but one 
of spirit. The house here shown is a case in point. Stand- 
ing on its paved terrace and looking out south and west 
over the landscape, the prospect no less than the air 
is invigoraiing. At this height of 46o0ft., with beautiful trees in 
the immediate foreground, and Harrow on the Hill silhouetted 
against the sky, the view is entrancing, and, even though the 
outspread of London forms part of the middle distance, there 
is nothing to mar the prospect materially—in fact, at dusk the 
twinkling lights of the houses and trains far down below give 
a magical quality to the scene. 

The house has been designed by Mr. Oliver Hill for Mr. 
Donald Sessions, and must be described as the joint work of 
architect and client. Mr. Sessions had very definite views as 
to what he wanted. Above all he did not want what is called 
a modern house, but one belonging to the English tradition, 
and insisted on a thatched roof. ‘These wishes have been success- 





ENTRANCE FRONT AND FORECOURT: 


‘“*GLENAMOY,” HIGHWOOD HILL: 


SETTING OF 


LIME-WASHED BRICK 


DESIGNED BY OLIVER HILL 


THE HOUSE ON THE CREST OF THE HILL 

fully embodied by the architect in a building which has nothing 
faked or “‘ olde English ”’ about it. Inside and out, it is soundly 
constructional. Where there are stout wooden beams and stone 
pillars, they are what they appear to be—weight carriers, not shells 
concealing steel supports. The walls are of hollow brick con- 
struction faced with ‘‘ Phorpres”’ rustics, limewashed to the 
Board of Trade lighthouse specification. The roof is of Norfolk 
reeds, and the big single chimney stack is built of 2in. heather- 
coloured bricks. For the terrace, pavings and retaining wall, 
York stone has been used. 

The shape of the house is as logical as its construction, for 
it follows the contour of the ground, a narrow spur. The plan 
thus is segmental, with the entrance and service quarters on the 
north side, and all the principal rooms enjoying the benefit of the 
south aspect. The hall occupies a central position, with a loggia 
outside it, and doors right and left open into the lounge and 
dining-room. The staircase, of elm, rises in a broad sweep to 
the first floor. In the hall we find the first evidence of the owner's 
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SAVES MORE 
THAN IT COSTS 






© Fuel consumption of standard domestic 
guaranteed less than two tons (say £4) a year. 


@ Always ready—all night, all day. 
@ Needs attention only once every 12 hours. 


® Saves time, saves food, kecps the kitchen clean 
and healthy. 


The Aga Cooker was invented by a Nobel prizewinner and 
physicist, and is designed on scientific heat storage principles 
for every form of cooking. ‘The boiling plate, simmering plate, 
roasting oven and simmering oven are all maintained at exactly 
the right temperature by thermostatic control. You can cook 
anything at literally any time on an Aga, and cook it perfectly. 
In the wonderful simmering oven you can also keep food hot 
and appetising for hours on end. And however hard you work 
an Aga, it will never exceed its fuel allowance. 


ING A COOKERS 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 
( The word Aga is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd.) 
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Aga Heat Ltd., 20 North f 
POST COUPON NOW Audley Street, London, W.1. | 
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A PANELLED LOUNGE 
Decorated and Furnished by Hamptons in the English manner of the 


early XVIIIth Century i 
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nautical interests, for here a large ship’s beli, from 
the Glenamoy, hangs from a beam and serves a 
further term of usefulness in announcing meals. 

Passing into the lounge we find a large ship’s 
wheel mounted horizontally and filled in with 
plate glass, so that it serves as a table, and among 
diverse objects on the top of the built-in bookcase 
that follows the curve of the inside wall is a model 
of the Golden Hind, made by the owner’s dexterous 
fingers. ‘This lounge is a very comfortable room. 
Like the hall and dining-room, it is floored with 
oak boards laid radially and overspread with rugs. 
The ceiling is formed of teak beams from the last 
of the old wooden battleships, the Defiance. The 
timber has been adzed, but in the writer’s opinion 
too finely, so that the surface texture almost 
resembles that of hammered metal-work. At the 
end of the room is a brick fireplace, the only open 
fire in the whole house, which elsewhere is warmed 
by concealed radiators. ‘The wrought-iron firegrate 
is fashioned to resemble the prow of a ship and is 
supported by two cast brass dolphins that once 
formed the pedestal of a schooner’s binnacle. At 
the end of the halla door gives access to the study. 
This is actually the chartroom from the Mauretania, 
a most interesting link with that fine ship which 
recently went to the shipbreakers after its wonder- 
ful career. 

"the dining-room is furnished with oak, and 
has a high panelled dado, with, again, a ship’s 
wheel, this time used decoratively above the ceiling 
light. The service pantry and kitchen are adjacent, 
both admirably equipped, and there is a sitting- 
room for the maids’ leisure hours. 

At the opposite end of the house is the garage, 
with a stair leading down to a workshop and the 
mechanically operated heating plant. 

On the first floor the principal bedroom has 
a chintz-covered bed with a canopy extending to the 
ceiling, and across the whole of one end of the room 
is a range of four built-in cupboards. <A door at 
the opposite end leads to a delightful loggia floored with wooden 
yratings like those used on board ship, and next to it is a most 
sumptuous bathroom, with green ‘“‘ Vitrolite’’ walls, glass tile 


floor, built-in bath, and the most up-to-date appointments. 
There are two guest bedrooms, with a_ bathroom between 
them, and at the farther end of the house is a service suite, 


self-contained, with secondary staircase leading down to the 


kitchen quarters. 
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END OF THE SEGMENTAL LOUNGE 

It is not long since the house was finished, and the garden 
setting is at present undergoing considerable reconstruction. Alto- 
gether the site embraces about 5} acres, and formerly formed part 
of the grounds belonging to a house now demolished. Over 20,000 
tons of earth have been moved to build up the slope below the 
house, which is to be resown with grass ; and down in the valley a 
lake and waterfall form part of a contemplated scheme which will 
add to the charm of the setting. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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The Modern Spa 
with supreme 
Holiday Appeal 





‘ KINMEL HALL--—main entrance 


different, where the most advanced scientific 

treatments for Rheumatic and similar disabilities 
are given under Resident Medical supervision. — 
It is more. 


It is the sole establishment in North Wales where the 
Continental ** Pistany Mud ’’ cure is given. Now is an 
ideal time to visit Kinmel Hall. 

Holidays here are amidst a paradise of scenic and 
climatic advantages, and amenities of a mansion, in 
1,000 acres, near the sea. 


q INMEL HALL is not only a Spa that is modern and 
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@ Own facilities for all games, including golf, * h ewor | d s fi nes t 4 | asses 


tennis, squash. Fishing, riding, swimming, etc. Name of your nearest dealer and list “T.153"' free from :— 


Write to Secretary for handsome brochure. Gay CARL ZEISS (London), Ltd. 
(LONDONITTO) 
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“Tigh Na Sithe” Comrie. Arch. C. F. Colt. 
Colt Cedar Houses ensure a guaranteed dry interior without condensation in rainiest localities or close to sea board. Cedar Tiling 
is used on roofs and also on the outside walls as practised in Canada and in the United States, in place of ordinary weatherboarding. 
Equipped with all the modern fittings making for comfort and convenience. Insurance 2/6 per cent. Highly insulated against sound and 
temperature changes. Central heating, electric cooking. Designed to your individual taste and requirement. Write for descriptive booklet, 
indicating accommodation required and approximate site locality. Specimen house at works may be inspected by appointment. 


W. Cc. COLT 


SON & CO., LTD. 


BETHERSDEN, NEAR ASHFORD, KENT 
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ELECTRICITY AND THE GARDEN 


WATERFALLS 


FOUNTAINS AND 


LECTRICITY offers a satisfactory solution to the problem 

of providing a continuously running fountain or waterfall 

without a constant supply of water either from the water 

mains or from a natural stream. With the aid of an 

electrically driven pump the same water can be used, 
and the amount of electricity consumed is not excessive. Except 
in the case of the more ambitious installations, the pump can be 
run from a private electrical plant quite satisfactorily. Where 
it is desirable to limit the electricity used, the pump can be switched 
off during the night and at times when it is not required. 

The pumping units now available range from small ones 
delivering water at the rate of only 150 gallons per hour to those 
giving 5,000 or 6,000 gallons per hour. The large pumps are 
essentially for use with waterfalls, where a considerable volume of 
water is needed ; but the small plants will also produce a satis- 
factory waterfall effect. 

The general principle will be seen from the diagrams on this 
page, which show the two different systems generally used. In 
the first, the water is brought to the pump by means of a pipe 
from the main pool, and in this case a small concrete building for 
housing the motor and pump should be provided. As an electric 
motor must always be kept dry, it is important to see that any 
water that leaks from the pump drains away automatically. 

This system is generally used for the larger plants, although 
it is possible to obtain vertical pumps of large capacity for use 
where the level of the main pool makes it difficult to build a pump 
pit which will be self-draining. Where the pump is slightly lower 
than the water in the pool, the pump is always “ primed,” and 
begins to operate immediately it is switched on. No serious 
difficulty is presented when it is impossible to mount the pump 
below the main pool, but a non-return valve (or foot-valve) must 
be fitted to the end of the suction pipe, and it may be necessary 
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DIAGRAM OF A WATERFALL WITH VERTICAL 


PUMP 





LARGE OUTPUTS 


A TYPICAL UNIT FOR 


This Broadwall Pump will deliver up to 6,000 gals. per hour 





THE GRAHAM FARISH EXHIBIT AT THE CHELSEA 
FLOWER SHOW. All the jets were supplied from one pump 


to prime the pump on starting up, especially if it has not been used 
for some time. 

The second system is becoming very popular for smaller 
plants. ‘The pump section, being immersed in the pool, saves 
any piping on the suction side, and also has the advantage that it 
never requires priming. It is, of course, essential for the motor 
to be kept dry, and this is arranged by using a vertical drive and 
having the motor above the pump. These units can be placed 
directly in the pool or in a specially made sump by the side of 
the pool. 

The size of pump and motor depends on the amount of water 
required and the height to which it has to be pumped. The 
outputs of standard plants vary according to the height to which 
the water has to be pumped, and the way in which this varies will 
be seen from the variation for one of the well known Broadwall 
units. For a 1oft. head the output is 4,500 gallons per hour, 
whereas for a head of 3oft. this 
is reduced to 2,400 gallons per 
hour. By suitable adjustment 
of control valves it is quite satis- 
factory for one pump to supply a 
fountain as well as a_ waterfall. 
As the pumps used are of the 
centrifugal type, the output can 
be varied at will by means of a 
valve, and no harm is done by 
shutting off the valve completely 
if desired. If both a fountain 
and a waterfall are supplied, there 
should be a valve on each supply 
pipe, so that the correct adjust- 
ment can be made. 

The running of the electric 
cable is quite a simple matter, 
as the amount of electricity 
required is comparatively small. 
One of the best methods is to 
dig a trench and run a length of 
lead-covered cable from the house 
to the pump. ‘There are two 
points which must be watched— 
the cable must be laid very 
loosely, to allow for settling and subsidence, and the cable should 
be laid in sand. 

If there are fish of any kind in the pool, it is most important 
to see that the motor and pump are properly earthed. A certain 
amount of condensation on the motor generally takes place, and 
leakage currents through the water to earth may be present. Fish 
are particularly affected by electricity, but if the plant is earthed 
in the correct way this danger will be avoided. 

A very interesting pump unit has recently been developed 
by Messrs. Graham Farish, Limited, and, as will be seen from 
the illustration, this unit forms a complete fountain by simply 
placing it in the pool. All that is required is to make a platform 
four inches below the surface of the water and place the fountain 
on it, adjusting by means of screw legs the actual height out of the 
water. If required, the fountain proper can be cut down or cut 
off completely by means of a screw in the base of the pump. In 
this unit the motor is protected from the falling water by a metal 
cover. The makers give several suggestions for concealing it 
suitably with stones. 

Electricity has very obvious advantages in producing pic- 
turesque water effects. As the supply is taken from the power 
circuit, the cost of running will be found to be quite small, and, 
for the smaller units, only about 1d. per day. J. V. BritTrain. 





THE GRAHAM FARISH 
UNIT, which is placed on 
a platform 4 ins. below 
the surface of the water 
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Installations 


Longer Service 
Lower Cost per annum 
Maximum Safety 


By specifying C.M.A. Cables for all your wiring in- 
stallations you provide for prolonged care-free 
service with complete safety- and at the lowest 
cost consistent with guaranteed efficiency. 


The C.M.A. (Cable Makers Association) offers you 
the combined resources and experience of all the 
best cable makers of the United Kingdom. 


C.M.A. Cable is sold under the C.M.A. seal a 
world-famous mark of superiority. In each particu- 
lar category it is the ‘* proved best.”’ 


Specify C.M.A. and be safe. 


C.M.A. Regd. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-2 1 
NONAZO Rexd. Trade Mark No. 458865 


Colonel Sir 
Thomas FP. Purve: 


Exclusive Licensees 
Members of the O.M.A 
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but it enjoys reliable, eco- 
nomical, independent lighting 
and power from 


EDISWAN 


Batteries 
BE INDEPENDENT! 


Purchase provides for expert after-sale 
service. Write for particulars. 
REPLATAL SERVICE 
Ediswan Replatal Service is equipped to 
handle batteries of every make and 


description. Ask for the co-operation of 
our engineers in any work of this type 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 


B.L.318 























The B.1I. Paper 
Insulated Wiring 
System with con- 
ductors sunk in the 
plaster is ideal for 
housing estates and 
new buildings 
generally. 





The B.I. was the 
first firm to manu- 
facture Paper 
Insulated Cables 
in this country. 











WIRING 
SYSTEM 


Safe, neat and inexpensive. Write for 
illustrated booklet giving details of 
systems suitable for every type of building. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 
PRESCOT, LANCASHIRE Telephone No. PRESCOT 6571. 
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Happy days in Ireland 


Phere is something about an Irish = Why not explore this perfect Holiday 
holiday that just makes one forget ‘and this year? The Irish Tourist 
: Association can supply all informa 
tion regarding any individual resort. 


everyday cares. Ireland is no place 
for dashing around  fretfully ; i 
You may travel by any of 

; : the tollowing steamship routes :— 
holiday just another kind of every- HOLYHEAD—KINGSTOWN 
day anxiety. Ireland is too serene, LIVERPOOL — DUBLIN 
FISHGUARD — ROSSLARE 
FISHGUARD—WATERFORD 


watching the clock——making your 


too tranquil for that ! 


Ircland’s glorious scenic vistas, FISHGUARD — CORK 
abundant facilities for sport, Guide and particulars of Holiday and 
charming seaside resorts and really — Tourist Fares ; Great Southern Rail 


ways’ “* All-in?? Tours by Rail and by 
Road, from any 1.MS or GW. 
Station,Office or Agency or on applica 
tion toany of the following addresses: 


reasonable accommodations, make 
an Irish holiday a most happy 
experience. 


LONLON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, EUSTON STN., LONDON, N.W.1 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 
GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS OF IRELAND, KINGSBRIDGE STATION, DUBLIN 
BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO. (1936) LTD., ROYAL LIVER BLDGS., L’POOL 
CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO. (1936) LTD., FISHGUARD H'BOUR, S. WALES 
THE .RISH TOURIST ASSOC.ATION, O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 
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The COLLYNIE HERD of SHORTHORNS 


ITS TRANSFER FROM SCOTLAND TO SURREY 
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SOME OF THE COLLYNIE SHORTHORNS IN THEIR 


N October 12th, 1937, the last of the well known 

Shorthorn sales of young pedigree stock from Collynie 

was held at Tillycairn—the last, that is, according to 

the old Duthie tradition, for on that day it was announced 

that the world-famous Collynie herd had been sold, 
less the six stock bulls, to Sir Bernard Greenwell of Marden 
Park, Surrey, for delivery at the beginning of last month. This 
marks a break with history, for Scotland’s most famous herd 
has now come to England, where, it may be hoped, it will continue 
to flourish as in the past. Sir Bernard Greenwell’s own Marden 
herd has been extremely successful in the show-ring, and the 
two herds together ought to provide a fine crop of young stock 
each year to carry on the old traditions. When the Collynie 
herd of over 140 head arrived at 
Marden last month, the celebrated 
Calrossie Grand National was already 
there as one of the stock bulls to be 
used for them. He was bought at a 
high figure from Mr. Wylie Hill last 
December, and is a son of Calrossie 
Control, who is a son of Collynie 
Royal Leader, and was bred by 
Captain MacGillivray. With such 
stock bulls the old traditions of William 
Duthie’s herd seem likely to survive, 
in spite of the English air ! 

To give a complete history of 
Shorthorn cattle would require a 
thousand volumes rather than a thou- 
sand words ; but if the Collynie herd 
is to be seen in its true perspective 
and in its proper relation to the most 
important breed of cattle in the British 
Isles, and the most widely distributed 
in the world, something must be said 
of origins. When the Industrial 
Revolution provided, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the begin- 
nings of the great urban market for 
meat and milk and butter, it was 
Bakewell who first realised the chance 
which the general improvement of 
farming was capable of giving to 
better breeds of stock. The Long- 
horn, his own famous breed, spread 
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ONE OF THE COLLYNIE HEIFERS 





A SHORTHORN BULL CALF 


NEW HOME AT MARDEN PARK 

rapidly, but did not long resist the competition of the Shorthorns 
from the north-east of England. All the early breeders of these 
latter—like the Booths and Thomas Bates—attended Darlington 
market, and the country about the Tees was the original home 
of the breed. It found its Bakewell in Charles Colling, who 
had been a pupil with the great master himself, and who, like him, 
started with the best stock he could find, and, by inbreeding, 
eliminated the chances of uncertainty in their progeny. It is 
safe to say that at the present day there are no Shorthorns which 
are not descended from Charles Colling’s Comet again and again. 
The story of Shorthorn development on this side of the Border, 
and of the long rivalry between the Booth and Bates types—the 
one producing more milk, the other more flesh—need not greatly 
concern us here. The Aberdeen 
Shorthorn is a type in itself. 

The story of its development 
begins with the celebrated Captain 
Barclay of Ury, who drove the Defiance 
coach, and whose most famous exploit 
was to walk, for a wager, a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours. He it 
was who began the practice of buying 
Shorthorns in England and selling 
them to his neighbours in Aberdeen- 
shire. Among these was the old 
Quaker, Amos Cruickshank, who, just 
a hundred years ago, became, with his 
brother, joint tenant of the farm of 
Sittyton, and in the course of many 
years built up the world-famous 
Sittyton herd, of which the Collynie 
herd may be called the heirs and 
successors. Amos Cruickshank was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest con- 
structive breeders of livestock, had 
a very definite ideal type clearly in 
mind, and through a long lifetime 
stuck to his notions with quiet per- 
sistence. His standard of merit in a 
good beast—and he would breed from 
no others—meant a robust constitution, 
a wealth of good beef, and a capacity 
to reach finished butcher’s condition 
at an early age. After twenty years of 
experiment he bred a bull calf, 
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Combined general purpose Long Body Coup Cart built by Alexr. Jack & Sons Ltd., 
and fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Land Wheel Equipment. The body illustrated has 
removable side-boards making it ideal for almost all farm work including carting 
manure, roots, potatoes in bulk, etc. 


EVERY HORSE-DRAWN FARM _ VEHICLE 
OPERATES MORE EFFICIENTLY ON 


DUNLOP 


PNEUMATIC TYRES AND WHEELS 

















Dunlop Pneumatic Equipment lessens the strain 
en the horse and bl rtagze work to be DUNLOP is exhibiting at the following Agricultural Shows: 
enables cartag Lincolnshire ... Scunthorpe ... June 22nd-24th ourMioe 

accelerated, saving time and wages. It does not The Highland ... Dumfries ... June 2Ist-24th 

3 Peterborough ... —— June 28th-30th 
cut up or damage grassland and reduces jolting The Royal ... Cardiff... .. July Sth-9th Write for full particul 

: : ; : orkshire ... Doncaster... July 13th-15th ” r full particulars to 
and vibration so that vehicle maintenance costs Royal Lancashire Liverpool ... July 28ch-August Ist DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 
are reduced to a minimum. Branches throughout the World. 
CL), GSES SE: 
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to send for our Booklet: 


HOW DO YOU MANAGE? 


DRAKE 
Grete U0 


| nginceys 36, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON. S.W.1 Telephone : SLOANE 0121 (7 lines) 








Electric Light and Power schemes 
| submitted for properties large and 
| small, wherever situated, either 






from the mains or an independent 
generating plant. 






\ Hydraulic, Pumping and Central 
Heating installations also undertaken. 















hest Hereford, Newmarket, Nottingham, Plymouth and Wells 








Branches at: 
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had been a pupil with the great master himself, and who, like him, 
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eliminated the chances of uncertainty in their progeny. It is 
safe to say that at the present day there are no Shorthorns which 
are not descended from Charles Colling’s Comet again and again. 
The story of Shorthorn development on this side of the Border, 
and of the long rivalry between the Booth and Bates types—the 
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Champion of England, that seemed to 
embody all the qualities he desired in 
the beef Shorthorn towards which he 
had been striving, and the descendants 
of this calf have populated the plains of 
half the world. Success was by no 
means immediate. Even in the ’seven- 
ties Cruickshank was getting low prices 
and local customers for his bull calves 
when Booth and Bates cattle were 
fetching many hundreds apiece. Pre- 
sently, however, America discovered 
the new type, found that it throve on 
the prairie, and the fortune and name 
of the Sittyton herd were made. 

In 1890, when Amos Cruickshank 
was an old man and the lease of Sittyton 
was falling in, he sold the whole of his 
herd of 153 animals for shipment to 
the Argentine. Fortunately, a financial 
crisis in Argentina intervened, and the 
herd remained at home, most of the 
animals passing into the hands of 
Cruickshank’s friend and neighbour, 
William Duthie of Collynie. The 
foundation of the Collynie herd was 
laid in the first place by William 
Duthie’s father; but when, in 1873, 
the son succeeded, he began, with 
his friend Cruickshank’s co-operation, 
to concentrate more and more upon 
the breeding of beef Shorthorns of 
the Sittyton type. There was thus 
already much Cruickshank blood in 
the Collynie herd when Mr. Duthie 
purchased the celebrated thirty-eight 
cows from Sittyton. Descendants of 
the thirty-eight to be found in the 
present herd include Lavenders, Vio- 
lets, Dairymaids, Crocuses, Clippers, 
Secrets, and Duchesses of Gloucester. 
Throughout his career as a breeder, 
Mr. Duthie was always on the look-out 
for good females and was prepared 
to pay the price for them. The sires 
he employed were all judged by the 
same standard of merit as his old friend 
Cruickshank had always employed. 
In the early days the Sittyton and one 
or two other local herds were the chief 
sources. Then the use of Sittyton 
sires became usual until Mr. Duthie, 
for the sake of fresh blood, purchased 
some English bulls, but found the 
experiment unsuccessful. He therefore 
changed his tactics and returned to 
the re-introduction of the old strains 
after they had been re-invigorated 
through English channels. It was not 
until comparatively recent times that 
bulls of Collynie breeding or direct 
Collynie descent were used, and during 
this period females of outside blood 
have been continuously imported. 

For over fifty years the annual 
Collynie sale has been one of the 
chief features of the Shorthorn year. 
In 1919—admittedly a peak year— 
twenty-four bull calves averaged £1,400 
per head, with a highest price of 
£5,565, given by Mr. Cazalet of 
Fairlawns for Collynie King Lavender. 
At the time of last October’s sale the 
herd contained some two hundred of 
the aristocrats of the Shorthorn world. 
Stock bulls recently used include 
Letham Knight (by Naemoor Jasper 
from a Goldie cow), which cost Mr. 
Duthie Webster 2,200 guineas at the 
1936 Perth sale; Rosehaugh Mandarin, 
which cost just a hundred guineas less ; 
and an outstanding bull of Mr. Webster’s 
own breeding, Collynie Manifesto. As 
for the cows, mention has already been 
made of some of the famousand success- 
ful families of Sittyton blood. Others 
are theRosewoods, Augustas, Butterflys, 
Orange Blossoms, Roan Ladys, Bessies, 
Claras, and Golden Drops. It is 
difficult to select individuals from 
among these charmingly named crea- 
tures, but mention may be made of a 
Royal Leader red cow which has bred 
fifteen calves in as many years, and 
an Eliza cow whose bull calf fetched 
1,800 guineas at the 1936 sale. 
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Contents 5/- | P& £100 


Covering 
FIRE, BURGLARY, DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
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All tourist information is supplied free of charge by the 
German Railways Intormation Bureau, 19, Regent Street, 
Lonaon, S.W.1, all travel agencies and the Landesfrem- 
denverkehrsverband Rheinland e. V. in Bad Godesberg. 


The Rhine in Flames 


Lower Rhine, June 11th - Seven Mountains, July 2nd 
Middle Rhine, July 30th 


Aachen [Ate la Chapelle) — The town of Charle- 
magne — The well-known spa — International horse-show 
(12 to 21. August) 


Diisseldorf - on the banks of the Rhine - the fashionable 

cosmopolitan city famed for its artists colony and for 

the beauty of its parks and gardens celebrates its 650 th 

anniversary in a Festival Week with special entertain- 
ments from August 12 to 21. 


Wuppertal (Elberfeld-Barmen) — twin city with 
the unique Suspension Railway — cultural centre of the 
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less churches, museums and collections harbouring the 
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Andernach - Extensive parks along the Rhine, Namedy 





fountain - the greatest cold spring on the Continent - 
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renowned edifices and monuments dating from Roman 
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“FIELD” HUNTING REGISTER. 5/6 Post free 
THE WHOLE ART OF SETTER TRAINING. 5/6 Post free 
By R. L. Russet. 


RETRIEVERS. How to Break them for Sport and Field Trials. 4 — Post free 
By STEWART SMITH. 


THINGS HOUNDS DO. A Picture Book for Children. 3,10 Post free 
By Hon. Rutn Dawnay. 
THE GREYHOUND STUD BOOK. (Annual) 20/9 Post free T EA T OIN t MEN I 


Under Authority of the National Coursing Club. 
ONE CROWDED HOUR. 56 Post free 


TROUT FISHING. Limited Number. 13 '— Post free 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 
ROWING ALMANACK And Oarsman’s Companion. 1936 42 Post free 


“ FIELD’ HUNTING YEAR BOOK And Point-to-Point Guide. {i — Post free 





ee Sérmee 11 Antiseptic—Healing—Harmless to milk 
PER TIN - - - 1/6 From Branches of 
A complete list of publications will be sent on application to PER 4-lb. TIN - 10/6 Boots the Chemists 


5 Orders £1 and upwards Postage Paid Or, Boots Veterinary Dept., 
THE FIELD, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4. up to 15-lbs. in weight. Station Street, Nottingham 
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THE 


IGH GLANAU, near Monmouth, 
was designed by the late Mr. H. 
Avray Tipping, F.S.A., in 1922, and 
he had a congenial occupation for 
seven or eight years in laying out 
and perfecting the gardens. In two articles in 
Country LIFE (Vol. Lxv, pages 822 and 854) 
he described in minute detail the extraordinary 
but characteristic care that he took to accumu- 
late materials for what he called a house of no 
architectural pretensions, and his description 
of the gardens gives many a hint worthy of 
study by every garden lover. ‘The house has 
much oak panelling, and some elegant moulded 
ceilings. It stands 7ooft. above sea level, on 
the site of an old farmhouse. The gardens are 
laid out on two principal levels, and artistically 
take advantage of the contours of the 40 acres. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are to sell the 
house, with the whole or part of the land. 


A FINELY FURNISHED SEAT 

ORSHAM COURT, the Wiltshire seat 

of Lord Methuen, has been the subject of 
illustrated articles in Country LiFe (Vol. vitt, 
page 272; Vol. xl, page 94; Vol. LXXxtl, 
pages 516 and 548). Lord Methuen has re- 
quested Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
let the mansion, furnished, for a few months 
The house was built in the year 1582 and sold 
to Paul Methuen in 1745, and the subsequent 
owners employed ‘‘ Capability ’’ Brown, Rep- 
ton, and Nash, to improve the property. 

The history of the manor is as long as 
that of any that are duly 
authenticated, but of 
no practical importance 
in the present con- 
nection. Leland, 
Writing in 1541, notes 
‘runes of an olde 
maner place and there- 
by is a park, wont to 
be in dowage of the 
Quenes of Englande. 
In the time of Quene 
Anne” (Anne Boleyn, 
that is) “‘ Mr. Baynton 
pullid downe by licence 
a peace of the house 
sumwhat to help his 
buildinge at Brome- 
ham.”” Baynton took a 
very liberal view of the 
“help ”’ needed by the 
Bromeham building, 
for, a few years after- 
wards, only the ruins of 
a chapel and an ancient 
gate-house stood to 
mark the early exist- 
ence of Corsham Court. 
Then came along a 
wealthy Citizen of Lon- 
don, a Liveryman of 
the Haberdashers’ 
Company, Thomas 
Smythe, who re-built 


THE 





RIBBON PARTERRE 


the house, and his work, finished in 1582, 
is seen in the central part of the existing 
south front. Sir Edward Hungerford bought 
Corsham in 1602, and in 1745 the ancestor of 
the present owner purchased it. The following 
note about the contents is of interest: ‘‘ The 
chief glory of Corsham is the east wing, which 
houses the pictures and much magnificent 
furniture. The picture gallery is one of the 
grandest rooms of the Georgian period, not 
only for its scale and richness, but for the fact 
that its magnificent furnishings and original 
collection of superb pictures are preserved 
intact. Thus, the walls exhibit the original 
crimson damask (supplied in 1769 by Morris 
and Young at 14s. the half-yard of 18ins. 
width); the chimneypiece was supplied by 
Scheemakers in 1763-64 ‘ according to sizes 
supplied by Mr. Brown’; there are Adam 
mirrors and tables between the windows, 
while furnishing the gallery is a Chippendale 
suite of 30 chairs, 2 stools and 4 settees, up- 
holstered in red damask.” 


LARGE LAND SALES 


i. DOUGLAS LEIGH PEMBERTON 
4 has sold 414 acres of the outlying parts 
of ‘Torry Hill estate, through Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons, at an 
auction in Maidstone. The firm has privately 


sold Tanyard, a modernised Tudor house in 
62 acres, at Frittenden. 


Mr. Lb. Hi. 


Baxendale’s executors have 





GARDENS AT 


BROOKE 


HALL. 


“ten 
NORFOLK 


AT HIGH GLANAU 


sold Greenham Lodge and 918 acres, through 
the Newbury office of Messrs. Dreweatt, 
Watson and Barton, with manorial rights over 
an additional 880 acres, to a client of Messrs. 
Gribble, Booth and Shepherd. 

Viscount Allenby has ordered Messrs. 
J. Ewart Gilkes and Partners to sell 236 acres 
in Northumberland, with fishing in the Tweed. 
They are to sell Cowley House, a Georgian 
residence in 5 acres, formerly the dower house 
of the Middlesex estate, Cowley Park. The 
firm has sold Old Place with 26 acres at Pul- 
borough, to Sir Ralph Harwood; and The 
Oaks, Hawley, of 24 acres, where the house 
is to be converted into flats, and houses, for 
disposal by the firm, are to be built in the 
grounds. Their many ‘Town transactions 
include the sale of No. 34, Draycott Place, 
to Lady Margaret D’Arcy ; and, with Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices, the freehold of No. 2, 
Montpelier Place, Knightsbridge. 

Hartley Wespall House was to have been 
offered under the hammer by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock, but they have privately 
sold it. The Georgian house, nicely modernised, 
stands in a small park, which is almost wholly 
ringed round by the Duke of Wellington’s 
Strathfieldsaye estate. 

New Court, Topsham, a Georgian mansion 
and 100 acres, near Exeter, is forsale by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons, the owner having 
bought another estate. 

Virginia House, Ascot, sold (with Messrs. 
William Willett, Limited); and Little Barr, a 
freehold at Went- 
worth, are among 
recent sales by Mrs. 
N. C. Tufnell’s 
agency. 

Major A. L. Bruce, 
M.c., has requested 
Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons to sell Brooke 
Hall, a Georgian house, 
and 450 acres in Nor- 
folk. The park, which 
has a lake, and the 
farms lie in the midst of 
an unspoilt rural dis- 
trict noted for its 
excellent sport. 








Major J. S. 
Courtauld, M.P., has 
instructed Messrs. J. 
Ewart Gilkes and Part- 
ners to hold an auction 
on July 6th, of the 
contents of No.9, 
Grosvenor Square, in- 
cluding, besides fine old 


furniture and _ silver, 
pictures by Gains- 
borough, Opie, 


Lawrence, and ‘“ The 

Calling of Samuel,” by 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
ARBITER. 
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A VERY FINE CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY RECTANGULAR LIBRARY WRITING TABLE, 
54ins. by 33ins.; 32ins. high. No. 21 IN EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


AN EXHIBITION oF FINE 


17th and 18th CENTURY FURNITURE 
will be open in our London Galleries from JUNE 2nd until JUNE 30th 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 


LTD. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.| 6, West Fifty-Six Street 
OUR “ANTIQUAX” — THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 
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FURNITURE BY THE YOUNGER THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 
AT STOURHEAD 


HE Regency furniture at Stourhead which was made 

for the antiquary, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, has some 

analogy with the larger group of contemporary furniture 

designed by Thomas Hope for his country house, 

Deepdene, and illustrated in his “* Household Furniture ” 
(1808). Richard Colt Hoare (1758-1838), who succeeded his 
father as baronet in 1787, and added the two wings containing the 
library and picture gallery to Stourhead in 1796, was, like Thomas 
Hope, a_ virtuoso 
and student of 
classic art. He 
may have 
Hope’s London 
house, which was 
completed in 1804, 
and which caused 
an amused _ re- 
action to. its 
‘ singularity ’’ in 
the case of George 
Dance; and he 
seems to have 
sought, in the fur- 
niture designed 
for him, ‘“‘that 
breadth and repose 
of surface and 
that apt accord 
between the pecu- 
liar meaning of 
each imitative or 
significant detail, 
and the _ peculiar 
destination of the 
main object to 
which these acces- 
sories belonged ”’ 
that Hope recom- 
mends. 

Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare was 
constant to the firm 
of Chippendale ; 
between 1795 and 


seen 


1.—PAINTED WINE COOLER, 
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2.—MAHOGANY 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 





1820 several thousand pounds were paid out for furniture, and 
also for paperhanging and upholstery. At this period, the 
younger Thomas Chippendale (1749-1822), the eldest of the 
famous cabinet-maker’s eleven children, was carrying on the 
business. The younger Chippendale was a member of the 
Society of Arts, and between 1784 and 1801 exhibited pictures 
in the Royal Academy. Soon after his death in 1822, George 
Smith speaks of him as “‘ possessing a very great degree of taste 
with great ability 
as a draughtsman 
and designer.”’ 
The business side 
of his activities 
was not entirely 
successful, and he 
was in money diffhi- 
culties between 
about 1796-1802. 
The entries made 
for “Mr. Chip- 
pendale’s ex- 
penses ”’ show that 
he personally 
supervised the 
work at Stourhead. 

The furniture 
for the library, in 
Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare’s new wing, 
is in the Egyptian 
taste, which had 
a following in 
England after the 
publication of 
Denon’s “‘ Voyage 
dans la Basse et 
Haute Egypte ” in 
1802. There is an 
entry in the ac- 
counts in 1802 of 
a ‘set of eight 
mahogany chairs 
with circular 
backs, broad sweep 
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LIBRARY TABLE MADE BY THOMAS CHIPPENDALE JUNIOR, 1805 
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IMPORTANT CHINESE PORCELAIN 


the Property of 
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JAKOB 





GOLDSCHMIDT 


’ ESQ. 





A Pair of Famille Verte and Powder Blue A Pair of Famille Jaune Vases and Covers 
Vases—K’ang Hsi Wang Hsi 


On 
WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 29 


and following day 


On 
WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 29 


and following day 





A Pair of Famille Verte Figures of Goldfinches perched 
on Tree-Stumps—K’ang Hsi 





* oe x 
Fe Mas 


Two Famille Verte Figures of Seated Boys, and a Famille Verte 
a Lohan Riding a Tiger—K’ang Hsi Group of a Boy Riding a Kylin—A’ang Hsi 


<a ae 


Two Famille Verte Figures of Fu, and a Famille Verte Figure of 





Which will be sold at Auction by 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


At their Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


PLAIN CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, OR WITH 33 ILLUSTRATIONS (THREE IN COLOUR), PRICE 15/- 


Telephone: Whitehall 8177 (Private Exchange). Telegrams “ Christiart, Piccy, London.” 
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3 and 4.—(Left) MAHOGANY CHAIR, ONE OF A SET (1802). 


June llth, 1938. 





(Right) MAHOGANY WRITING TABLE (1804) 


Both these pieces were made for Stourhead by the younger Thomas Chippendale 


panelled tops, with circle elbows carved Egyptian heads & fluted 
therm feet.’” The table and the pedestal writing table, which 
are enriched with Egyptian heads and terminal figures, date from 
1804-05. ‘The table, described as ‘‘a square mahogany table 
with two drawers, carved Egyptian heads thermed feet in metal 
sockets,” is rigidly plain (Fig. 4); the library table (Fig. 2), a 
year later in date, has an unusual feature, projecting semicircular 
ends. supported by Egyptian terms. There is no other Egyptian 
trait in this table, and the angles of the cupboards are decorated 
with fluted terms finishing in heads of philosophers in full relief. 
The single chair (Fig. 3) is part of a set provided in 1802, and 
has the space between the top rail and a transverse bar filled in 
with vertical spiral and knob turnings. 

In the other rooms, the furniture is designed in accordance 
with accepted Regency formulas. The sideboard table with 
fluted legs (which was made by Thomas Chippendale in 1802) 
is inlaid on the top with ebony stringing lines, and has a frieze 
of carved laurel leaves. The animal’s head is described in the 
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5.—MAHOGANY WRITING CHAIR (1802 


account as a leopard’s, and the foot as a lion’s. The “ strong 
double rail with turned pillars and Vauzes and loose plinths ” 
fixed to the sideboard table is invoiced separately. Among the 
dining-room furniture supplied in this year were “ two antique 
pedestals to support Figures with carved goats head.” 

There are a large number of chairs at Stourhead which are 
invoiced in the bills, and are typical of the Grecian massiveness 
and severity. A set of solid satinwood armchairs, with black 
ebony bands and diagonal crossing on the back, which were made 
in 1802, are light and serviceable ; while a set supplied in 1812 
shows increased massiveness (Fig. 6). These are described as 
““ chairs of fine Spanish mahogany with hollowed panelled backs, 
part carved with scrowls & bands, the seat rail panelled & quilled ”” 
(7.e., reeded) term feet. The gilding of the enrichments lightens 
this austere model. The ‘“ gouty stools” at Stourhead, also 
made by the firm, are further relics of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
who “suffered greatly from rheumatic gout in the latter part of 
his life.” 





6.—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR (1812) 


Further examples of the younger Chippendale’s furniture made for Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
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IMPORTANT PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
& THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, DRAWINGS &. pn 
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The Famous Collections 
of Thomas Pennant 
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(at one time forming a portion of aca so Ls aires ting a Ore 
. . . . . Ly 14n 
the Library at Downing, Flintshire) 
HERBERT (George). THE TEMPLE. THE NEW TESTAMENT (IRISH). 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. Believed FIRST BOOK — printed in 
FIRST EDITION. Irish Characters. 


On MONDAY, 
JULY 4 


and following day 


On FRIDAY, 
JULY 1 
Important 

The Valuable 


Pictures and Drawings Library of Books, 


by Old Masters. Manuscripts, Drawings 


and Engravings. 





BIBLIA IN REBUS. A curious MS. with Drawings~in Colours. 


which will be Sold 


Auction by Messrs. 


CHRISTIE, 
MANSON 


at their Great Rooms, 


8, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.1, 





on the above-mentioned dates. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY, PORTRAIT OF THOMAS PENNANT, F.R.S., 
by Sir A. Vandyck. by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


The Collection of Pictures will be on view in the Great Rooms from Monday, June 27, and the Library of Books 
from Tuesday, June 28. 


Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers at their Offices (Illustrated of Pictures, Ten Plates, price 5/-; and of Books, Twelve Plates, price 5/-). 


Telephone: Whitehall 8177. Telegrams: “ Christiart, Piccy, London.” 
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A SALE OF SILVER AND A SHOW OF FURNITURE 


HE late Mr. Thomas Taylor of 
Chipchase Castle, Northumberland, 
collected silver made in Newcastle, 
where (in the words of the Act of 
1702) ‘‘time out of mind there 
hath been an ancient company of gold- 
smiths.” Of this collection, which was for 
many years on loan at the Laing Art Gallery 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the earliest piece is 
a cup dating from about 1660, by John 
Wilkinson, who joined the Company in 1659 ; 
and also a parcel-gilt tankard by William 
Ramsay about a decade later in date. 

Of London make there is an example of 
the bell-shaped salt which was in favour 
during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign 
and the first years of James I. It consists of 
two salt-cellars fitting one on the top of the 
other, the upper one having a domed cover 
surmounted by a perforated knob. The two 
concave sections are repoussé and chased 
with strapwork and formal foliage, while the 
cover is repoussé and chased with acanthus 
leaves. It bears the London hall-mark for 
1603 and the maker’s mark, T S in mono- 
gram. There is also a fine example of the 
steeple cup of James I’s reign, which has 
nothing in common with the standing cups 
of Elizabeth’s reign. This silver-gilt speci- 
men (1623) presents all the characteristic 
features, such as the trumpet-shaped base, 
the stem enriched with brackets, the bowl 
embossed with acanthus leaves, the cover 
surmounted by a steeple or pinnacle springing 
from brackets. It has the maker’s mark 
H. B. conjoined, with a mullet below, 
possibly for Henry Babington. It was originally given to Samuel 
and Elizabeth Gott of Stanmer Place in Sussex, and was bought 
from them, with the house and furniture, by Sir Thomas Pelham 
in James I’s reign. 

There is a group of the silver cups and goblets that came in 
fashion in James I’s reign, decorated with repoussé and chased 
ornament in a simple style. ‘There are several pleasing silver-gilt 
wine cups on slender baluster stems, which took their shape from 
the Venetian wine glasses then imported. There is also a parcel- 
gilt beaker (1618), with its lip engraved with a band of formal 
flowers and strapwork, and pendants of scroll foliage and flowers. 
A very decorative silver-gilt cup and cover (1626) is interesting 
from its all-over decoration of wriggle-work lozenges, each studded 





A MAHOGANY READING TABLE MADE BY WILLIAM 
FRANCE IN 1770. Mr. Frank Partridge 





SILVER-GILT CUP and COVER, 1626 











SHAPED SALT, 


BELL 1603 

with an applied “ blackberry ” boss. ‘The cover is crowned by a 
finial in the form of a lion’s head erased, supported by a ball. 
The maker’s mark is R. B., with a mullet below. 

Among a group of tankards of post-Restoration date, one— 
parcel-gilt (circa 1670), by the Newcastle silversmith William 
Ramsay—has the thumb-piece in the form of a mermaid with 
double tail, and the vessel rests on three pomegranate feet with 
foliage attachments. The silversmith has here followed the lines 
of Norwegian tankards, and intercourse between Norway and 
the north-eastern seaboard of England accounts for the form. 
This collection comes up for sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Tuesday, 
June 28th. 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


The Spring Exhibition of English furniture at Mr. Frank 
Partridge’s includes some remarkable specimens of walnut and 
mahogany. Among walnut pieces is a small bureau bookcase in 
two stages, with the front veneered with burr wood of fine colour ; 
and a pair of card-tables with cabriole legs. The hinged top 
opens to show sunk squares at the corners for candles and oval 
scoops for coins or counters. 

The mahogany pieces range from the rococo exuberance of 
a tripod stand, of which the tripod is carved with lions’ heads 
and acanthus leaves, to Late Georgian elegance and finish. An 
armchair, with arm terminals of lion-heads and feet finishing in 
paws, is similar to one at Longford Castle in Wiltshire. Another 
fine Early Georgian piece is a knee-hole writing-table, with drawer 
fronts and bandings veneered with yew wood. ‘There are several 
instances of furniture enhanced with pierced and fretted detail : 
one is a very unusual Reading or Artist’s Table, the top of which 
is not only hinged, as is common, but rises upwards on a ratchet 
so as to be used standing as well as sitting. The frieze is 
perforated in Chinese lattice-work, and the name of the maker, 
William France, is known. A two-fold fire-screen with Chinese 
paintings on vellum is an elegant and unusual piece. 

The Late Georgian examples include a bow-fronted mahogany 
sideboard table resting on tapered feet, carved at the top with 
rams’ heads. An attractive but simple mahogany bureau of the 
Late Georgian period depends for its effect upon its carefully 
chosen proportions. The dome-shaped top is enriched with 
fluting and inlay above a pair of glazed doors enclosing shelves. 
The secretaire has a roll-top with a pull-out writing slide enclosing 
six drawers. ‘This top and the cupboard doors below are enriched 
with large oval panels framed in herringbone inlay. There is 
also a pair of fruit-wood stands of unusual design, resting on square 
moulded supports carved above with elephants’ heads. 

Among japanned furniture of the seventeenth century is a 
brilliant cabinet, decorated on a red japan ground with Chinese 
scenes and landscapes in gold. The doors are mounted with a 
pierced and scrolled lock-plate and hinges ; it rests upon its original 
gilt stand, which has a deep apron carved with foliated ornament 
and preserves its original cresting, pierced and carved with acanthus 


scrolls. This cabinet was shown last year at the exhibition of 
seventeenth-century art at Burlington House. J. DE SERRE. 
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A RARE CHARLES II WALNUT BUREAU BOOKCASE WITH MIRROR 
DOORS AND THE ORIGINAL ENGRAVED GLASS SURROUNDS. 


H. VM. Lee & Sons, 


Old English Furniture & Corks of Art 
37, High Street, Kingston-on- Thames 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 


TELEPHONES : 
KINGSTON 0048-9. 
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SCOTTISH ART AT GLASGOW 


THE RETROSPECTIVE SECTION 


HE Palace of Arts is the 

only building at the 

Glasgow Exhibition which 

has been built to be 

permanent, and it is to be 
used as a branch of the City Art 
Gallery. Designed by Messrs. Tait 
and Ross, it is planned as a quad- 
rangle with an open courtyard 
for the display of sculpture in the 
centre. The galleries are easy of 
access, without tiring flights of 
steps, well proportioned and abso- 
lutely plain. ‘There can be no 
better illustration of the change in 
taste since the beginning of the 
century than a comparison be- 
tween the huge, pretentious, and 
ornate Kelvin Grove Gallery, 
built for the last great exhibition 
held at Glasgow, where the city’s 
art treasures are housed at present, 
and the simple but efficient little 
addition of 1938. As it was 
intended to serve only as a branch 
gallery, the new building could 
not be made very large, and this 
fact has rather limited the scope 
cf the present Exhibition. It was 
decided to illustrate Scottish paint- 
ing of the past and present, and 
to offer a general survey of the 
works of living British artists. 
Recently deceased painters, who 
were not Scottish, are omitted ; 
and the general effect of the 
modern section is a little too 
reminiscent of past Academies to 
be very stimulating. 

But the Scottish section is 
excellent, and presents such un- 
suspected qualities that it will not 
only prove an attraction for many 
art-lovers to visit Glasgow, but 
augurs well for the Scottish Exhibition which has been promised 
us next winter at Burlington House. The current notion that 
Scottish painting begins and ends with Raeburn is very definitely 
dispelled by seeing his work among that of his contemporaries. 
The most lasting impression carried away from a visit to 
Glasgow is the charm of Allan Ramsay’s portraits. His work, 





rather than Raeburn’s, dominates 
the first gallery in the Palace of 
Arts, and there is certainly nothing 
insular or provincial about it—he 
belongs to the great tradition of 
European eighteenth century art. 
Ramsay’s reputation would 
probably have been much greater 
had he not practically given up 
painting during the last twenty 
years of his life, when he held 
the office of Painter to the King, 
and kept a workshop for the 
manufacture of Royal likenesses, 
while he himself lived the leisurely 
life of an eighteenth-century 
gentleman, travelled abroad, wrote 
political pamphlets, and distin- 
guished himself so much in 
society that Johnson said: ‘‘ You 
will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruc- 
tion, more information and more 
elegance than in Ramsay’s.”’ Ele- 
gance is, in fact, the outstanding 
quality of his painting—the quality 
in which he undoubtedly surpasses 
Raeburn, and comes much nearer 
to the French attainment than 
any other British artist. While 
in Rome in 1737 he worked a 
good deal at the French Academy, 
and throughout his life kept in 
touch with French painters, which 
may account for the affinity. 
The brilliant pair of full- 
length portraits of Norman, 
twenty-second Chief of Macleod, 
and his wife, Ann, show that 
Ramsay already, as a young man, 
could set a figure in a canvas with 


THE DRUMMOND CHILDREN. By Raeburn spirit and could have had no rivals 
Lent by Edward S. Harkness, Esq. in this country at that time. It 


was painted in 1748, at a time 

when the tartan was proscribed, and the Chief is wearing a suit 

of red and black check, painted without arrogance and in a subdued 
tone, in keeping with the stagy landscape. 

The other outstanding masterpiece, the full-length portrait 

of Lady Mary Coke, lent by Lord Bute, was painted much later, 

about 1762. There is exquisite drawing in the head and hands, 





WILLIAM ANDERSON. By Andrew Geddes 
Lent by Randall G. Davidson, Esq. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Andrew Geddes 
Lent by The Glasgow Art Gallery 
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LEGGATT BROTHERS. 


Dealers in Works of Art 





JAMES I. 
OIL PAINTING by G. JAMESON 


From the Collection at Knowlton Court, Kent 
PAINTED ON PANEL. Size 44} by 314 inches. 


30, &Sames Street, London, §.W1 


Cable Address: ‘‘LEGGABROS, PICCY, LONDON.” Telephone: WHITEHALL 3772 
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admirable execution in the white 
silk dress, and a languorous 
charm in the pose. It may be 
compared with a _ delicately 
painted half-length portrait of 
the same lady, lent by the 
Earl of Home, and several other 
portraits showing Ramsay’s 
understanding of character, from 
the dour and severe ‘Abigail 
Ward” to the dreamy charm 
of “Mrs. Young” and _ the 
finely painted ‘‘ Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha.” A 
survey of these portraits con- 
firms the contemporary opinion 
that Ramsay succeeded best as 
a painter of women, and suggests 
that, though perhaps less gifted 
in other respects, he had more 
academic knowledge of the 
figure than either Reynolds or 
Gainsborough. 

Sir Henry Raeburn’s repu- 
tation rests, above all, on his 
brilliant and, at that time, 
highly original technique. He 
possessed verve and knowledge 
of character, but lacked the 
painter’s sure instinct for beauty 
of form and colour. His work 


is very uneven—at his best 
astonishingly vigorous, at his as SPAS 
worst heavy and ungainly. MRS. YOUNG. 


Several phases of his develop- 
ment may be seen at Glasgow. 
The portrait of Mrs. Gregory, lent by Sir R. Ian A. Forbes Leith, 
is comparatively cool in colour, and is lightly painted, without 
the harsh shadows he used later. It comes nearest to the quality 


of Manet, who certainly profited by Raeburn’s brushwork. The 
group of *‘ The Drummond Children ”’ is one of the most delight- 
ful and most deservedly popular of Raeburn’s works. The 


children are more naturally grouped than in most eighteenth- 
century compositions, and a certain squareness in the lines, and 
bluff mischievousness in the faces, prevents any feeling of 
affectation. Freedom and freshness are Raeburn’s sterling 
contributions to painting, and they appear most strikingly in 





ADMIRAL 
Lent by the Corporation of the Master and Assistants 
of Trinity House, Leith 


LORD DUNCAN. By Raeburn 


COUNTRY 





By Allan Ramsay 
Lent by Lord Craigmyle 


Lire. June 11th, 1938. 


his forcible portraits of men, 
like ‘‘ The Macnab” and the 
portrait of Admiral Lord 
Duncan, lent by Trinity House, 
Leith. Though painted long 
before the invention of photo- 
graphy, the strong light falling 
on the figure from behind pro- 
duces the same illusion of relief 
as in certain modern cleverly 
lighted photographs. In this 
case it must be the photographer 
who has learnt from the artist. 
There is just a danger that 
Raeburn’s reputation may suffer 
by a close comparison with his 
much less popular contemporary 
Andrew Geddes. Raeburn may 
be more brilliant, but he is less 
profound, his modelling is not 
so searching. Geddes appears 
to have inherited Ramsay’s 
chaim and delicacy, though he 
presents his sitters in a much 
more modern manner. Already, 
at the British Exhibition of 1934, 
the portrait of William Anderson 
produced quite a stir, and now 
this is seen in conjunction with 
several other remarkable works, 
a very interesting self-portrait 
of Geddes from Edinburgh, an 
imposing likeness of Principal 
Baird, and a delightful portrait 
of a lady in a poke bonnet, 
from the Glasgow Art Gallery. 

The cordial Scottish character appears in all these portraits, 
and the tradition was carried on into the nineteenth century by 
Sir John Watson Gordon and, later still, by the artists of the 
Glasgow school, whose works are presented in an adjoining 
room. Among the Old Masters, Sir David Wilkie holds his place 
with his two most popular pictures—‘‘ The Penny Wedding ”’ and 
‘* Blind Man’s Buff,” lent by His Majesty the King ; and the few 
landscape painters—Patrick Nasmyth, the Rev. John Thomson of 
Duddingston, and Horatio McCulloch—must not be omitted. 
They are a mere hint of another side of Scottish art which we hope to 
see more fully represented next winter. M. CHAMOT. 








NORMAN 22nd CHIEF OF MACLEOD (1706-1772) 
By Allan Ramsay. 
Lent by Flora, Mrs. Macleod of Macleod 
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Tlustrated are two examples from 
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Maples unrivalled selection of 






Reproduction Furniture. 
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A richly carved Renaissance 
Table in Walnut, 5 ft. 6 in. a 
2 ft. 10in. 







Fine specimen of a Cardinal's 
Chair in Silk Velvet with Antique 
Embroidery in back panels. 

These reproductions, finished to 
resemble the old. are no more 
costly than modern furnishings. 




















TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 


] MAPLE & CO. LTD. & CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM PRIVATE CAR PARKS | 


FOOTS “thanks” 


Real Relaxation f 


























The Ideal Chair 
for 
Reading or Resting 


SIMPLY press a button and the 
back will decline, or automatic- 
ally rise, to any position desired by 
the occupant. Release the button 
and the back is instantly locked. 

The arms open outwards, afford- 
ing easy access and exit. 

The Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations. It can also be 
used as a footstool, and when not in 
use slides under the seat. 

The upholstery is exceptionally 
soft and deep, with spring elastic 
edges, and supports the entire body 
in the highest degree of luxurious 
comfort. 

Would not one of these chairs add 
considerably to the enjoyment of 
your relaxation and rest ? 





The ‘* Library Lounge.” 


’ ed Catalogue C 14 of Adjustable Rest 
Adjusted by the mere pressure of a button to an after-dinner position for a person Chairs will be sent free on request. 
whose digestion is not good. 








Telephone, Museum 9747. 


168, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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1938. CARS TESTED—XXI: 


OMBINING very largely the ad- 
vantages of design from both sides 
of the Atlantic, the Chrysler Royal 
saloon should have a very large 
following. A very large propor- 
tion of the work necessary to complete 
these cars is done 
on this side of the 
Atlantic, at Kew ; 
and when the car 
is sold in what is 
called ‘‘ English 
trim,’’ at well 
under £500, it is 
considerably modi- 
fied from the 
American original. 
At Kew, besides 
considerable mech- 
anical modifica- 
tions, the body is 
trimmed with 
English leather, a 
sunshine roof is 
added, and there 
is a folding central 
arm-rest in the 
back. In addition, 
the springing is considerably stiffened, 
while the steering is higher geared than that 
which appeals to the American market. 

Rated at just under 28 h.p., the engine 
is not too large, but it turns out a goodly 
number of horses and pulls well at low 
speeds, while the acceleration is of the 
usual excellent type which we can associate 
with the power-weight ratio of this sort of 
vehicle. 

A feature which puts the Chrysler 
Royal in a class of its own, however, is 
the fitting of the automatic overdrive, 
which really gives the driver the choice of 
five gear ratios at certain speeds, and also 
makes it possible to save a considerable 
amount of fuel on long-distance runs. 

I have used this overdrive on other 
Chrysler models, and always find it a most 
attractive feature. On the Royal, however, 


I found that it came into operation at about 
35 m.p.h. if required, and changes back to 
the normal 
30 m.p.h., 


were possible at well under 
which is at a lower speed than 


i 
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By Tue Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 





on the Wimbledon, which I tried before. 
If anything, I think this is an improvement, 
as it makes it possible to make still more 
use of this very attractive feature. 

The overdrive is brought into action 
by a momentary release of the accelerator 





THE 


CHRYSLER ROYAL SALOON 
pedal when the speed on top gear is over 
35 m.p.h. The change is made absolutely 
without any jerk, and the result is that the 
vehicle carries on accelerating in perhaps 
a slightly less astounding manner, but 
with the engine turning over very much 
slower. The normal top-gear ratio is 
4.3 to 1, which is, if anything, on the low 
side for a car with this power output and 
comparatively light weight, while the high 
ratio is 3.11 tor. At50m.p.h., on the lower 
direct ratio, the engine is turning over at 
2,530 r.p.m., but on the higher ratio it is 
only doing 1,820 r.p.m. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a free use of the overdrive 
will not only effect an economy by saving 
petrol, but means that the pistons have 
travelled a very much shorter distance for 
a given mileage, which means that the 
engine is certain to wear longer. 

To engage the lower ratio again it is 
only necessary to reduce the speeds to 
about 25 or 26 m.p.h. and release the 
accelerator pedal for a second, when the 
low gear will be silently engaged. It may 
be thought from this that the driver may 
sometimes be at a disadvantage if he wants 
to get down to the lower ratio at a higher 
speed. He can, however, use the high 
second gear by changing down to this 
at any speed up to about 70 m.p.h., as the 
car is capable of a maximum of over this 
speed on the higher of the two second 
ratios. Incidentally, this change can be 
made very quickly, as a free-wheel comes 
into action when the high ratio is engaged, 
and the clutch need not even be withdrawn. 

On the lower of the two top-gear ratios 
it is possible to reach a speed of about 
80 m.p.h.; but by employing the higher 
a maximum of about 85 m.p.h. could be 
reached, and the great difference was that 
in the former case the car seemed to be 
going very much faster owing to the higher 
speed of the engine. For long main roads 
this type of overdrive is ideal, and it should 
be wonderful for Continental touring. 

The gear box and transmission were 
equally silent on either ratio, and the engine 
at 70 m.p.h. was almost inaudible on the 
high ratio, while on the low there was a 
little fuss, which was, however, not excessive. 
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CHRYSLER ROYAL SALOON 


The suspension in front on the Royal 
is of the independent type controlled by 
coil springs, and, while it smoothes out the 
bumps on very rough surfaces, it feels 
absolutely safe at speed on the open road. 
The car, in fact, holds the road extremely 
well at high speed, 
and even on twisty 
country lanes, on 
which this type of 
car usually shows 
up worst, it can be 
driven quite fast 
without any undue 
tendency to roll. 
The rear springs 
are long half- 
elliptics. 

In addition, a 
very pleasant fea- 
ture is the steering, 
which is not so 
low-geared as is 
customary with 
Transatlantic 
models, and is not, 
at the same time, 
at all heavy when 
the car is being manceuvred at a slow speed 
in a confined space. 

The visibility on this car is also con- 
siderably better than that usually encoun- 
tered in American practice. One gets 
quite a good view of the near side of the 
road when driving, and the wind screen is 
deeper than is usual to-day. 

The hydraulically operated brakes are 
also an excellent feature, and stop the car 
well from any speed, while the pedal pres- 
sure required is, though perhaps a little 
above the average, not really heavy. The 
hand brake lever, which comes down from 
under the instrument panel, is well out of 





SPECIFICATION 


Six cylinders, 85.73mm. bore by 
114.3mm. stroke. Capacity, 3,970 c.c. 
R.A.C. rating, 27.3 hp. £21 tax. 
Ninety brake-horse-power at 3,600 r.p.m. 
Side valves. Down-draught carburettor. 
Coil ignition, with 12-volt battery. Coil 
independent front-wheel springing. 
Three-speed gear box and over-drive. 
Weight, unladen, 30cwt. Over-all length, 








16ft. 7ins. Royal saloon with English 
trim, £465. 
Performance 
Tapley Meter 
Gis Gear Max. pull Gradient 
— Ratio Ibs. per ton, climbed 
Top 4.3 tol 320 Ibs. lin 6.9 
2nd oa <3 500 ,, t, 4 
Ist 11.05 ,. 1 - a 
Acceleration 
M.P.H. Top 2nd 
10 to 30 7.0 sec.| 4.5 sec 
20 to 40 1% .. (80 
30 to 50 8.0 75 
From rest to 30 m.p.h. in 5 seconds 
50 ” >» 12.4 


60 ss 20.0 
A ‘mile from rest ‘in 21. 5 seconds 
Brakes 
Ferodo-Tapley Meter 0% 
Stop in 15 ft. from 20 m.p.h. 
a ss » 30 ” 


~— pe » 50 
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To reach the River Ideally, or get back to Town on time, make all your journeyings in a Ford V-8 * 22", 


in really lyxurious comfort, speedily yet always safely, every drive a joy-ride, which refreshes you for what 


is to follow. Power to spare, gratifying lightness of control, roominess, complete and convenient equipment, 


plus lastingly first-rate appearance and thorough dependability—they all cost surprisingly little if you own 


a Ford V-8* 22". The Saloon de Luxe illustrated costs only £240 at Works. Catalogue on Application, or from 


Ford Dealers throughout the British Isles. 


Overseas Delivery of any Ford Car can be arranged, on request, by any Ford Dealer, or through our London Showrooms. 

















FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET. W.!i 
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25-30 H.P. 


SPECIAL LUGGAGE BOOT 


ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS, 
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VIEW OF THE 


AND A CLOSE 


It is lined with polished plywood, with rubber protecting strips on the sides, flap and back. The contents are enclosed in a 
separate lid so that the flap of the boot may be used as an auxiliary luggage carrier 


the way, though it is, perhaps, a little hard 
to reach. 

The body-work is well finished, and 
there is plenty of room at both back and 
front, while the seats are really comfortable. 
At the back is a very large luggage com- 
partment, which also contains the tools 
and the spare wheel, carried in a vertical 
position right at the back. ‘The instrument 
panel is pleasing and the instruments well 
grouped, while there is a horn ring on the 
steering wheel. All the controls were 
easily reached, and everyone in the car 
should be thoroughly comfortable, no 
matter what the speed. 


THE PURITY OF PETROLS 

ANKIND has a distinct kink in its 

mental attitude towards purity in 
every form. Most of the nations of Europe 
are at present going through scientific 
contortions in favour of the pure race, 
which may or may not exist ; and, generally, 
there is a tendency to put the pure on a 
higher level than the impure. In the case 
of food, again, this may be a good thing ; 
but in the case of petrol, impurity is, if 


anything, a great advantage. Some of 
the fuels—or, rather, dopes—in use for 
racing cars now contain practically no petrol 
at all. 

In the beginning, of course, it was 
necessary to have petrol moderately pure : 
or, rather, the lightest fractions were 
required by the internal combustion engine, 
as the carburettor of those days was such 
an inefficient thing that the petrol had to 
vaporise easily. ‘Those were the days of 
surface carburettors, in which the spirit 
was contained in a sort of flat tray and the 
air was sucked over it and became impreg- 
nated with petrol vapour. ‘There were 
also wick carburettors, which also required 
a volatile fuel. 

The mistake which lay behind much 
of our early reasoning about fuels was that 
the petrol engine was an explosion engine 
and the cylinders were a series of gun 
barrels. The petrol engine is, as a matter 
of fact, simply a hot air engine. The gun 
explosion theory does not apply to the car 
engine at all, as in the case of the gun the 
cordite or other explosive charge goes 
through a chemical change and releases 


an enormous volume of gas to expel the 
bullet. No oxygen from the atmosphere is 
required, and the propellant merely liber- 
ates this large volume of gas in a confined 
space and so creates a tremendous pressure. 

In the internal combustion engine, 
however, air is drawn in and mixed with 
some fluid or gas that makes it possible to 
burn it and so generate heat and raise the 
pressure of the air. 

The whole secret of the matter lies 
in what is known as the compression ratio, 
which is the amount of air and gas mixture 
compressed in the cylinder. The higher 
the pressure of the air before it is ignited 
the greater will be the heat; so that it is 
the desire of every engine designer to get 
the highest compression possible. 

There is, however, a limiting factor 
here, and that is the fuel which is used to 
make the air burn. When the compression 
exceeds a certain figure, what is called 
detonation or pinking occurs, which, 
besides producing an unpleasant sound, 
causes great falling off in power. When 
detonation occurs, the behaviour of the 


gases inside the cylinder is, to some extent, 





A RIPPON SPECIAL FOUR-DOOR CLOSE-COUPLED TOURING LIMOUSINE BODY ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


There is an electrically operated division between the front and rear compartments, and the sliding roof has an inlaid glass panel. 


The sliding roof for the rear compartment is electrically operated. 


heating and special lighting. 


There is a very roomy luggage boot at the rear, central 
The front compartment contains a first-aid outfit, a sliding map tray and a Philco wireless set 
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The reputation of The Car Mart 
for service and reliability is 





Adjectives—mere words—cannot 
amply describe this superb car. 
Sufficient is the name—BENTLEY 













described as ‘‘second to none” 
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Ace Super Discs and Metal Tyre Covers 
are available for all cars. They impart 
The Ace - Schrader an ultra-smart appearance and eliminate 
Patented Valve exten- tedious spoke cleaning, giving you trouble- 
sion is an exclusive free service throughout the life of your 
feature .... it isa neat, car. Easily fitted, superbly finished and 
efficient device which reasonable in cost; Ace equipment 
enables the tyre valve possesses many patented features un- 
to be operated from obtainable elsewhere, and has always 


-cogpeannaerginallnarlanage been acknowledged the best. 
by merely removing a 


small sealing cap. 
















THE 
SYMBOL 
FOR 


PERFORMANCE 


O Stands for the PULL your car exerts—the 

Q pull that gives you acceleration, and hill 
climbing ability. 

C The highest Q figure you can reach on top 

/f gear is the key to the performing ability, and 
the condition of your car. 


Q What can YOU (Q) at ? 100 Very Poor. 


125 Poor. 

150 Fair. 

175 Good. 

200 Very Good. 

225 Excellent. 

250 Super Excellent. 
300 Exceptional. 







Let us know the make and year 
of your car, and we will send 
you, post free fully illustrated 
particulars and prices. 
























HOW Q AFFECTS YOU.—The Pull of your car, at any speed, on any gear, on 
any petrol, with any adjustment, the vital pull for accelerating, for hill climbing — 
that pull which is the very life of your car—measure it on a Q meter, and 
you'll enjoy driving as you have never done before. 


PERFORMANCE METER 24/- 
GRADIENT METER - 38/6 


Self contained. Fitted in two minutes. COoORNERCROFT LIMITED 


Pull particulars from :— London: 18/18a, ST. GEORGE ST., 


HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.!| *** ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
TAPLEY & CO., TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON Ss aera eee 
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A SPECIAL SEDANCA COUPE 


DELIVERED 


similar to that which causes an actual ex- 
plosion. The burning, in fact, takes place 
very much too fast, and the air is not heated 
evenly. Detonation is one of those things 
which scientists know really very little 
about, and so many theories are invented 
to account for it. We do know, however, 
that pure petrol—that is to say, the lightest 
fractions of the oils distilled from crude 
oil—pink or detonate with very much 
lower compressions than do some of the 
lower fractions. Benzole, for instance, 
will make it possible to raise the com- 
pression ratio considerably if it is used 
pure or mixed with the petrol; while 
alcohol, mixed with the petrol, will also 
make it possible to raise the compression 
ratio quite a bit, and so get more power. 


JAMES YOUNG OF BROMLEY ON A 


BY JACK BARCLAY, LIMITED, TO 
it possible to raise the compression ratio 
without getting any pinking. I believe 
now that experiments are being made with 
the introduction of certain of these dopes 
into the mixture as it goes to the cylinders 
in the induction pipe and not by mixing 
them with the actual fuel. 

Among the many dopes which have 
been used with success to reduce detona- 
tion, and therefore make the use of higher 
compression ratios possible, probably the 
most famous is tetraethyl lead, as_ the 
ethyl fuels now sold contain this substance. 
Other dopes which have been used with 
success are amyl nitrate, hydroquinone, 
camphor, etc. 

So far as the modern engine is con- 
cerned, pure petrol is about the very last 


43-LITRE BENTLEY CHASSIS, 
LADY CAIN 


meetings will be familiar with the extra- 
ordinary smells which emanate from the 
exhausts of the modern racing car, and 
these smells are, of course, due to the secret 
dopes which most of them use. In the 
days when pure petrol was considered to 
be the best fuel, compression ratios of 
about 4 to 1 were considered very high ; 
but to-day, many racing cars run on com- 
pression ratios of more than 10 to 1, while 
ordinary touring engines are getting as 
high as 6 or 7 to 1. 

In the old days, when the explosion 
theory was rife, pinking was thought to be 
something to do with the overheating of 
the engine, and it was not realised at all 
that it was the fuel which was at fault. 
To-day the compression ratios are getting 
nearly as high in the petrol engine as in 








_ Again, there are many chemicals thing that is wanted. Anyone who attends 
which are used as dopes and which make the big International Grand Prix race the Diesel or compression ignition engine, 
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“A CAR | WOULD TAKE 
ON AN 8,000 MILES 
SUMMER TOUR KNOW- 
ING THAT IT WOULD 
RETURN AS FRESH AS 


BROOKLANDS = 


lof BOND STREET 


Finest Choice in London. Hundreds of Cars, carrying 
our written guarantee, ready to drive away. Part 
Exchange Allowances. Private Deferred Terms. 


1938 ALVIS Speed 25 Drophead Foursome Coupe, 
brand new, unregistered, slightly shopsoiled 





only.. List price £885.  - - Our Price £785 
” 1937 ALVIS 4.3-litre “an by venten am, 
WHEN IT STARTED choice of two - - £675 
Thus, Robert Walling 1938 ep = 7 ym Salon, sed ad £375 
of the “EVENING STANDARD” ee ee ee 
describes the ALVIS 12/70 costing 1935 (late) HISPANO SUIZA 38 h.p. de Lameodings 
£435. Sports Saloon by Chapron, overhauled at 
works within last six months - - - - £695 
In our LONDON SHOWROOMS 1936 (late) LAGONDA 4}-litre Open Sports 4-seater, 
or at any ALVIS Dealer an many extras, choice of two - £525 
1936 LAGONDA Special Sports Pillarless Sun 
INAUDIBLE Saloon, passed for guarantee - - - - £445 
Brand New S.S. JAGUAR 33 Litre Saloon’ - - £445 
1938 LANCIA Aprilia atom, Senet ane, sae 
miles only - - - £265 


All our cars are thoroughly inspected and given necessary attention, 
and are in excellent condition throughout. We welcome examinations 
by independent engineers. 


ALVIS 


12/70 SALOON 


If you are looking for a really good car, new 
or used, why not call in next time you are 
in Bond Street and inspect our stock. 


AND DON’T FORGET if you want to sell your present car 
BROOKLANDS will pay cash. 


103, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


MAY fair 8351/6. Telegrams ; Sportocars, Wesdo. 


awaits your examination and test — without obligation 
ALVIS LTO., COVENTRY. Tel.: Coventry 550! 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : 7/8, St. JAMES’S ST., S.W.1. Whitehall 8506 


ALVIS PERFORMANCE IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


Telephone : 
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™ ENGINE: CLEAN 
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USE GLICO SUPER MOTOR OIL FOR” BETTER’ LUBRICATION 


RIPPON 


HUDDERSFIELD 


Tel. 1516 (five lines) 
OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS FOR  — 


x 
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REDLINE-GLICO LTD. 





Head Office 
Redline House, Haymarket, London, $.W.1 
Branches and Depots throughout the country 














ie LIMITED 





ROLLS ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY, ROVER, ETC. 








“RIPPON” SPECIAL 4 DOOR CLOSE-COUPLED TOURING LIMOUSINE ON DAIMLER 43 LITRE STRAIGHT EIGHT CHASSIS 


| Incorporating many luxurious features, including electrically operated division between front and rear 
compartments, rear blind and sliding roof both electrically operated, large luggage compartment and 
accommodation for golf clubs, luxurious interior fittings, cocktail cabinet, central heating, wireless, etc, etc. 


























BRADFORD | EncLANp’s Premier CoacHMAKERS LEEDS 


Tel. 1256 Tel. 25753 
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\ ROLLS-ROYCE PHANTOM III SPECIAL FOUR-DOOR TOURING SALOON. DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
THRUPP AND MABERLY, LIMITED, FOR A CLIENT OF WARWICK WRIGHT, LIMITED 


The ear is finished in black with a fine white line 


which relies on the heat of the compressed 
air alone to ignite the charge. 

There is, however, one factor that may 
have a bearing in the future on this fuel 


question, and that is the development of 


the supercharger. With a supercharger, 
it is possible to use considerably lower com- 


out the factory, it is impracticable to close 
down a coke oven for the week-end, and 
one of the purposes of the new gasometer 
is to hold the gas produced while the 
engineering shops are not in operation 
and therefore cannot use it. 

An unusual feature of the gas-holder 


specification for tarmacadam, published by 
the British Standards Institution after 
intensive work on_ proposals originally 
prepared by the British Road Tar Associa- 
tion some time ago. 

The specification, which covers every 
aspect of the material—its preparation, use, 


pression ratios and yet get more power, is that it is largely of welded construction. — testing, and analysis—will enable surveyors 
A striking impression of its size is conveyed to construct ‘uniform non-skid tarmacadam 
by the fact that the total length of welding roads, and will obviate the considerable 2 
— xian snaiian is fifteen miles, and the electrodes used for variations which occur between roads con- . 
A NEW FORD GASOMETER the work would stretch for fifty miles. structed in various parts of the country by 
NEW gasometer, capable of holding ‘There are 840 tons of steel in the structure. different workmen. 
two million cubic feet of gas, has I have often pleaded for a more uniform 


recently been constructed at the Ford UNIFORM ROAD SURFACES road _ surfacing throughout the country, 





owing to the fact that the cylinders are 
always fully charged with yas. 





works at Dagenham. All the gas required N important move towards the achieve- and this specification, covering one of the 
by the works is obtained as a by-product ment of uniform road surfaces most important road building materials at 
from the factory’s own coke ovens. While throughout Great Britain was announced present available, is of the utmost im- 
a five-day working week is general through- recently. It is in the form of a standard _ portance. - 








FREESTONE @ WEBB L® 


UNITY WORKS, BRENTFIELD ROAD, 
STONEBRIDGE PARK, N.W. 10 


Willesden 4017/8/9 



























Four Door * Brougham *’ Saloon mounted on 4; Litre Bentley Chassis 





FINEST MATERIALS 
DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 
EXECUTED BY CRAFTSMEN 








REPAIRS, RENOVATIONS and 
ALTERATIONS A SPECIALITY 
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— DISTANCES SEEM SHORTER IN THE ASTON MARTIN! 
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WORLD-WIDE 

FACILITIES Gz 
In whatever part of the 
world you may have 
business to transact 
Lloyds Bank can help you. 
With Branches throughout 
England and Wales and 
in India and Burma, 
Associated Banks with 
Branches in Scotland, 
France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, South and 
Central America, New 
Zealand and West Africa, 
and Agents and 
Correspondents 
throughout the World, it 
offers exceptional | 
facilities to exporters and | 
importers and to all bat 
concerned with home and If 
overseas trade. 

Branch Managers are 
always ready to be of 
service to those desiring 
advice or information 
upon any financial or 
business problem. 


LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 



























































Best value ever offered in 
the history of Aston Martin 


Amazing a equal to most 4-litre cars —at the running ‘ 
Experienced motorists who try these cars 














Head Office: 
7I LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, ES.3 cost of a 2 2-litre ! 
invariably say -“I never knew a 2-litre could accelerate like — Short Chassis Coupe £525 
 * Sas Se P oa co | ae ee wre.)©0 Short Chassis 2 4 Str. £475 
this.” Remember also Aston Martin Reliability—3 times winners Long Chassis Saloon £495 
of Rudge Cup, Le Mans 24 hour race, and many other successes. I ong Chassis Tourer £495 


| AS TON~MARTIN 


ae eo al . 
pring 16 in the air — the 


fresh air of the New Forest. 





























‘ Manufacturers of High Performance Cars 


And there are civilised oa CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION. — Enquiries in the London Area from intending purchasers and 


the trade should now be made direct to Aston Martin, Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex. ’Phone : Feltham 2291. 
SERVICE. New Service Dept. now open at above address. 


as well — at Forest Park 
Hotel. A vita-glass sun lounge, 


luxurious suites, a commodious See Service Advertisement on Page cxiiit. 





garage, menu and cellar be- 










yond reproach, and, needless 







to say, hot water on tap ey 

car 
everywhere. And when you out ° of Y you ; : 
can play golf and tennis, get the est e best jnto it 
and enjoy riding, walking and To must put the 





motoring in lovely surround- 
ings — well, it's plain that 


— 
— Experienced motorists ensure maximum 


engine performance by _ refitting 
periodical'y with : 


THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 


at Forest Park there's enough 
activity to rouse the laziest —_— 


and luxury enough to seduce 





the veriest ascetic. So why not 
taste Spring, and try temptation 


yourself — at Forest Park — 

WORLD’S LAND SPEED RECORD: 312 miles per hour. 

Captain Eyston used Lodge plugs in the Rolls-Royce 
engines of ‘‘ Thunderbolt.”’ 


ouly 90 miles trom London. 


FOREST 
PARK HOTEL 


W rite Jor illustrated Tariff 
to Manag ress 


Lodge plugs ave obtainable everywhere, from 5/- each, in sealed metal boxes, 
and ave made completely in England by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 








WOODS’ PATENT CAVITY BRICKS |; come to NORTHERN IRELAND 
FOR ALL CATTLE-SHED FLOORS fr 2 GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Hygienic, Scientific, Satisfactory. Write for 
full particulars and descriptive leaflet C.! to: Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 
MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 
WwW oOo DS BROS. LTD., sone renee ens iOrec PORTAUSH. Ireland. 
RTHER 4 

AUDLEY HALL BRICKWORKS, Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Indoor Seawater Swimming Pool. 

"Phone 5236 BLACKBURN Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:—The Manager, LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. L, York Rd., Belfast. 
THREE ROUTES BY LMS VIA HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND LIVERPOOL 


BROCKENHURST 


! LWW WOUW OVUM MHMAAIVOOIM 
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SPECIAL DAIMLER STRAIGHT 


EIGHT COUPE, SUPPLIED BY STRATSTONE, LIMITED 


THE BRESSEY REPORT 


HE motoring world has been much stirred 

by the publication of the comprehen- 
sive Bressey Report on London traffic 
needs. In the opinion of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, for instance, the scheme of 
road development outlined in the Report 
should prove an inspiration to the highway 
authorities of London and Greater London 
for the next quarter of acentury. Obviously 
such a vast scheme cannot be put into opera- 
tion at the stroke of a pen, but the general 
principles on which it is based should 
constitute the foundation on which not 
only London traffic requirements should 
be built, but also those of every provincial 
town of importance. 

The Club particularly welcomes the 
Report as many of its most important 
suggestions were put forward by the R.A.C. 


in a memorandum to the Ministry of Trans- 
port on the future requirements and present 
disabilities of London traffic, in December, 
1937. The main features urged in this 
memorandum were the provision of three 
major ring roads, radial traffic flow from 
these ring roads, and limited transverse 
flow. It will be seen that the foundations 
of both the Bressey and the R.A.C. plans 
are basically the same, although, naturally, 
the Club did not attempt to work out its 
scheme in such detail as has been done in 
the Bressey Report. 

It is appreciated, of course, that very 
many years must elapse before the Bressey 
scheme can come to fruition, and the 
R.A.C. therefore reiterates its recommenda- 
tion of the following immediate palliatives 
to relieve the present congestion. 

So far as *buses are concerned, the 
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Club propose that drastic reductions should 
be made in the number of omnibuses 
wastefully occupying road space at other 
than peak periods. ‘“‘Ample evidence is 
available to prove that at certain times, 
under the present system of operation, a 
misuse of the streets exists from the large 
number of nearly empty vehicles in the 
traffic stream in the central area.” 

The number of through ’buses and 
coaches whose routes cross the central area 
might be reduced between the peak periods, 
with a marked decrease in congestion, by 
the use of transfer tickets, and the creation 
of ’bus turning points, roughly on the line 
of the Inner Circle Underground Railway. 

The business and shopping interest, 
which is the chief function of the central 
area, should be conserved by reducing or 
eliminating entirely ’bus traffic and through 
goods traffic from certain streets of dis- 
tinctive character. Bond Street and Regent 
Street are two glaring instances where 
excessive through traffic is permitted to 
challenge the true functional purpose of 
the street. 

Another serious element in the traffic 
stream is the large number of cruising empty 
taxicabs. This should be dealt with either 
by a more carefully organised system of 
taxi ranks or by taxi garages, from which 
vehicles could be ordered by telephone. 

The Club also think that the existence 
of a ’bus stop officially fixed should carry 
with it an absolute veto against the occupa- 
tion of this part of the street, even tem- 
porarily, by any other standing vehicle. 
Much needless congestion arises from this 
cause alone. The limits of the bus stop 
should be defined by clear and recognisable 
marking. The principle of the lay-by 
should be adopted wherever possible. 

Finally, all slow-moving traffic should 
be relegated to alternative routes, and the 
main routes across London should be con- 
served for faster moving vehicles, with, the 
object of speeding up traffic flow. 




















The Packard ‘Six. Town Car 


Pn is a Town carriage built to satisfy the most 
exacting clientele. In every detail of this superlative car 
lives the Packard tradition of luxurious transportation. 


‘The tasteful elegance of its interior appointment — its 


restrained yet dignified 


verve and whisper of its engine — all are things which 


have made Packard ownership envied in the world. 


styling—the economy, the 





And with all its spacious comfort and extra large lug- 
gage capacity this new Packard is a true town carriage 
in the sense that it is unusually compact, delightfully 
easy to manceuvre—a car that matches a fitness for 
the finest company with surprising ‘handiness’ in traffic. 
Five Hundred and Seventy-five Pounds 


Ex works: Brentford, London 








London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley 
MAYfair 7541 (9 lines) 


Street, W.1  - 





Sole Concessionaires for 


Packard Cars 


LEONARD WILLIAMS & COMPANY LTD 








Head Office and Works: GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX ¢ 


Ealing 3400 (10 /ines) 


Scottish Depot: CORSTORPHINE ROAD, MURRAYFIELD, EDINBURGH e 





Edinburgh 63229 
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THE BEST SHAVE 
OF ALL! 


No Cuts, No Rashes, No 
Bleeding, No Infection. 
The lodine takes care 
— = . of any little “ snicks” 

; as you shave-—and the 
Menthol in it gives 
a lovely feeling of 
coolness after shaving. 
And what a lather ! 
Yet the stick seems 
never to wear down. 






MRJ.WSIMPSON crews 
THE IODINE SPECIALIST 1/3 


PER STICK IN HANDY 
BAKELITE CONTAINER 


Refills 1/= each 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS, 
including BOOTS, 
Timothy White’s and 
Taylors. Refuse all 
cheap imitations. See 
Mr. Simpson’s photo on 
the Carton as shown 
4 on the left. 


~— a. 


“EAMBRIAN COAST 
for carefree holidays 







OMETHING new, something 
strange, something restful, some- 
thing stimulating, something right 


outside of everyday experience. In case of difficulty post free (with details of complete 
That’s the 1 thi in holid d range of Simpson Health-giving lodine Products) from 
3 ae Se ey aes J. W. SIMPSON (Chemist), Ltd., Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 


nowhere will you find it so well 
epitomised as on the Cambrian Coast. 








Stay at one of the famous resorts on this 70- 
mile stretch of holiday playground, and in 
between the more ordinary joys of bathing and 
basking, you can enjoy the rare scenes and 
experiences that only the Cambrian Cpast 
provides. 


AHF WORK 


Jean Salder and his Broadcasting Band will 
play for you. Clemson and V alerie will dance 
for you and with you. Charlie Ward will 
take the iron out of your golfing soul on the 
Palace Course. Roberts will make a budding 
squash and tennis champion of you. You can 
perfect your crawl in the Swimming Pool 
and put an inch or two on your chest in the 


Ascend Snowdon ; visit the Devil’s Bridge ; 
thrill to the beauty of Barmouth Estuary and 
the grandeur of magnificent old Castles. With 
so much to do and see, your holiday time will 
prove all too short. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Two books you should buy :—‘t HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS ”’ 1938, containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.) ‘‘RAMBLES AROUND THE 





CAMBRIAN COAST ”’ (6d.) gymnasium; then if you’ve any time to spare, 
you can amuse vourself on the indoor and out- 

HOW YOU GET THERE door bowling | greens, the skittles alley, croquet 

Cheap ‘‘ Monthly Return’’ Tickets by any lawn, putting green, not forgetting the talkies, 
train, any day, from all parts bridge, and entertainments. By the way, if 

wae van ene “amen wot te, none of these things interest you, the Palace is 

Chee tek ak ek es a “ ° worth w hile visiting for the excellence of the 
AP Mncnglt5 or Sew : A food, wines and service alone- which is the only 
Season Tickets will enable you to see the best |{I' » Fy . 





sound basis of a successful holiday, any way! 


i a 


The finest hotel on the English Coast 


FALAL 


HOTEL FORQUAY 


Everything is described and photographed in the beautiful Palace Brochure. 
Please write for a copy. Phone: TORQUAY 2271 


of this lovely Welsh district. 


\¢ OF 
ele 





All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of 

the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, 

or can be obtained at any Railway Station or the u:ual 
Tourist Agencies. 
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MOTOR BOAT CRUISING 


N inland waters, all round our 
coastline, and even across the 
Channel, those who have 


7 
| succumbed to the pleasures of 
cruising in a motor boat are 
now making use of every opportunity 
~J | A they can find of indulging their favourite 


hobby. A great deal can be done even over 
a week-end, though a holiday of a fort- 
night, three weeks, or a month makes it 
possible to carry out longer and more 
varied cruises. Among inland waters 
there are the Broads, offering two hundred 
miles of waterway without a single lock ; 
and many rivers and canals are navi- 
gable. Gliding along between banks 
fringed with willow or alder, one has a 
new view of the English landscape, a 
countryside that seems wonderfully re- 
mote and peaceful compared with what 
one sees from the average main road. 
Inland cruising, however, may seem small 








IN SOLTHAMPTON WATER. A SEA-KING «+ POWER” BOAT, TENDER TO 
M.Y. AARLA 





A SPEED DINGHY WITH « EVIN- 
RUDE” OUTBOARD MOTOR 





\ “RYTECRAFT ” CABIN CRUISER beer to those who are under the spell of 
the sea. There one has the whole length 

of our indented coastline to choose. One 
can go from port to port, cross the 
Channel, or just spend the time pleasantly 
pottering about in some harbour estuary. 
The cost of motor boating is remark- 
ably small, either in initial outlay or in 
upkeep. For as little as £25 one can buy 
a really serviceable open boat, built of 
mahogany and equipped with an outboard 
motor. Rather the difficulty lies in 
making a choice, and intending motor 
boaters may be recommended to visit 
Britannia House in Ampton Street, close 
to King’s Cross Station, where hundreds 
of types of craft and marine motors, 
suiting all tastes and purses, are to be 
seen. A new type of fast dinghy has 
now been brought out which, with an 
‘** Evinrude ” outboard motor, will easily 
attain a speed of thirty miles an hour. 
An outboard motor is simplicity itself 
to operate. So, too, are the inboard 
motors of the larger craft, many of which 
are equipped with saloons and will sleep 
five or six people, like the well known 
‘** Rytecraft ” and ‘‘ Chris-Craft ”’ boats. 
Speed cruisers, such as the various types 
made by the British Power Boat Company, 
enable the motor boating enthusiast to 
combine the pleasures of long-range 
cruising with the excitement of high 
speeds, and nowadays, if you are adven- 
turous enough, you can cross the North 


THE 40FT. * CHRIS-CRAFT ” CRUISER. EUGENIE Sea in a 30ft. motor boat. 
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~ CHRIS-CRAFT 


THE QUALITY PIONEER! 





The 31 ft. Enclosed Cruiser with speeds from 13 m.p.h. to 22 m.p.h. 


So many of the pioneer features embodied in Chris-Craft motor boats 
and Cruisers are accepted as the standard of excellence all over the world. 
Chris-Craft—the product of the World’s largest factory —are 
recognised as the World’s Best Motor Boats. Renowned for luxury 
with economy, lavish equipment and beauty of design combined with 
durable construction and seaworthiness. 

There are over 100 distinct models—Utilities, Runabouts and cruisers— 
Prices to suit all from £275-£2,650. Inspect a Chris-Craft before you buy. 


gOtE Distr» gytoR 


146 Marylebone Road, Baker Street, London, N.W.| 
Phone : WELbeck 5406/7 Telegrams : Bray, Welbeck 5406 






CLL CL LARA ARMM LL eA AA 





CAMPER « NIGHOLSONS I: 


GOSPORT & SOUTHAMPTON 


ESTABLISHED 155 YEARS 








RWI 


~ Photo Beken 
12 METRE YACHT “TRIVIA” 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES 
OF SAILING, AUXILIARY & POWER YACHTS 




























= 


You E LA nN a" 


__ CROSSLEY DRIVEN 





Built by Malay boat builders, 
the ‘Kelana ’’ is powered by 
a 6-cylinder Crossley Direct- 
Reversing Scavenge-Pump 
Diesel of 150 B.H.P. 


Being totally enclosed, quiet, 
flexible, economical, and, 
above all, reliable, Crossley 
Diesels are the ideal power 
units for yachts and other 
light craft. 





Write for details to-day. 


Made in sizes from 
75 to 440 B.H.P. 


CROSSLEY 
SCAVENGE-PUMP DIESELS 


CROSSLEY BROTHERS LIMITED, OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER I! 
Ss Sa ST 


C136 








For blending with Whisky and Gin 


Apolt on" 


NATURAL 
is 





MINERAL WATER 





the perfect basis 




















COSTS SO LITTLE! 


To think that of all 
motor boating is the healthiest 
and most exhilarating ... and yet 
you stay ashore! Perhaps it’s 
because you do not know that 
motor boating costs very little 
It cost remarkably little! Get 
our catalogues and see. 


pastimes 





ARytecraft family boat, powered with an 
Evinrude or Elto outboard costs from £20 





Another fine Rytecraft Cabin Cruiser 
is the 22 ft. “POPULAR” Cruiser. 
2 adults and 2 children. 
Spacious cabin and cockpit. 


pletely equipped. Speed £290 


O knots. . . . Price only 


(Above) The RY TECRAFT-OWEN 
Cruiser. 30 ft. of space and grace. 
She sleeps five. Accommodation and 
equipment are luxurious to a degree. 
Speed, 15 knots, Sturdy, seaworthy, 
and a delight to handle. Price is less 
than you'd pay for many first class cars. 


Sleeps 


Com- 


FREE MAGAZINE. Send for our 

Catalogues of Cabin Cruisers, 

launches, runabouts, Outboard 
Motors and Marine engines. 


BRITISH MOTOR BOAT 
MFG. CO., LTD. 


Dept. 20. Britannia House, Ampton St., 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: Terminus 6361 (5 lines). 


BRITAINS LEADING MOTOR BOAT HOUSE 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS AFLOAT 
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UNION-CASTLE R.M.M.V. CAPETOWN CASTLE 


ROM the moment the cheerful, 

neatly-dressed steward wakes you 

with a cup of tea and the informa- 

tion that your bath is ready, you 

realise how different is a holiday 
at sea. Happy, healthy companions, keen 
air, and the expectancy as to what new 
scenes and experiences await you, are alone 
better than the most expensive tonic in the 
world. 

Mornings are usually spent swimming 
in the pool or taking part on the sunny, 
breeze-swept decks in games like deck- 
tennis, golf, quoits, bull-board, shuffle- 
board, or giant holo. For many, however, 
watching these games, reading, writing, or 
just basking in the sun and watching the 
coastline slip by, provide sufficient pleasure. 
In the afternoon you may prefer to retire 
to the ship’s library or one of the many 
secluded drawing-rooms or lounges, or 
you may be enticed to a “‘ race meeting ” 
or a showing of the latest film from Denham 
or Hollywood. Thé dansant, a cocktail- 
and there is just comfortable time to change 
for dinner, which is often a gala occasion. 
It may be followed by a fancy dress dance 
or a concert, or you may prefer a game of 
bridge, or a stroll on deck to admire the 
moon and the sea. In addition, on most 
days there is a call at some interesting port, 
or a slow cruise past some striking coast- 
line such as the Riviera or the Fjords. 


NORTHWARD BOUND 

Scandinavia, indeed, giving 
as it does a feeling of being off 
the beaten track, is now so 
popular in summer that almost 
every week from now until 
August cruises are being run to 
the Baltic, the North German 
coast, the northern capitals and 
fjords. Some even go as far as 
the Great Ice Barrier, within 
590 miles of the North Pole. 
On one such trip the Blue 
Star’s famous cruise-liner Aran- 
dora Star steams right up to the 
face of the Ice Barrier, and 
remains around Spitzbergen for 
five days, during which the pas- 
sengers will see night as light as 
day, the sun being visible con- 
tinuously. This tour, embracing 
the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and 
Magdalene Bay, with North Cape 
and the Norwegian fjords, leaves 
on July gth, lasts twenty days, 
and costs from 34 guineas. An 
almost identical tour is followed 
by the Royal Mail liner Atlantis 
on July 23rd (nineteen days, 33 
guineas), and by the 20,000-ton 
Viceroy of India (P. and QO), in 
twenty-three days, for 39 guineas, 
leaving July 30th. 

The Blue Star has two other 


north-bound cruises (thirteen days, 22 
guineas), on June 25th and July 3oth, pass- 
ing the Kiel Canal, Germany, Sweden, 
Danzig, and Denmark. The later one visits 
the more beautiful fjords and lands pas- 
sengers at Olden for the Brigsdal Glacier. 
The Arandora Star’s last trip north leaves 
on August 13th. 


IN THE BALTIC 

The Cunard-White Star line have two 
thirteen-day cruises to the Baltic and the 
Norwegian fjords, leaving London on 
July 2nd and 16th, in the Lancastria. In 
addition to holidays of from two to four 
weeks to New York and Canada and back 
at cheap rates, by liners like the Queen 
Mary and Empress of Britain, this famous 
company also has two summer cruises of 
about a fortnight to the Mediterranean. 
A Bank Holiday cruise leaves London on 
July 30th for Algiers, Naples, Gibraltar and 
Lisbon ; while on August 2oth the Lan- 
castria sails for the Atlantic islands and 
North Africa. Three more cruises to 
northern waters are in the Aflantis on 
July 2nd (twelve days, 21 guineas), July 15th 
(one week, 12 guineas), and August 12th 
(fifteen days, 26 guineas). The latter visits, 
instead of the fjords, the historic towns of 
the north, such as Heligoland, Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Zoppot, Danzig, and 
Hamburg, when a visit can be made to 
the medizval Hanseatic city of Liibeck. 

From June 18th till August the northern 





SUN 


The « Turtle” Race: an amusing incident while at sea 


DAYS IN THE 


(27,000 tons) 


capitals and fjords will receive weekly 
contingents on board the Vandyck and 
Voltaire (Lamport and Holt), and from the 
23,500-ton Orient liners Orion and Orcades, 
leaving England every Saturday for thirteen 
days. 

The placid waters of the hill-framed 
fjords, the rich green hills and the quaint 
wooden houses of Norway’s coast are the 
raison d’étre of three thirteen-day 22 guinea 
P. and O. cruises on the Viceroy of India. 
The Strathaird, Stratheden and Strathallan 
(all 23,000 tons) are booked for tours which 
are likely to appeal to sun-worshippers, 
embracing as they do thirteen-day 22-guinea 
(first-class) trips to the Riviera and Italy 
on June 25th; North Africa and Athens 
on July 2nd; Candia, Athens, Sicily on 
July oth; and the beautiful Dalmatian 
coast on July 16th. ‘Two three-week trips 
(£34, first class) leave on July 3oth for 
Italy, Dalmatia and Rhodes; and on 
August 13th for the Black Sea and Turkey, 
embracing fashionable Varna in Bulgaria, 
Yalta in Russia, Greece, Crete, and Sicily. 
Farther afield the P. and O. have their 
weekly sailings for India, Australia and the 
Far East. Ceylon expects shortly to become 
an important big-game fishing centre, so 
the Sea Anglers’ Club is arranging to 
cater for visitors as well as members. Its 
fishing may be judged from the fact that 
last year’s catch included a 135lb. black 
marlin, a 20olb. shark, a 63lb. horse 
mackerel, a 175lb. barracock, and a 48lb. 

rock cod. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Another good long-distance 
tour is the Union-Castle’s cheap 
rate summer tour to South 
African ports, Madeira and 
the Canary Islands, arranged 
with shore excursions and visits 
to tribes, countries and _ rivers 
bearing thrilling names. This 
year the company are putting 
their new 27,000-ton Capetown 
Castle into service. It_ will 
incorporate the world’s latest 
devices, making for perfection 
of line, performance and com- 


fort. The line is also organ- 
ising a series of twelve-day, 
12-guinea sailings to Belgium, 


Holland and Germany. 

Scores of other trips are 
available, some particularly 
good and cheap on _ com- 
fortable cargo boats, of which 
Thos. Cook and Son _ have 
a list, so that you need only 
decide where and when you 
wish to go, to have a happy, 
care-free holiday where even 
the responsibility of feeding and 
amusing you lies with the ship’s 
staff. A. MouravierF. 
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Deal yourself anAC’ FE 
















Summer Holiday Tour to 





¥ “¢ SOUTH: AFRICA— July 22 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown from 
£97 .18.5 Ist Cl. £67.13.7 2nd Cl. 


Other South African Ports on application 


} 938 4 BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY 


FIRST CLASS 
CRUISES 
by the VICEROY OF INDIA 













Cruises from London sailing every four weeks. 
Il-lI2 days. . I2Gns. . . First Class 








HOLIDAY Reduced Return Summer Fares to 20.000 TONS 
MADEIRA (weeki £10 to £20 ‘ 

abe ae to ed and vessel JUNE 18 Norway, Fjords $ 13 DAYS 

CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly) JULY 2 : Northern Cities 3: 13 DAYS 

TOURS EIS First Class £10 Tourist Class de 1h « Sn tiie x Ode 

Write for illustrated folders to JULY 30 ; tentaind ards, Baltic 3 73 DAYS 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 or Agents. 





FARES FROM 22 GNS. FOR 13 DAYS 


Write for illustrated book with details of these and other cruises. 
t COCKSRUR STREET »W.I 
130 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
OR LOCAL AGENTS 






































once 
know 


the 


same, 


way 
same verve on 
either side of an 
almost forgotten 
frontier; and if 
Pilsen can no 
longer supply the 
same old  helles- 
bier—well, Munich 
is easily able to 


the 
perfect mountains 
are the same, 
schuhpldadttler 
dances in the same 
and with the 


To-day they are one. 

past the bass and mezzo-soprano of Middle European 
music—have 
cided to 
octaves, 
unison. 
difficult to 
on 
side of 
one was. 
is impossible to 
bother about such 
questions. 
are both the s 
songs 
dirndls 


de- 
sing in 
if not in 
It was 


which 
the line 
To-day it 


They 
same ; 
about 

the 


most 


are 


the 


do it instead ! 

Let us forget 
European squabbles for a 
back again, as we shall do very shortly, to a country where every- 


body is friendly, 


time, 


IFTY years, forty years, thirty years—and, 
less than a year ago—Bavaria and Austria, though kindred 
in race and spirit, 


were divided by 


COU 





indeed, much 


national barriers. 


Munich and Vienna—for a century 


THE KAROLINPLATZ AT MUNICH 


to be recognised, and decide where we shall go ! 


We have seen, no doubt, the four 


—Rothenburg, Aschaffenburg, 


“* show towns 
Wirzburg, 


and Ansbach ; 





and imagine ourselves going 


where an Englishman has only to be looked at 


Where, indeed ? 


” of North Bavaria 


they 


are an amazing revelation of life in the European Middle Ages, 
and a wonderful example of how life can be carried on happily 


to-day. 


Munich bids fair to become 





if it is 


not so already— 


the Metropolis of Mittel-Europa, and nobody in these days can 


NTRY 


ON GOING TO BAVARIA IN 1938 
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long afford to think that he has not been there in the early days 
of the Third Reich. After that ?—well, southern Bavaria and 
Tirol. What more can one say? The Fiihrer’s home is among 


the mountains of Ober-Salzburg, only two miles east of Berchtes- 
gaden 


Hochkaltar and the Untersberg 
surround him. 
He has a good 
eye for the pic- 
turesque. And, 
whether one walks 


The Watzmann, the 


or climbs, or 
merely looks at 
things that are 
beautiful, what 
better feast can 
one find ? 
Among the 
great ranges and 
valleys of the 
Bavarian Alps 


there is so much 
to be seen and 
enjoyed that it 
seems impossible 
to do more than 
say so. Summits 
of snow and ice, 
blue lakes gleam- 
ing among the 
dark pine forests, 
and falls that 
might make 
Wordsworth’s 
water blush—these 
are a few of the 
broad tracts and 
splashes of colour which conspire to make the Bavarian Alps 
the top of the world, and to let us feel, when we descend to the 
shining villages in the valleys below, that we have lived, for 
however short a time, the life of the gods. Names, of course, 


are many: Garmisch and Partenkirchen, with the lakes around 
them ; Mittenwald, with its high gabled houses and ancient 
frescoes ; Berchtesgaden, the property of Crown Prince Rupprecht 


—last of the Stuarts—with its fairyland Salz-See, buried under- 
ground, and the long dark K6nigs-See making a majestic breach 
through the stark precipices of the mountains. 





Visitors to the International Horse Show, Olympia, June 16th to 25th, are cordially invited to inspect 


our Stand 84, where they can, if desired, Order ane Fit same day or leave Record Measures. 





Highest 
Est. over awards. 
40 years. 12 Gold 
Medals. 


ONLY MAKERS OF THE 


“Ta 


Harry HALL 


(Governing Director: 


TAILORS FOR RIDING KIT 


Harry Hall) 


Coat, Breeches, Habit and Costume Specialists. 


“ HALLZONE” 


IDEAL 


GOLD MEDAL 


RIDING BREECHES 


*HALLZONE’ 


are of 
Cut, 
of Utmost 
are Hand 


Every Essential Detail 





HAND 
CRAFT CLOTHES 
distinctly Tailored from 
Finest Quality Materials, 
Irreproachable 
Fit and Style, 
Value 
Finished in 


are 


and 
and 





for. 


LADIES’ SALON, 
181 Oxford St., W.1 


Riding Coat from 4} gns. 
Jodhpurs » 2bgns. 
Astride & Side Saddle 
Habits a Speciality. 
Costumes from 7 gns. 
Long Coats from 54 gns. 


Suits and 


Photo. 


Overcoats 
measure in 24 hours. 

Patterns and Simple Self-Measurement Form from 

which a PERFECT FIT is guaranteed, POST FREE 


(as sold elsewhere from 3-4 gns.\. 





American 
and 
Overseas R.A.F. 
visitors UNIFORMS 
ee Specially From a 
catered Actual Speciality 





* Hallzone ' Ideal Riding 
Lounge from 4 gns. 


Suits 6 gns. 
Overcoats 5 gns. 
Plus 4 Suits 6 gns. 
Dinner Suits ,, 8 gns. 
Dress Suits ,, 10 gns. 


can be made to 


Made in Cavalry Twills, 


Bedford Cords, Indian 
Whipcords, Saddle 
Tweeds, Sheppards 
Checks, Split falls or fly 
front. Laced or 
Button —— 


From 


42)- 








181 OXFORD ST.W.1.é 149 CHEAPSIDE E 


NEAR SAINT PAULS 


Can 





AFORO CIACUS 


1929 VINTAGE ANo SPECIAL CUVEE 

















CRUEL FURS « OTHERS 





fur, knowing that 
vibrated with 
prolonged torture? Beware certain furs! 
Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and 
Humane Trapping Campaign, which names furs 


How can you wear a trapped 
every hair on that skin has 


you need not be ashamed to wear. Funds needed 
Sor more Advts. 


MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 
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Bad Ems 


(near Coblence) famous Resort for Catarrh and Asthma. 


Spring waters, Baths, Inhalatoria and other cures. — Golf, 
Tennis and water-sports. - Mountain-rail. - Spec. Sanatorium. 








Wiesbaden in Taunus Hills and on the Rhine. 
International Spa for Rheumatism, Gout and disorders of Metabolism. 


Opelbath on the Nerohill, world-wide fame. 
Golf, Tennis and all other Sports Art, Theatres and Social Entertainments. 


Bad - Nauheim The World’s Spa for Diseases of the Heart, 
Vascular Diseases and Rheumatism. 


Goll,shooting etc. amidst charming woodland flowers. 





18 hours from Victoria Station. 
40 minutes from Frankfurt on 
the Main 


DER KaISERHOF” is your Home 
apartments. Inclusive rates from RM. 





in Bad Nauheim, i50 Beds, 50 Baths, self-contained 
11.—. Own large garden. — 
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s 
Freiburg in the Black Forest, 880 — 4200 ff. a. s. I. 


(Linked with international airways). Wire-rope to Schauinsland mountain (4 200 ft.) Freiburg 
is the ideal headquarters for Black Forest holidays at all seasons. Apply to German 


London S.W.1 and all Travel Bureaus. 


Railways Information Bureau, 19, 
BELLEVUE quictly sit uat.Fam.Hot. 
with ext. priv. y. park. Full board f. 13.- 


Baden- Baden Ead-Hotel ZUM HIRSCH Mod. comt. 150 beds 
25 rooms with priv. the therm.baths. Pens. rate 9.50 to 16.- 
HOTEL KAISERIN ELISABETH, high and quietly sit., near golf course, forest. rest. Garage, lift. F Fall board Tr. 8.50- 8.50- 


Wildbad in the Black Forest 1,400—2,400 ft. a. s. I. 


Important Spa for Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica and nervous disorders. - Very beau- 
tiful and popular Resort. — Mountain railway. Entertainment of all kinds. - Sport. 


Herrenalb 


Regent Street, 























Northern Black Forest. Open-air swimming pool, tennis, fishing, “miniature 
golf, hunting, promenade concerts. Health resort for heart, nerves and metabolic 





Bad Schwalbach 


Taunus-Mountains 
1000 feet above Wiesbaden 
STAATLICHES KURHOTEL 


Chalybeate and mud baths for heart di 
woman’s ailments, gout, sciatica, rheumatiam. 
Every room with private toilet and balcony. Full board from 
___ RM. 10.50. Otto Hainer 
Place of ancient “culture. Start and finish 
of all gourneys on the Rhine. Centre of 
The town of Gutenberg the Rhenish wine trade and vineyards. 


Frankfurt on Main Airship port 


You will enjoy the picturesque Old Town with the Rémer, the Goethe house, 
and the Kaiser Cathedral. 

Palm garden, Zoological garden, excellent theaters and notable collections await you. 
Wonderful bathing facilities and all kinds of sport are available to you for re- 
creation and recuperation. 
World-famous Rémerberg-festival fe oc tl Tid August 1938. 


= Oushine and 


‘SOUTHERN BAVARIA “ 


the famous old Imperial city 
do not miss Augsburg 


on the road to the Alps. 
Information and prospectus from Stadt. 








Mainz on the Rhine 












Verkehrs- und Werbeamt 
Augsburg, Maximilianstr. A 14 or from German Railways Information 
Bureau, 19, Regent Street, London S. W 1. 

2600 ft. as. a.s.l. in the Werdenfelser Land 


Garmisch- Partenkirchen (Bavar. Alps) Golf — Tennis — Bathing — 


Riding — Mountain Sports, 3 mountain railways. Manifold accommodations tc suit all pockets. 
Dr. WIGGERS KURHEIM 
the well-known Bavarian mountain sanatorium. Wonderful situation. 
wDER KURHOF” first-class family hotel, splendid situated with fine view. Enjoys the 
longest sunshine. Full board from RM. 8.50. Ask for prospectus. 
PARKHOTEL , ALPENHOF”. Leading Hotel in best, central position. on, Every comfort. Social 
centre for 5 o’clock tea and evening entertainment. 
GIBSON & SCHONBLICK First-class leading houses, 
parks. Rooms from RM. 4.—. Full board from RM. 10.—. 
GOLF HOTEL SONNENBICHL 
incomparably beautiful and quietly situated. Pension from RM. 9.50. 




















Quietly situated, large 
___ Proprietor: Fritz Stanner 














HAUS El ERIKA ‘First-class family pension. Full board from RM. 7.50 to » 9.50. 
3000 ft.a.s.1. the German Alpine Resort in the Karwendel mountains. 
Mittenwal — Prospectus from the Verkehrsamt. 








HOTEL KARWENDEL quiet, “well recommended Hote! with every comfort. Full board fr. RM. 7.-. Prosp. 


Walchensee (7c; 


KURHOTEL POST the leading Hotel, rooms from RM. 2.— 


Full board from RM. 6.50. Prospectus. 
Berchtesgaden 


onthe ,, 9» Whom God loves, Hew afts to this fair land.“ 
Kdnigssee (Ganghofer, the Bavarian poet.) 
GRAND HOTEL AND KURHAUS finest situation in Berchtesgaden. Ask for prospectus. 























Select Family Hotel. 


for high blood pressure and female ailments, inclusive terms for 


KURHOTEL WITTELSBACH 
treatment. Promenade concerts from April to October. For deca- 


lodine Spa Tol 
odine pa ° & des the Spa for diseases of the heart and veins. Prospectus from 


the German Railways Information Bureau, 19, Regent Street, London S. W.1., and Stidt. Kurverwaltung, Bad Télz. 

8 ad Wie BRENNERS-PARKHOTEL situated in private 

a 1@S$SECC near Munich park, modern comfort. Tennis-courts. Prosp. 

Oberstdorf (Bavarian Allgau) with Nebelhorn, (wire-rope) Railway and Breit- 

ach Gorge. The ideal summer resort in the Bavarian Alps. Free 

of winds and fogs, clear mountain air, brightest sunshine. Successful cures, delightful 
mountain tours. Sport and Entertainment. 











2600 ft. a. s. 1. Bavarian Allgdu. Beautiful bathing resort, free from fogs, 
Kneip-Spa, near the famous royal castles of Neuschwanstein and Hohen- 
schwangau. 


Miinchen 








HOTEL SCHOTTENHAMEL next to Central Station — very quiet position 


HOTEL ,DER KONIGSHOF” First class. 150 rooms, 60 baths, near 
Central station. Rooms from RM. 5. — Garage at hotel. 














diseases. Motor high road to Karlsruhe (16 miles). 
on the ey Forest 


Kodnigsfeld railway | Mountain ‘Triberg in “e Black Forest 


resort, 2500 ft. a. s.1.,pleasant and quiet summer 
residence. Prospect.from the Kurverwaltung. 2300 — 3280 feet a. s. 1. 








Helihesan ro the eden 


the fonts ofthe "Kitchen von Heilbronn” and 
the "Giétz von Berlichingen”. Your goal after 
Heidelberg in the romantic Neckar-Valley. German Championship Regatta on the 20th and 2ist August. 





Ulm on the Danube 
The Gothic and Cathedral City (Minster) 
The world’s highest Church Tower, 528 feet. 





Minster 1100 years old, the beautiful capital of Westphalia. 





NEW 
FEATUR 


1. New Service Department at works. 
Re-equipped with new facilities and 
machinery, ensures speedy work. 
Easy to reach—’phone us for 
speediest, simplest route from any- 
where. 

We run you to nearest rail or tube 

station. Direct and frequent service 

to town. 

Service by the men who make the cars. 

Quotations given—you know be- 

forehand the charge incurred. 

7. In case of accident or breakdown, 
we despatch van at once to tow you 
from anywhere. All details under 
Insurance claims handled for you. 


STON MARTI 


Feltham: 


: SERVICE 





Aston Martin Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex. 2291. 
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THE DOG OF A LIFETIME 


T is just about forty years since I started my career as a dog 
owner at a very early age with a small brown mongrel terrier. 

I had my first gun on my tenth birthday, and since then my 

dogs have always been chosen for the dual réle of shooting 

assistants and companions. 

Before 1914 they were usually spaniels of the cocker type 
which were quite different from the queer-looking creatures 
which pass for cockers nowadays. Since the War, the Labrador 
has become the dog of dogs for me, wonderful for shooting 
and matchless as a pal. Yet when I look adown the years, if 
there is one dog above all others which I hope will be waiting 
for me in Valhalla it is a pointer—the only one I have ever owned. 

He came to me quite by chance just before Christmas, 1919. 
I was then at G.H.Q., Constantinople, and one day I was lamenting 
the fact that I had no dog, as there was a certain amount of ’cock, 
snipe and duck shooting to be had if one knew where to look, to 
a friend, the Assistant Provost Marshal, who had the next office 
‘“‘ I’ve got a dog,” he replied. ‘* One of my interpreters 


to mine. 
I’ll lend it to you to try for a 


brought it in several days ago. 
week or so.” 

Next morning he appeared with a black and white pointer, 
a big, rather heavily built dog, thin almost to emaciation, but with 
a head which simply shrieked intelligence. He came back to my 
billet at Mashlak that afternoon. It was a case of love at sight on 
both sides. About a week later his owner wanted him back for a 
day’s shooting ; but John, as I had called him, absolutely refused 
to go. He growled, and looked so extremely unpleasant, to my 
secret intense joy, when M. tried to lead him away, that finally he 
gave it up in disgust and said: ‘‘ Oh, keep the damn thing ” ; and 
I did not need a second invitation. 

John was a veritable miracle on woodcock. In two winters’ 
shooting over the wild country on Shaitan Dagh, and in the 
Belgrade Forest, I did not lose a single ’cock I had down, although 
often they fell in dense scrub where accurate marking was im- 
possible. Always the dog appeared in due course with the bird 
in his mouth, for, like most Continental pointers, he was a good 
retriever. 

He hated thorny cover, and the ’cock on the Thracian side 
of the Bosphorus were chiefly found in the ravines or deres which 
cut into Shaitan Dagh. These are clad with thick evergreen ilex 
scrub on the sides, and the little stream at the bottom was always 
arched over with a thicket of brambles, blackthorn and other 
dense cover. John would wind the ’cock yards away, and then 
somehow get them up, although one could see how he disliked 
the thorns. 


On the high ground of Shaitan Dagh ’cock might be found 
anywhere during the migration in October and November in the 
short, thin scrub, and I used to ride along with the dog working 
out in front and an orderly close at hand. As soon as John came to 
a point I would jump off and flush the bird, and then go on. In 
this way we covered far more country than would have been 
possible on foot, and made better bags. 

If there was one thing John hated more than brambles it 
was a duck. Nothing would induce him to pick one up, or even 
go near it. More than once I found dead birds in thick rushes 
by watching the dog closely. Presently he would shy to one side 
just like a horse, and there, sure enough, would be the duck. 
I often wondered if he had been well and truly beaten as a pup 
for killing one. 

Besides being a first-rate shooting dog John was the most 
wonderful of companions. I think the man who only keeps one 
or two dogs which share his life indoors and out gets far more 
out of them than the individual who has a big kennel, for the 
more a dog is with human beings the more intelligence it shows, 
as a rule. 

I have never had a dog which watched over me as John did. 
One day, not long after I got him, several of us were ragging in the 
mess. John was lying bythegreat iron stovewhich warmed the room; 
suddenly there was a roar, and the dog hurled himself like a thunder- 
bolt at the man with whom I was wrestling. Only with the greatest 
difficulty did I prevent John from savaging my “ opponent.”’ 

In the late summer of 1921 I was ordered home, and, as I was 
going overland, could not take John with me. Through a friend 
in the Navy he got a passage in one of H.M. ships to Malta and 
thence to England. He left me in August, and arrived in this 
country towards the end of September, and at once went into 
quarantine. On March 21st, 1922, his time was up and he was 
sent to Plymouth in a huge case. He had not seen me for eight 
months, but the moment the door of the guard’s van was opened 
he nearly went mad, and I had to sit on the box and try to keep 
him quiet while a porter found some tools to break open his 
prison. Outside the station he knew at once which was my car, 
and took a flying leap into the front seat. 

He only did a littie shooting in England, because I more or 
less gave it up for several years after 1 came home; and then, 
alas! came tragedy. Early in July, 1924, he got ill, and, in spite 
of every effort to save him, died of septic poisoning, contracted 
Heaven alone knows how. ‘Those whom the gods love die young, 
it is said, and if John was not young, he was still in the prime of 
life when he passed over on July 15th. WEstT COUNTRY. 








% This splended fellow is 
being brushed with a 
Hindes Dog Brush by his 
owner, Mrs. Halls-Dalby, 
of Hampstead, who knows 
the secret of 
keeping the 
long, thick coats 
of her Chifu 
Chows in 
championship 
condition. 















Winning Breeders 


prefer 


HINDES Brushes 


When the experts prefer Hindes to keep their show animal 
in good coat, you may depend upon similar daily brushing 
improving the condition and appearance of your own dog. 
The bent, claw-shaped pins or stiff bristles of Hindes act as 
brush and comb in one movement, removing dead and loose 
hairs, making the coat healthy, clean and pleasant to the touch. 
Owners of sporting and country breeds will appreciate parti- 
cularly the manner in which Hindes Brushes have the effect 


of toning muscles, 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


HINDES 
Dog Brushes 


HINDES, LTD., BIRMINGHAM and 5, GREAT QUEEN ST., LONDON 


FOR ROUGH-COATED DOGS, No. 7030, 2/9 
HOUND GLOVE, No. 7198, 5/- 


FOR SHORT-COATED DOGS, No. 7028, 1/9 
FOR LONG-COATED DOGS, No. 7029, 1/9 


See the Red Guarantee Seal on every Hindes Brush. 
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IS NEEDED 





CANCER — 








In this great Hospital everything possible is 


done for Cancer sufferers. Poor patients are 
admitted free. Hopeless cases remain for the 
rest of their days. 

Doctors, nurses, research workers are giving 
of their best. Will you join them in their 
great service to suffering humanity ? 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are 
urgently needed. Please send a gift to the 


Secretary. 
Che 
Roval Cancer bospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440, STRAND, W.C.2 








ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Radiating 
Hope and 
Help 


















Ave times, 


and throughout 
world, Salvationists are serving suffe ring 
humanity. The ery of distress knows no 
barrier. Without respect of race, colour or 
creed, those who need a helping hand find it in 
The Salvation Army. Night and day a world- 
wide network o verates ‘for every phase of 
human need. These activities involve con- 
tinuous financial burdens. Will you share? 
Please send a gift to General EVANGELINE 
BOOTH, 101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


Salvation JArmy 


in manifold ways, at home 


the 














“QPEN-AIR” 
means PARADISE 


to “DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


Please Help us give New Life and Health 
and Happiness to the Poorest of the 
Poor in this Saddened Area through Days 
in the Country and Holidays beside the 
Sea. Otherwise, no Change or Respite 
for Weary Bodies and Heavy Laden Souls 
from the Sordid Streets and “ Valley. of 
Despair.” 


MANY NOW ANXIOUSLY WAITING 


DO PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS 
GIFT TO 


E. PERCY DENNIS (Hon. Supt. Minister), 
57, Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


THANK YOU 
SALMON LANE 
MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14 














°-A BIT OF 
OLD ENGLAND’ 


awaits our seafarers in ports of 
the world through our many 


HOMES AND HOSTELS. 


Please help us maintain this 
world-wide work by a gift to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, Hon. 
Treasurer, B.S.S., 680 Commercial 
Road, London, E.14. (Herbert E. 
Barker, General Secretary). 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


PATRONS: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN AND QUEEN MARY. 
680, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14. 





















One in a million 


One million half-crowns 
are needed annually by 
the N.S.P.C.C. to pro- 
tect helpless children 
against cruelty and ne- 
glect. Will you give 
just one of the million 
half-crowns ? 





Donations should be addressed to 

Wm. J. Elliott, O.B.E., Director, 

National Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children, Victory 

House, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C.2. 
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THE PEACE OF ALPINE VALLEYS 


HIS year, for obvious reasons, Switzerland is more than 

ever the choice of holiday-makers. To the intending 

visitor who has not previously visited Switzerland, the 

choice of a suitable district, and the town or village in 

which to stay, may present something of a difficulty. 

For, although guide books can offer a bewildering array of 

attractive-sounding places, it is of the utmost importance to 

find one in the right altitude, where you can be sure of being 

neither stifled nor 
frozen 

For a restful, 

but at the same 

time varied, holi- 

day, the choice 

of Adelboden, 

which lies in the 

heart of the mag- 

nificent Bernese 

Oberland, could 

hardly be bettered. 

It lies four and a 

half thousand feet 


above sea level, 
where brilliant and 
continual sun- 
shine and_ clear 
Alpine air make 


a perfect summer 
climate. 

The village 
itself, although it 
can boast of first- 
class hotels, a 
swimming pool 
that is one of the 
finest in Switzer- 
land, and ten ex- 


cellent tennis 
courts, is still a 
village. It has not 


outgrown itself to 
become merely a 
tourist centre, and 


BERNESE 





A SUMMER ALP SEEN ON A WALK FROM 
OBERLAND 


is entirely free from the tiresome air of sophistication which 
has, unfortunately, descended on so many places that have 


acquired popularity in recent years. Here simple gaiety goes hand 
in hand with that care-free atmosphere which one likes to associate 
with Swiss villages. 

It is from Adelboden that ascents can be made of the 
Great Lohner or Wildstrubel, both over ten thousand feet. 
For 


run to quite such 
energetic under- 
takings, however, 
there are numer- 
ous pleasant ex- 
cursions and easy 
climbs or moun- 
tain walks in the 
neighbourhood, 
and wherever one 
goes there are 
incredibly lovely 
views over the 
surrounding 
country. During 
the early summer 
months, the lower 
mountain slopes 
take on an ad- 
ditional charm, for 
it is then that they 
lie beneath a 
carpet of alpine 
flowers which can 
hardly be sur- 
passed anywhere 
for abundance and 
beauty. In May, 
June and July, 
Adelboden is, in 
fact, the ideal place 
for those who wish 
to enjoy a perfect 
and unspoilt 
countryside in 
comfort. 


those whose inclination does not 


ADELBODEN IN THE 











That gesture of self-satisfaction can be made without 
the fear of embarrassing consequences, if you are 
braced with SPHERE. 

The super elasticity of the fabric from which SPHERE 
Braces are cut gently stretches and gives with your 
every posture, taking the strain smoothly without 


distorting the hang of your clothes. 


ASK YOUR 
OUTFITTER ! 
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CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 6D 


Issued by the United Kingdom Tobacco Co. Ltd., Associate of Godfrey Phillips Ltd 
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SUMMER COATS 


FOR LADIES. 


The “PERTH.” A delightful light 
weight Wrap Coat in a glorious 


material combining alpaca and camel 
BERNE. BELLEVUE PALACE hair and lined throughout. 




































































ne of the best Hotels on the Continent. Marvellous Price 10 gns. 
iew TERRASSES, FAMOUS ORCHESTRA. 
Terms from Fr. 16.0. Garaxe FOR GENTLEME N. 


The “CONDUIT.” A _ perfectly 


BADEN (Switzerland) balanced Raglan Coat giving absolute 


freedom with adequate protection. 
World Famous Spa for Rheumatism Ready to wear or made to measure 


GRAND HOTEL from 6 gns 





QUELLENHOF 
ae oe and —e. . phase P Catalogues 
omlort. Moderate prices, Yul are rom 
r. 12.50. Rooms from Fr. 5. Large park. and patterns 
special diet treatment. Director : E. Rouwr, on request. 
| formerly Karersee Hotel (Dolomites). 
} \ 
' 





BERGUN (Grisons) 


4,500 feet Above Sea Level 
Old English Resort. Extraordinary romantic 
surroundings. Famous for excursions, on foot, 





by train. or automobile. Alpine bathing 
beach. Tennis. 
A. Kurhaus - - 110 b.P. Fr. 10.50. 
H. Piz Aela. - - 45b.P. Fr. 8.50. 
H. Weisses-Kreuz 50 b.P. Fr. 8.00. 


Beautiful Aletschglacier calling 
Visit THE WELL-KNOWN MOUNTAIN HOTELS. 
Hotel Jungfrau, Eggishorn, Station Fiesch. 
Hotel RieZeralp, Station Morel. 
Prospectus. FAMILLE E. CATHREIN. 


TZERL eee 
CAMPFER— St. Moritz. neat SUVREDTA 
THE JULIERHOF-HOTEL 


SILVAPLANA THE ‘POSTHOTEL 


Famous Family Hotels. E34 mnfort. Marvellous 
Position near Lakes and Woods. Pension Fr. 12 


Particulars from HARRY SC HRAE MLM Manager’. 
GENEVA CITY OF THE PARKS 


oe eee ¢ Snees 37, COND 


to the business centre. Rooms from Fr Pension 
from Fr. 14 H. EK. FAUCONNET, Mie BOND 


LOND 
GRINDELWALD 


THE BEAR GRAND 


Your Home for a Happy Summer Holiday. 
Sports and Social Centre. Terms from s. 14/- 


KANDERSTEG ‘ivisi i: ve THERE ARE NO FINER COATS IN THE WORLD 


ALPINE FLOWERS). 


THE BELVEDERE HOTEL 


In best = tion wi oo every a comfort All 


Is te KENNETH DURWARD LTD. 
\\Rugs cant 








For Scenery. Alpine Wises ut its best, easy Ww dike endl 


wewwine to SPORT HOTEL WILDSTRUBEL 


COMFORT COMBINED with MODERATE TERMS 


ARNO. HOTEL GAYBORDER 


BEAU RIVAGE ET D’ANGLETERRE 


Family Hotel on lake shore. 50 Beds. Running water. 


Central position for bathing and tennis. Garage in 
Hotel. Very Moderate Terms 
Fam. JENNY & MARTY, Managers 


MURREN Bernese Oberland WHAT ARE THEY ? 


Come early this) year; 
enjoy our flowers, our 












Rustless wire rings that hold the 





glorious view, our 

comfortable stem of the plant to its stake. 
REGINA HOTEL There is no “ fiddling ’’ with raffia, 
adie ea af and the job is twice as neat and 


all inclusive. die times 26 quick, ond they ons = . = 
> ik dk ln a enafiz2na 
MURREN. HOTEL EIGER Br tad a son suip ery OnDsAia® 
C4 
' COMFORTABLE SPORT HOTEL. 
; All Sports ~~ organised. Inclusive Terms. The best product for 











Every gardener should try them. 


7 days from Frs. 105 (£5). Reductions for ‘ . keeping rugs and car- 
sscahrsessaian Mixed Sizes pets in position. Abolish 
all risk of danger by the marvellous 


2/6 per Ib. post free 
| OBERHOFEN HOTEL VICTORIA pes a riot TENAFIRMA, a net-like fabric which 


grips both floor and rugs. 








Lead ae —¥ on fort fixing with nails or clamps. Obtain- 
andmne i worsitio a 4 ‘ H ° every comitor 
Park. Bathing. Sailing. ‘Tennis. Garage. able from good-class furnishers. In 
eons case cf difficulty write to wholesale 
ST. BEATENBERG GAYBORDER NURSERIES distributors : 
BERNESE OBERLAND LTD. MEYER & JOHNSON Ltd. 
OTE. “Ben rel. ce of the Bi 
Seok Mates ona Reelas Powe pp Melbourne Derbyshire 10, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
pockets. Prospectus froin the Inquiry Office. 
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COMFORT IN THE GARDEN 


Designs in Garden Furniture which conform to modern demands and _ tastes 





A NEW FORM OF HAMMOCK, made of tubular steel, with 


chairs of canvas webbing on a wooden frame. 


OW very different is the garden furniture of to-day 
from the rather forbidding stone benches, the green- 
painted iron tables and chairs, and the heavily varnished 
rustic pieces which graced our terraces and lawns 
only a little more than a quarter of a century ago. 

Our love of the open air, with the consequent increasing use of 


the garden as an outdoor room for 
enjoyment and recreation during the 
summer, has brought about a trans- 
formation in garden furnishing; and 
the many interesting and attractive 
productions that have come from 
those designers and manufacturers 
who have championed the cause of 
better and more appropriate fur- 
niture for garden use of late years, 
reflect better than probably anything 
else, modern taste and conditions of 
living. 

There is much to be said in 
favour of the new types of garden 
furniture that are to be seen every- 
where nowadays. They are much 
more sensible in design and form. 
The materials of which they are 
made are more decorative, as well 
as being more practical and service- 
able. ‘They are far more comfort- 
able than their predecessors, and, 
being light and convenient to handle, 
are well suited to the vagaries of 
our summer climate, which demands 
furniture that is easily portable, so 
that it can be removed indoors on 
the approach of a sudden shower. 

For garden furniture of a 
permanent nature that can be left 
out in the open in all weathers 
there is nothing better than teak, 
which assumes a lovely shade with 
age. ‘Tables, seats, and chairs of 
teak harmonise well with the garden 


(Gordon Russell) 


roundings. 





A SUNBATHING COUCH, made in wrought 


full length Dunlopillo cushion and head rest. 





INDISPENSABLE FOR GARDEN ENJOYMENT 


A teak table with four chairs of teak and tubular 


steel and an adjustable umbrella. 


(Gordon Russell) 





= ra a 


iron with 


(Heal) 


background, and the same can be said of elm and oak benches 
of the rustic type, which are excellently placed in woodland sur- 
As a variant from the solid teak, chairs are obtainable 
with a slatted teak seat fitted on a cellulosed tubular frame, or 
with the seat and back formed of ash slats, which gives a greater 
degree of resiliency; and if these are fitted with air cushions 


extreme comfort is combined with 
a long life of practical service. 

Even more luxurious, however, 
are the chairs, couches and hammocks 
which have come into vogue in 
recent years with the popularity of 
the loggia and sun-parlour, the 
outdoor swimming pool, and the 
roof garden. Made of wrought- 
iron or of tubular steel, painted in 
green or other shades, these ultra- 
modern pieces, fitted either with 
canvas or with Dunlopillo cushion- 
ing, represent the acme of comfort. 
Some are fitted with rubber wheels 
which enable them to be wheeled 
about conveniently, like a barrow ; 
while others, like the hammock 
illustrated, easily take to pieces for 
stowing away in the flat case seen 
in the picture. For those who want 
them there are models with adjust- 
able book-racks, arms to hold cups 
and glasses, and good canopies to 
shade the head. 

For elegance of line, lightness 
in weight, and extreme comfort, 
these modern couches take a lot of 
beating ; but for those who prefer 
something less luxurious there are 
those colourful chairs of woven fibre 
on a birch or teak frame, as well as 
a variety of types in cane and basket- 
work which are both attractive and 
serviceable, as well as light and con- 
venient to handle. to & 





A TEAK BENCH WITH OUTSWEPT 
(Heal) 


ARMS 


A USEFUL SET OF GARDEN FURNITURE IN TEAK 
(Gordon Russell) 
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BEGINNER 


takes very easily to 
Royal Seal—he finds it 


so mild and fragrant, 





yet not in the least 


heady. 








The 
("OCCASIONAL 


fills up with Royal Seal 
because it is the only 


tobacco with all the 
qualities a man wants 
on those occasions 
when a pipe’s the only 
satisfying smoke. 
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The 
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because during a lifetime 
of smoking no other 
tobacco has given him 
quite thesame unvarying 


downright satisfaction. 


3 generations 
—they all smoke 


Royal Seal 


BLENDED VIRGINIA 
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FREE TREATISE 





Nothing is more ageing than prematurely greyed hair, 
and until recently few things were more difficult to 
combat. The woman of taste disliked the idea of hai 
dyes because they were hard and artificial in effect, vet 
there was no other treatment available. 

Now science has discovered a way to bring back the 
colour and gloss to faded hair by natural methods. 
That not only restores the colour, but tones up the scalp 
and promotes the growth of new hair—-that re-creates 
naturally your hair’s real colour and beauty from rowt 
to tip, no matter how long the greyness has existed. 


Yowll find the secret of how to look five, 
ten, fifteen vears younger between the slim 
covers of the Boudoir Book 
It will be sent free on request. 
Write to 
FACKTATIVE Co. (Suite 95) 
66, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


4 
The only method endorsed by the Press 
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Three “‘Non-Attention”’ Courts 
at Headland Hotel, Newquay. 


TROUBLEFREE 


Gazes “ Non - Attention” 
court needs no watering or 
rolling. It solves the problems 
of installation in exposed 
positions and districts liable 
to drought. Unaffected by 
sun or frost, the absorbent 
surface ensures rapid drying. 


“For the fullest enjoyment of the game, 
Minstall a Gaze ‘Non-Attention” court. 
Perfect for play the year round, this 
Mtroublefree surface needs no regular up- 


e 15 THE GAZEWAY 
KINGSTON-on-THAMES 








1838 — CENTENARY CATALOGUE FREE — [938 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


THE PROMISE OF JUNE—GOOD LOSERS AND BAD—THE UNIMPORTANCE OF 
GAMES--HORSE SENSE—A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT 


By THE 


HIS is the Summer Number of Country LIFE, and, 
whatever our experience of spoilt summers, the word 
evokes a lovely picture. June, of all months—it is 
difficult not to entertain happy hopes of June. That 
lesser-known—and, indeed, lesser—poet, the American James 
Russell Lowell, wrote some lines in his poem “ The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” that put our universal experience of summer 
better and more clearly than I have ever known it put elsewhere : 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 


And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 


*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue 
*Tis the natural way of living. 

Who has not known it when walking in the sun? That 
sudden surge of purity and happy strength? And it is true. 
It is apt, however, to be quite disconnected from what goes 
before and what comes after, a flower with no roots, a feeling 
that many malefactors must experience just as the blameless do. 
Which all goes to show how much truth there is in Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s contention that ‘‘A policeman’s lot is not a happy one.”’ 

* ‘ * 

TT"HE other day I heard a man say, as we have all heard 

somebody say: ‘“ Of course, women are bad losers at 
games.” At the time I was only moved to laughter, but now 
I feel passionately moved to refute it. Having first admitted 
that there are exceptions to all generalisations, I generalise with 
great confidence. The people who are bad losers at games are 
the nice, athletic, right-thinking, public school and university 
type. Oh yes they are—you just think a moment ! And why ? 
Very reasonably, because they are the people who think games 
important. _ 

Let me paint an imaginary picture, and see if you don’t 
recognise it. Charles and Jimmy were at Eton and Christ- 
church, both of them Blues. They are fine-looking young 
fellows, not stupid, doing well at their jobs, very fond of sport, 
well bred and well mannered, pleasant, popular, kind-hearted, 
vifted with a fair amount of a rather hearty sense of humour. 
Whenever they can, they spend their 
week-ends at their parents’ home in 
the country. Here their nineteen 
vear old sister Patsy entertains her 
youngmen. She is amodern young 
person, rather clever, with artistic 
and socialistic and a lot of other 
“istic” leanings. A lot of her clever 
young men are not quite—shall I 
say >—gentlemen in the strict class 
sense, and a lot of those who are 
were brought up by cranky parents 
or tutors at home, or else were 
educated on the Continent. They 
are opinionated and argumentative 
and futurist and pacifist, and, com- 
pared with Charles and Jimmy, 
“hopelessly unsound.” Some of 
them, however, play ping-pong and 
billiards and even tennis and golf 
quite well. And ticks and twirps 
though they may be, they all lose 
beautifully. Forwhy? They don’t 
give a hoot about games or care who 
wins ; to them it’s just fun. Charles 
and Jimmy take games very seriously, 
and to play below their usual form 
or to have what seems to them bad 
luck really and truly exasperates 
them. They are most irritating, 
irritated losers. 

* * 
* 

N the whole, women may be 

classed with the ticks and twirps 
as being unsound about games. Of 





*—-W HAT IS SO RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE? 
THEN, IF EVER, COME PERFECT DAYS.” 


HON. THEODORA BENSON 


course they are good losers ; they don’t care. Itis only in mixed 
foursomes that they sometimes get harassed about it. ‘“ If only 
we could win or, anyway, pull upa bit. My poor partner is getting 
soannoyed.” “If only we could manage to lose this set ;_ that 
poor chap seems so depressed that we can lick him.” This, 
of course, is only up till the present. I am not at all sure that 
we are not producing a public school woman who will correspond 
to the public school man. She will be very sound on games. 
And she will hate losing them. 


* * 
* 


SUPPOSE it is sheer heresy to say in Country Lire that 
horses in England do not always seem on the whole to be 
desperately intelligent. I do not know whether the Arabs’ 
horses become almost members of the family, and so do develop 
their minds ; but good horses in England lead so often such a 
coddled existence—waited on foot and foot from the word 
‘Go ”—that they have little chance, one might think, not to 
be mentally limited. Also, they generally much prefer each 
other to men: this in itself is not a sign of stupidity, but it 
further bounds their opportunities to learn! However, I do 
know of my own knowledge one remarkable horse anecdote. 
[ was a small child at the time, but my memory hasn’t embroi- 
dered it, for our old coachman bore me out later, and my parents 
do still. We had a fine pair of carriage horses. ‘They were 
driven together, they were stabled side by side, they knew each 
other very well, and were friends. One of them developed a 
habit of blowing himself out eating his straw bedding, so, to 
prevent this, he was one day turned up on peat. What method 
of intercommunication horses have I do not know, but next 
day we caught the one who didn’t eat his bedding passing 
mouthfuls of his straw over to the one who did and who had 

been deprived of it. 

* * 
¥ 

R. DESMOND MacCARTHY’S book reviews in the 
Sunday Times are always valuable, showing so much of 
both human and literary insight. There was a paragraph in 
his review of Miss Rose Macaulay’s book on the works of Mr. 
E. M. Forster which struck me as especially interesting and 
revealing about women. One sentence at the beginning | 
quote in full for its excellent choice of words: ‘“ he” (Mr. 
Forster) “can render and suggest, better than any novelist I 
know, woman’s amused protest and 
her sometimes dazed dismay at the 
simplifications and peremptory con- 
clusions of the male.” In Mr. 
Forster’s work he finds a moral 
““ message,” a feminine one: Con- 
nect. Link your experiences to- 
gether, what you have felt, and read, 
and thought ; base your practical 
judgments on the whole thing ; 
connect. ‘The male art of life, says 
Mr. MacCarthy, is to disconnect. 
The masculine approach is to handle 
things departmentally. A man has 
different principles, maybe all very 
sincere, for his home, his business, 
his life as a citizen. Different 
principles are brought to bear on 
situations arising in each of them, 
and judgment is made in each case 
from a different and special angle. 
“* How it would complicate, say, his 
decisions as a politician, to weigh 
the consequences of his actions in 
the scales of individual happiness, 
suchas he would undoubtedly employ 
in his private life! And how much 
better the world would run if hz did 
so!” That, Mr. MacCarthy im- 
plies, is what most women would 
do : a fascinating speculation in this 
stillman-madeworld. For myself, I 
agree with him that a woman’s 
impulse, whether on account of her 
“educationor her fundamental nature, 
is to see life more as a continuum.” 
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WOMEN IN SPORT 
THE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HE visit of the Swedish Olympic :gymnasts to England this year aroused 
much interest in the Ling principles of physical education, since it was Pehi 
Henrik Ling, the Swedish pioneer, the centenary of whose death is to be 
commemorated next year, who established ideals which are the foundation 
of physical education in most countries to-day. ‘Time works many changes, 
and now, throughout the modern rhythmical exercises, which have superseded the 
“‘ sergeant-major’”’ type of drill, can be traced these scientific principles evolved by Ling. 
The Army and Navy base their physical training on them to a great extent, and they 
are the inspiration of the work in the physical training and elementary training colleges. 
The Ling Physical Education Association is the professional body to which 
members who have had a three-year training in the physical training colleges belong. 
Founded in 1899, it took its name from Pehr Henrik Ling, and has grown from a 
small nucleus to the largest representative body of trained teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the country. ‘he members are employed as teachers and lecturers in our 
schools and colleges , as organisers of physical education under local authorities, and 
as inspectors under the Board of Education. The qualifying examination in the 
physical training colleges is the examination for the London University Diploma in 
the Theory and Practice of Physical Education, while the majority of the students hold 
also the diploma of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
These trained teachers are intimately connected also with the ‘‘ Keep Fit 
movement, and it is estimated that more than 300,000 women and girls take part in 
“Keep Fit” classes under the direction of members of the Ling Association, who 
are particularly well qualified in recreative exercise, not only because they are able to 
draw on the scientific knowledge acquired in educational gymnastics, but because 
of their experience in games, dancing, swimming, athletics, and all forms of recreation. 
Many of them are in the international teams of hockey, lacrosse, and other games, 
and in the Women’s Cricket Association, some of them representing the women’s 
cricket eleven which defeated the Australian women overseas and at home. ‘The 
Association has, on more than one occasion, been represented at Wimbledon, and 
many of the famous women tennis players have undergone a series of “‘ Keep Fit’”’ 
classes taken by a member of the Association, preparatory to this year’s tournament. 
Again, with regard to recreation, the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training, 
which co-ordinates the activities of all organisations connected with sport and recrea- 
tion, owes its inception in 1935 to the Ling Physical Education Association, which, 
= a . : with the National Association of Organisers of Physical Education, helped to found and 
MISS PHYLLIS SPAFFORD, the Secretary of to finance it; while the secretaries, Mr. H. Cole and Miss P. Pama are members 
the Association, is a member of the National of the Ling Association. 

Fitness Council Through its affiliation with the Fédération Internationale de Gymnastique Ling, 
the Ling Association in this country is in touch with gymnastics all over the world, 
and there has been universal demand for the Association’s film, ‘“* Building an Al 
Nation,” which shows the type of physical training from the infant school upwards. 
Teams have been sent out from time to time to demonstrate the gvork in Britain at 
various foreign conferences, and particular interest was shown last year in the display 
given by students of the Bedford Physical Training College, taken by Miss C. M. Read, 
President of the Ling Association, at the International Conference held at Budapest. 
Striking demonstrations in this country were given in conjunction with the Swedish 
Olympic gymnastics in March this year at the Royal Albert Hall, at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Bristol, Glasgow, Loughborough, and other big centres. 

PHYLLIS SPAFFORD. 


” 








STUDENTS OF THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL COLLEGE DEMONSTRATING LING METHODS 
(Left) Vaulting with human support ; (Right) « aeroplane shadows.” 
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GREEK DANCING: BY STUDENTS OF THE BEDIORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
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AN ENSEMBLE for COUNTRY PARTIES 
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Dover Street Studios 


HERE are many country occasions in June and July—fétes, weddings, garden-parties, flower shows—for which a silk dress 

and coat like the one above would be attractive and most suitable. ‘The dress, with its pleated skirt and intricately hand- 

tucked bodice, is in grey-blue amorosa silk, with double zig-zag-edged collar and cuffs of blue amorosa and pink surah. The 

matching coat is lined with pale pink surah spotted with blue and is reversible, which makes it a very versatile ensemble. It 
comes from Maison Ross, 19, Grafton Street, W.1, who also have the straw hat. 
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Heavy suiting Shantung / /)/, h 
a os LT Abenhamns 
and striped I Iz gus. and Summer Perfectly fitting bathing suit in pure wool in fancy 
Occasions stripes, finished with plain bands tying at neck 


' ‘ ‘ and waist. In navy/white, white/cherry 
1O- sce Se = / ’ ’ 
Two-piece alons 2nd Floor brown/green, maroon/rose - 7 , 39/6 


2 SB. 2). Rubber bathing cap - - - - 2/6 


BATHING, SECOND FLOOR. CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Debenhams Fecboy 


(Langham 4444) WIG MORE STREET, W. | . (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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THE BUSINESS OF BATHING 


ATHING, which used to be a 

shamed affair conducted secre- 

tively in red serge from the steps 
of a bathing-machine, has now become 
a terrific ritual with a whole series of 
clothes appertaining to it. ‘There are 
not only the actual bathing-suits, caps 
and shoes. ‘There are the beach-suits 
and play-suits, the beach-hats, the 
sandals, the shirts and slacks in which 
you walk to the beach, the dark glasses 
and sunburn lotion with which you 
protect your complexion, the bright- 
coloured cretonne bags which hold your 
towels and book and glasses, even the 
special cork and glass necklaces and 
bracelets designed for the beach and 
the sea. Of course, a good many of 
these pretties are designed for Medi- 
terranean bathing, which is more likely 
to be a whole-day job than bathing in 
England. But this is the time of year 
to buy at least one new bathing-dress 
and a beach or play suit if you are 
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spending the summer in the country 
or going for a seaside holiday. On this 
page are shown some of each type, all 
from Gorringes. ‘The top picture on 
the right shows a play-suit (in which 
you can also bathe) in blue and white 
wafHe cotton, lined with white stockin- 
ette ; the three-quarter coat that goes 
with it is lined with white terry towel- 
ling. ‘The slacks and shirt outfit is in 
tussore ; you can also have it in linen 
or in navy blue stockinette. The gir! 
standing on the spring-board in the pic- 
ture on the left wears a Lastex bathing- 
dress, daisy patterned in white and 
bright colours on a black ground. Her 
friend, who is sitting, has a turquoise 
blue bathing-dress, with plaited brown 
shoulder-straps. There are several other 
colour schemes for this bathing-dress : 
shrimp pink and pale blue, scarlet and 
white, navy blue and white, orange and 
rust. Bathing-suits this year vary from 
the two-piece shorts and brassiére kind, 
only suitable for the very slim, to ones 
like the printed cotton one above, 
which, having a full skirt, is becoming 
to larger figures, though it also looks very 
attractive on the long-legged and slim. 
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lo keep your 
skin soft and 


smooth. . . 






These days of open air and sunshine demand that extra safe- 
guarding of the skin which only Larola gives so delightfully. 
The cleansing, softening and cooling properties of Larola 
build up and maintain a beautiful, smooth, unblemished skin, 
adequately protecting the hands, arms and complexion 
against the ravages of sun and wind. 

Generations of lovely women have captured the charm of 
immaculate, dainty beauty with the aid of Larola. It is so 
pure —so refreshing and reliable and does not clog the pores. 
A sun-tanning hint! Larola enables you to tan evenly and 
comfortably without blistering, redness or peeling. Apply 


before and after sun bathing and sea bathing: THE MARLOW, C. L. 
No. 200a. Shady Hat of natural tussore silk, beautifully stitched 
1/6 & 2/6 per bottle with mixed pastel shades, trimmed dainty stitched bow, 45 - 
I'yom Chemists and Stores, or Post ree in U.W. direct from Can be supplied in all sizes and any shade to order 
Ladies’ own Hats reblocked or remade and trémmed at moderate 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. se 


Write for a copy of the interesting Larola booklet ** The Cult of Beauty,” Post ree 
¢ for a copy of iii Ramapo eons : of Beauty,” Post Free A selection can be had on approval on receipt of London trade reference, 


Larola Soap ; Boxes of 3 Tablets, 2/-. Single Tablets, 8d. Larola Rose Bloom or an amount on deposit. 
(Rouge), the Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, with Puff, 1/- and 2/0. Catalogues on application. 




















DESIGN and INDIVIDUALITY in HAIRDRESSING 


, ANDRE. HUGO 


Hair Specialist 


CONSULTATIONS GRATIS in all matters concerning 
the Hair or Scalp, Tinting, &c. 


HAIR WORK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


, 


A «La Merveilleuse’’ complete Coiffure as illustrated, in hair of 
natural colour and curl, of the highest quality on extremely light 
mounts, from £18 18 0. 


Front and sides transformation from £10 10 0. Side curls from 
£3 3 O. Back Curls from £3 3. 0. 


Monsieur Hugo can match any colour from the purest white to the 
deepest black in his wonderful stock of natural hair. 


PERMANENT STEAM WAVING 


A painless process in which no electric heaters are used 


CHARGES from | to 4 GUINEAS 


ANDRE HUGO | 


i773 SLOANE STREET. s.W. A CLEVERLY-DESIGNED COJFFURE BY ANDRE 


HUGO, OF 178, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 








TEL. SLOANE 2504 
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NOTES ON SUMMER 
TAILORING 
HREE-PIECE suits this summer mostly have full-length 
LTD coats instead of the three-quarter coats so popular last 
é year. In Burberry’s summer collection there are several 


of this type of three-piece, usually with a dark or patterned 
coat over a plain suit. One had a green and yellow check 
coat over a pale yellow suit; another yellow suit went with a black 

CLOTH ES FO A edge-to-edge coat. Yellow wasa favourite colour in this collection ; there 
was a coat and suit in pale maize zebeline, with a black ciré blouse 
to match the black pipings on the jacket. Sea green was another 
M ATE ~ N ITY favourite colour ; it was used for a jacket worn with a black pleated 
skirt, and for a jersey silk ensemble of dress and coat. Unusual 

colour schemes were also shown in a pink flannel suit with a white 
pin-stripe, a misty blue Angora overcoat and skirt with a magenta 
blouse, and a purple suéde golf jacket with a white flannel divided skirt. 
Linen is being used a good deal for tailored suits this summer. 

A shining example of this was shown in Debenham and Freebody’s 
summer collection ; it was a black linen suit with a printed blouse 





Scaioni’s Studios 
THIS MULTI-COLOURED FLECKED TWEED COAT 
HAS A GREEN BELT, BUTTONS AND LINING: 


From Jenners of Edinburgh, who also have the green hat 





and revers of the same print. An attractive coat which would go 
very well with this suit was in pale blue camel-hair and wool. Knitted 
suits can be beautifully tailored now ; there were two very attractive 
ones in this collection, one with a Harlequin jacket in canary, khaki 
and black, and a black skirt flecked with the other colours ; another 
consisting of a black dress and bolero, with revers and cuffs of white 
piqué. Three of the most effective furs were a mink bolero with 
a narrow roll collar, a hip-length jacket in golden beige natural 
Persian lamb, and a short jacket of dark brown Canadian skunk. 
* * * 


A useful afternoon 


gown of deep sapphire 
blue moss crepe has 
slim borders of cire The problem of getting well tailored clothes when you cannot 
satin embroidered in come to London for them is a difficult one. But there is a way 
out ; you can order a suit which will fit you beautifully without ever 


self colours. 11 Gns. : Saag ; : 
having to come to London for it. Alfred Day of 51, Park Street, 


Write for catalogue. Regent’s Park, N.W.1, will either copy exactly any pattern suit, 

coat or dress which you like to send them—and how often one has 
Ready-to-wear gowns from 7 Gas a favourite suit which one would like to have in two or three different 
Gowns to measure from 94 Gna 


colours, or in linen as well as tweed—or they will send you a self- 
measurement form. ‘Then all you need do is to fill it in, choose your 


35.GROSVENOR STREET fo be delivered to you, ‘They wil aloo make up your own materials 


Bans for you, so here is a chance for that roll of lovely hand-woven tweed 
which you bought on a Scottish holiday and have never done anything 
D.New Bond Street LO N D 0 N WI. with, or the heavy cream tussore that someone sent you from abroad. 
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hichever way you look at 

them, these two beautiful 
new coiffures by Emile are works 
of sheerest art. Examine the de- 
tail, consider how each curl and 
wave emphasises the beauty and 
personality of the wearer, then 
try to imagine how Emile would 
dress your hair. You should con- 
sult Emile at the first opportu- 
nity. Obtain his expert opinion 
regarding the condition of your 
hair, and ask him to create 
a coiffure specially for you- 


I MOLL 


24-25, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
"Phone : MAY fair 6263 (3 lines). 
"Grams: Ondulateur, Piccy, London. 











Madame Fernande & Anna Hunt 


(Formerly with Eno’s & Bradleys) 
Court Dressmakers 
Are showing a high-class collection of 


PARIS and ORIGINAL MODELS, 
Copied in all the newest materials, which are studied 
with constant care for a perfect cut and fitting, as 

well as in detail. 
These models include 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, TWO-PIECE and 
EVENING GOWNS, 


Lines are slimming 


30, Old Bond Street - Piccadilly, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 7180 





fitted to give the effect. 








For THE Desurante — se" 


““COUNTRY LIEE”’ Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


The smartest frocks for every occasion, priced most in- 
expensively await you in the Debutante Department at 











Marshall & Snelgrove’s. Here is one example from the 
very extensive collection. It ts a charming ensemble with 
a dress of pure silk crepe-de-chine, and a coat of chiffon. 
The coat can be had in either black or navy, and the dress 
of a gay print with the predominating colour to 
tone. Hip sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 - - 70/- 


MARSHALL & 
o.NELGROVE 


OXFORD STREET 
W- 1 


SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD, 
Seedsmen, 

HISTON, 

CAMBS. 


All Garden Seeds, 
Sweet Peas, 
Gladioli, etc. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


Select Seeds and 
Home Grown 
Plants. 


SPRAYING 


MACHINES 





THE FOUR OAKS 


SPRAYING 


MACHINE CoO., 


FOUR OAKS 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Specialists in all 
kinds of Spraying 
Machines. 








LANDSCAPE 


GARDENING 











TREES AND 


SHRUBS 


GEORGE G. 
WHITELEGG, 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, 
INT. 


Gardens designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show 1927. 

















G. BUNYARD & 
co., LTD., 

The Nurseries, 

MAIDSTONE. 


Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Shrubs, Iris, 


Herbaceous Plants, 


Seeds & Sundries. 


HILLIER & SONS 


WINCHESTER. 


Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees, Rose Trees, 
Herbaceous, Alpine 
and Aquatic Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds. 
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RADIUM ov. GREY HAIR 


20 YEARS YOUNGER! 


The Caradium Treatment for Grey Hair is sweeping the world 










Whatever the cause of your grevness, however far ad- 
vanced it may be, ‘* Caradium "* will soon make you 
look 10 to 20 years younger. “* Caradium ** works 
is miracle by restoring grey hair in Nature's 
W ay to its original rich, lustrous, beautiful colour- 
ing, without dye, stain, or risk of injury. 
CARADIUM IS NOT A DYE 
“Caradium"’ regrows the original colour 
straight from the hair roots quickly, safely yet 
absolutely surely. Prepared with wonderful 
radio-active water “CARADIUM”’ stops 
your hair falli ing * once and gives it a new 


lease of life NEVER FAILS 


Cractium 


DANDRUFF BANISHED. REGD. 


4 -~ SIZE FOR SLIGHT GREYNESS. Large Size 7'6 
WARNING—Insist upon Caradium—imitations are useless. 
Caradiam Shampoo Powders, finest in the world, make your hair beavtifel. Price 6d. each, or 12 for 5 -. 
GREY HAIR WILL NEVER APPEAR IF “CARADIUM” IS USED ONCE WEEKLY AS A TONIC. 

*CARADIUM ”’ is obtainable of Chemists, Boots, Harrods, Whiteley’s, Selfridge’s, Timothy Whites, 
Taylors Drug Stores,or direct (plain wrapper ) from CARADIUM Regd., 38, Gt. Smith St., Westminster, Londop 


Write 
for Free 


Booklet 





Summer Prices 


Come to the City and compare our 
Wholesale Value before purchasing elsewhere 











The fashionable Bolero in fine quality dyed 
Fitch . Special Summer Price 27 Gns. 


HE glorious New Models now being offered rep- 
ue, because we actually 


all intermediate 


resent the finest possible va 
nake them in our own workroom 
profits are entirely eliminated. Every garment is 
suaranteed and marked at reduced Summer Price. 


@ Write for Special Summer Catak 


oe wee 


64/ 65.S' PAUL'S CHURCHYARD LONDON, E.C.4. 
West-End Showrooms — 46, Conduit Street, W.I. 


WHERE FINE FURS COST LESS 
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COMPLEXIONS IN THE 
COUNTRY 


HERE is apt to be a mutual scorn between the woman 

who plays games energetically and well and without 

much thought to her appearance, and the woman 

who sits elegantly in the shade with an exquisite 

complexion which the slightest exertion would en- 
danger. Actually both of them are being rather silly ; because 
you can play games and take exercise in the sun and wind 
without looking shiny and dishevelled. One of the most 
important parts of a good country make-up is the foundation. 
If you have a dry or normal skin, there is a very good cream 
which is extremely healthy and protective. Many creams are 
absorbed by the outer skin, but are not fine enough to penetrate 
the inner ones, and are therefore rejected in the form of drops 
of moisture on the skin. But this cream is fine enough to be 
absorbed right through into the system. For greasy skins 
there is a day cream with camphor in it, which dries up the 
grease in the skin; women with greasy skins who play a lot 


of games will find that this cream will keep their faces matt 
and unshiny even after strenuous exercise. 





A good cleansing cream and astringent should also be used 
during the day after playing games; washing your face in 
water is bad for it when it is hot. A cleansing cream for this 
purpose should have a readily liquefying surface, and not be 
a heavy cream. Many women with dry, sensitive skins are 
frightened of using an astringent, but there is one which is 
very mild, though persistent, in its effects; it is really more 
of a tonic, and is quite all right for dry skins. 

All these preparations are suitable for complexions at any 
age ; but there is another one which is particularly suitable 
for older women. As one grows older, the growth of new skins, 
which goes on with everyone all the time, slows down, and 
the complexion therefore loses its freshness and elasticity. A 
cream has just been invented which stimulates the growth 
of the new tissues, so that the tissue-changing pace of youth 
can be kept up in middle age. 

Having protected your face against the dangers of sun 
and wind, you will find that your hands also need care if they 
are not to become red and rough by too much exercise and 
outdoor work. To put on at night there is a cream which 
smoothes and softens the skin of the hands; and to wear by 
day there is a finer cream which acts like a vanishing cream. If 
you definitely want to lighten the colour of your hands by day, 
there is a whitener which is really a hand make-up ; it should be 
very sparingly applied and well rubbed in. To put on at night, 
there is a hand mask which bleaches the skin but without drying 
it ; itis a good plan touse this onalternate nights with the smooth- 
ing and softening cream. Finally the cuticles can be cared for by 
day and night by putting on a nail-dress round the cuticles and 
under the nails when doing gardening or any manual work, 
and by rubbing in a cuticle oil under the cuticles at night, 
which keeps them soft and strengthens the growth of the nail. 

Lucy PAssMORE. 
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“CROSSLEY 
COMFORT-CHAIR 


for luxurious lounging 


The Crossley Comfort Chair brings all 
the comfort of a cushioned easy chair 
into the garden. Designed by a doctor 
it allows all the muscles of the body to 


relax—perfect comfort without cushions. , 


The two attached side tables make it 
equally suitable for making tea, sewing or 
reading, in fact it is the most convenient 
piece of garden furniture ever designed. 


Made in solid oak throughout it will 
stand up to years of use. 


PRICE 52/6 


Carriage paid in Great Britain 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


TUDOR GLYN 


& CO. LTD. 


75, HIGH ST. NORTH, 


DUNSTABLE 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


COUNTRY 
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Church's 
AIRCIH-MOUIL DIED 





Likea firm 
supporting 
hand 


Q.1M22. Neat and prac- 
tical SPORTS SHOE 
showing the use of the 
‘straight inside last*’ to 
ensure full support even 
with alow heel. Madein 


Brown Re- 39/6 


SIHDIES 







Q. 1M22 





Q. IMO. Fashionable 
lines allied with com- 
fortable fitting make this 
smart MONK SHOE in 
SUEDE, with matching 
Glacé Kid cap and trimm- 


ing. Supplied in 45/. 


Black or Brown 


versed Calf 
FROM 


GORRINGES 


Frederick Gorringe Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.1 
GPhone: ViCtoria 6666 (24 lines) 





“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ”’ 


r HIS is an 
extract 
from a 

letter from one 

of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 















Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radi>- e 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 

promoting the growth of the hair and dis 
pelling dandruff. 


Recent testimonials include the following 
pe Iivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
“air, 
** 1 look vears younger.”’ 
* Do not know what I should do without it.” 
1 am really amazed at the results.” 
‘I am so grateful to VIVATONE.” 


These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
Press 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 76 Special Size 39 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches) 
Timothy White's, Tavlor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young. by means of VIVATONE Raiio-Active 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty S»ecialist. Po*s, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). In plain wrapper from Koots (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stoves. or direct 
André Girard 4 Cie, (Hng.) Ltd... Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 








How to 


care for Silver 


and Platee 


by Ada Harrison | 


Sons | wmited 





Issued by J. Gog ard &8 


Levwester 


























An unusual booklet 


“How to care for Silver and Plate” 
Charmingly written by Ada Harrison, 
beautifully printed and _ illustrated 
with examples of the work of famous 
contemporary silversmiths 


FREE 


by sending post card to the makers of 


‘Goddards 


Plate Powder «& Plate Polish 


J. Goddard & Sons, ‘Ltd. 
Dept 12 Nelson Street, LEICESTER 


y\ 




















FURS OF QUALITY 
AT SUMMER PRICES! 


(as sketch) 


GNS. 
ERMINE dyed mocha. 65 
SQUIRREL Ermine-worked 194 
AMERICAN -BROADTAIL 21 
MOLE. Scotch. 12% 
SILVER FOX CAPES from 12} 


36, DOVER ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 











CHARMING — PRACTICAL 


Handwotked 
SMOCKS 


Artistic yet practical. Ideal 
for a host of purposes. 
Hard wearing. 

Over 40 styles. 30 
guaranteed materials 0 
hundreds of co‘ours. 
Full length from 24/9 
Half length from 4/41 
Can be sent on approval. 
CATALOGUE “8/5 '" AND 
ERN. FREE ON 
UEST. 


wer Grosvenor Place, 
ckingham Palace Road, 
. "Phone: VIC 7761, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Three Guineas, by Virginia Woolf. 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 

LAUGHTER is Mrs. Woolf’s weapon in 
“Three Guineas’’; it is a joy to watch it 
smoothly thrust and flash. As in ““A Room of 
One’s Own,” although on a broader basis, 
Mrs. Woolf challenges the whole male sex, 
the whole masculine conception of civilisation 
and of woman’s place in it. And she does it 
with such smiling courtesy, such innocent- 
seeming ridicule and such devastating logic 
that it must disarm any man with a trace of 
humour, as well as delight all those women 
who can look at life as the author here looks at 
it, from “the point of view of an educated 
man’s daughter.”’ The book is in the form of 
three letters, replies to appeals for money from 
a society for the preservation of peace and of 
civil and intellectual liberty, from a women’s 
college, and from a society for obtaining 
employment for professional women. Brilli- 
antly Mrs. Woolf shows the inter-relationship 
of the three appeals, and outlines ways in which 
women can help the cause of true civilisation. 
Here speaks the very best that there is in modern 
womanhood: the intelligence, the intuitive 
wisdom, the passion for reality in place of all 
forms of pomp and pageantry, the audacity of 
approach that scorns precedent and convention, 
the sheer common sense that simply sees 
right through all the mouthings and the uni- 
formed struttings of Dictators. This is a 
book delicious with wit, radiant with truth, 
supple, beautiful, and crystal clear in the manner 
of its writing. V. H. F 


(Hogarth 


Gamblers of the Turf, by 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
NO field provides a richer background for 
sensation than the records of the Turf, and 
those who find their pleasure or their living 
in connection with horse-racing will find this 
an omnibus book of some of the greatest 
“jobs”? in memory. Many of the names 
and this book bristles with them—are famous ; 
almost as many are infamous; and it covers 
the span of time from the notorious Dr. Palmer 
of Rugely to modern adventurers like Jimmy 
White and Bob Sievier, and includes that 


Arthur J. Sarl. 


(Continued from page 618.) 


unedifying Victorian Benzon, the ‘ Jubilee 
Juggins.”’ Altogether it is a queer world, this 
racing life, and, if money does not change hands 
to-day in the same spectacular manner in which 
it did, it is probable that the fundamental 
interests and instincts are the same. To-day 
the dogs and the football betting distract a 


certain—indeed, a _ substantial—amount of 
betting money from the purely horse-racing 
bookmaker. A careful reading of this book 


should disclose to anyone that the prospects 
of making a fortune on the Turf are very 
slender, and that there is a great deal more in 
it than just the luck of having a good horse 
or so. It is in every sense a full-time industry ! 


pe. B. C.F. 


Fond Opinions, by Stephen Gwynn. (Muller, 5s.) 
ELEVEN of these fourteen essays were first 
published in Time and Tide; all of them, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn tells us, are in Hamlet’s 
phrase opinions both “ fond and winnowed,”’ 
for they have been revised since their first 
publication. Like every essayist who is sure 
of his mastery in a difficult art form, Mr. 
Gwynn does not run away from old subjects, 
but knows that he can persuade us to look at 
them from the angle of vision that is peculiarly 
his own. So here are essays on courage, 
education, happiness, hatred, even on spring ; 
and we read them with enjoyment for their 
individual flavour and wide experience of life. 
Naturally, there is the occasional spice of 
disagreement. Mr. Gwynn’s roots, on _ his 
own showing, are in a leisured class, a settled 
past; so it is understandable that he should 
be slightly unfair in his definition, for instance, 
of “ modern ethics,’”” when he writes an essay 
called “‘ Defence of Luxury.’ But, on the 
whole, graciousness and tolerance do not fail 
him; love of the sterling virtues, of beauty 
and of literature has accompanied him through 
the varied phases of his life, whether as school- 
master, politician, soldier or author. 
V F. 
The Green Fool, by Patrick Kavanagh (Michael 
Joseph, ros. 6d.) 
“THE GREEN FOOL ” is an arresting book, 
an autobiography full of sharp angles and 


sometimes repellent points of view, but also 
full of individuality, sincerity, and rough but 
undeniable power. The author is a young 
Irishman, the son of a cobbler who worked so 
hard that he could leave a farm to his son. 
And the son has not only Irish peasant blood, 
but also Irish peasant mentality; yet at the 
same time he was plainly born a poet, and cannot 
escape his destiny. Even at this moment he 
is a man between two stools ;_ half of him craves 
his native acres and the security of the land ; 
the other half (already a poet who has achieved 
publication and some recognition) has responded 
to the encouragement of Miss Helen Waddell 
and written this book. Whichever half wins, 
something wiil be lost, as the author knows 
instinctively. If he allows himself to become 
absorbed into the world of contemporary litera- 
ture, he will inevitably lose the elemental 
honesty that is now his; if he tries to give 
himself up to farming, his mind and soul will 
be starved in a peasant community where not 
a word of his language is understood. (Besides, 
he will never make a good farmer, because he 
will never make a single-minded one!) Mean- 
while, this account of his childhood and 
adolescence in a remote Irish village, together 
with his early literary successes and encounters, 
makes up a striking book, and there are occa- 
sional nuggets of gold in it. V. H. F. 
Some Globe-Trotting with a Rod, by A. H. 
Batten Pooll. (Spottiswoode and Ballan- 
tyne, 7s. 6d..) 
THERE is much about “ globe-trotting,” 
much about plants, birds and people in the 
collection of notes which make up this book. 
There is barely enough about fishing, except 
in the chapter on New Zealand, to justify the 
title. He who would follow in the author’s 
footsteps (with a fishing-rod) must walk with 
circumspection. In Yugoslavia he will find 
the police officious. In the South Sea Islands 
he stands a fair chance of catching leprosy or 
elephantiasis ; while in New Zealand he must 
keep both eyes open for Jersey bulls, and both 
eyes shut (I imagine) to avoid the attentions of 
the sand flies. On a trip up the Amazon he 
will meet very unpleasant Brazilians, and 














NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 





‘*Sonnets of 
Shakespeare and 
Southampton ”’ 


Under the above title we have a new book by a new 
author, Walter Thomson, who, by quoting Shakespeare 
himself, throws light into some of the dark corners of the 
Sonnets. 

The noxious homosexual fallacy and its alleged hero, 
** William Hews,” are shown to be merely chimerical. 

The writer believes that Shakespeare, in the last 
fourteen lines of “‘ The Pheenix and Turtle,” has pointed 
the way which leads to the disclosure of the personalities 
behind ‘“* Mr. W. H.” 

Mr. Ivor Brown writes :—‘‘/ think you have settled 
for ever the true meaning of Sonnet No. 20, and so cleared 
up a most unfortunate misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Howard Spring, in the Evening Standard,writes : 

‘“* The most scholarly book I have ever read on the subject. 
A book no student of Shakespeare should leave unread. 
Mr. Thomson has proved his case.” 

The Birmingham Post has :—‘* By reading into the 
crucial word ‘ passion’ the modern meaning of amorous 
desire, the Sonnet was given the twist necessary to turn it 
into what many of us have long felt to be an unsavoury libel 
‘ No future theorist will be able to ignore Mr. Thomson’s 
work.” 

The Spectator has :—*‘* Mr. 
startle the scholarly world.” 

The Liverpool Echo has: 
and well-informed book.’ 

An article in the Times Literary Supplement ends 
with :—* Other suggestions by Mr. Thomson will attract 
adventurous Shakespearians to this courageous book.”’ 


Thomson’s detonations will 


“An exceedingly shrewd 
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“It is difficult to restrain one’s praise for the beauty, in binding, print, paper, and 


ROUMANIAN JOURNEY 
By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
Profusely illustrated by 130 magnificent 
photographs and a frontispiece in colour. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
An impression by a brilliant modern 
writer of this little-known country, half 
European and half Asiatic, with its wealth 
of buildings, its interesting people, their 
customs, costumes, etc. 


AFRICAN MIRAGE 
By GEORGE HOY NINGEN-H UENE 
A record of travel in Equatorial Africa by 
one of the world’s most famous photo- 
graphers. With 150 illustrations. Large 
8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
A striking travel diary, illustrated by a 
series of superb photographs of strange 
African people, ranging from the Dinkas 
and the tribes of the Belgian Congo to 
the Veiled Touaregs of the Sahara. 


BALLET PANORAMA 
By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 
Containing a full account of the growth 
of the Ballet in Europe and America from 
the earliest times until to-day. Illustrated 
by 130 plates reproduced from the most 
striking modern photographs, besides old 


prints, drawings, and pictures, several 
being in colour. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This is claimed to be the best concise 
survey of the origins and development 
of the Ballet which has yet appeared. 


THE 
COLOURED COUNTIES 


A Survey of the English Landscape and 
its Antiquities 
By CHARLES BRADLEY FORD 
With 92 magnificent illustrations in colour. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
A book of rare beauty in which the 
English Countryside is illustrated for the 
first time by photographs taken direct 
from Nature in colour. 





On Sale at all good Bookshops. 


illustration, of a book published by Messrs. Batsford.’’—EVENING STANDARD. 











In Batsford’s ** British Nature Library.”’ 
WILD FLOWERS IN 
BRITAIN 


By ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 
A concise general survey illustrated by 
130 exceptionally fine photographs 
together with colour lithographs and line 
drawings by John Nash. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


WILD BIRDS IN BRITAIN 
By SETON GORDON 
With a_ lucid informative text and 
130 superb photographic illustrations, 
together with several plates in colour. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
A book of infinite charm which will prove 
a source of delight to every lover of birds. 


In Batsford’s ** Face of Britain Series."* 


THE WELSH BORDER 
COUNTRY 
By P. THORESBY JONES, M.A. 
With a full text descriptive of its history 
and features illustrated by 130 strikingly 
beautiful photographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The author knows this part of Britain 
as few other men, and in the present book 
he reveals its many and great attractions 
with the knowledge of an expert. 


In the ‘* British Heritage Series."’ 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN 
By RALPH DUTTON 
Profusely illustrated, chiefly from photo- 

graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net, 
This new volume in the British Heritage 
series forms a companion to the author's 
highly popular English Country House in 
the same series. 
** The text alone is fascinating : the whole 
book, fortified by the numerous beauti- 
ful illustrations, is irresistible.’ — THE 
SKETCH. 
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women and rays—both, apparently, of the 
stinging variety. In Iran the author was 
troubled by gentlemen with “‘‘ B.A. failed’ after 
their name.’”’ They can be a nuisance. In 
Russia, where everyone was very nice, he did 
not use his rod; so he writes of war and 
politics. The long appendices after each 
chapter, giving the Latin names of the flora, 
aves, etc., to be found in each country, though 
interesting to the serious naturalist, can be 
annoying to a fisherman reading a book whose 
title made him hope for something about fishing. 
Mr. Batten Pooll has spared the rod too much, 
and spoiled the title of his book. J. R. B. 
A Pocket Book of British Butterflies and Moths, 
by C. A. Hall, F.r.M.s. (A. and C. Black, 5s.) 
I THINK it takes a lot of courage to be seen 
with a butterfly net. How much simpler to 
slip a slim volume in one’s pocket, identify 
any specimens you can persuade to sit down for 
a few seconds, and then look up their portraits 
in Mr. Hall’s really life-colour plates, and 
learn their good English names without any 
scientific terms. The “ Pocket Book of British 
Butterflies and Moths’”’ includes, moreover, 
the dragon-flies, caddis-flies and may-flies, 
together with the bumble bees, whose tame 
has been much discussed of late, but whose 
habits are surprisingly little known. M. S. 


FOUR THRILLERS 
BULLDOG DRUMMOND’S many fans must 
have sadly feared that, since the recent death 
of “Sapper,” his granite-jawed hero would 
be no more heard raucously singing ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and knocking out thugs with 
a well placed right to the jaw. They will 
therefore welcome ‘Bulldog. Drummond on 
Dartmoor”? (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), 
in which Mr. Gerard Fairlie, himself the 
prototype of Captain Drummond, has written 
up a plot devised by “Sapper” before his 
death. Here are all the favourite ingredients : 
the gang in the lonely house on the moor, the 
beautiful Russian with her inscrutable smile, 
shooting, torture, traps that kill the man w ho 
springs them, a pink diamond, socks on the 
jaw all round, and Phyllis Drummond being 
kidnapped at the end of every chapter. Merri- 
dew and Brown are not quite of the stuff of 
Carl Petersen and Lakington, but Natasha 
Malakoff is quite up to Irma’s high standard, 
and, like her distinguished predecessor, lives 
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to fight another day. ‘‘ Not Since Genesis’ 
(Storer Clouston; Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) is too 
wittily and satirically written to be altogether 
in the thriller class, but as it describes the 
coming of a comet which is the size of Yorkshire 
and is bound to fall somewhere in Europe, it 
is certainly thrilling. The reactions of English 
Buchmanists, Scottish insurance agents, French 


journalists, and the powers that be in Germany 


and Russia are most amusingly and _ frankly 
imagined ; I think this novel is likely to be 
banned in quite a number of totalitarian States. 
The place where the comet eventually drops, 
the stuff it is made of, and the country that 
gets the profit out of it, are three surprises 
which the reader will greet with growing delight. 
‘Perilous Discovery’? (Gunnar Johnston ; 
Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) is one of those stories about 
the invention of an unknown substance with 
sinister properties; but magic and mysticism 
and the tombs of Luxor mingle strangely with 
the story, which has a rather queer double love 
theme and is written with a conviction and 
intensity which make it interesting. The best 
part of the story is the detailed and realistic 
description of Luxor and the Valley of the 
Kings. ‘“‘ Without Trace” (Cedric Goodall ; 
John Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) is a thriller in the classic 
style. The master of crime who baffles all 
Scotland Yard, the Chief Commissioner’s 
pretty daughter, the opium den with a collapsing 
floor, the voice from the wall urbanely uttering 
threats in a Chinese accent, all are there ; and 
the grand scene depicts the heroine on the rack, 
with an audience of high officials, beginning 
with Inspector ‘‘ Smiler’? Herryot and ending 
with the Home Secretary, lashed to their chairs. 
The style is remarkable ; two of my favourite 
sentences were: “ this somewhat florid climb- 
down” and “into the by no means inactive 
brain of the man had dawned the first faint 
glimmering—not so much of an idea, as the 
germ of one.”’” The glimmering dawn of a germ 
—what a picture for the jacket | A Cc. 


Sea Wind, by E. M. Ward. 


THE peculiarly 


(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
English characteristic (and 
charm !) of reticence is the key-note of “‘ Sea 
Wind.” Ordinary people fill its pages, leading 
lives unremarkable except for certain outstand- 
ing events caused by the peculiarities of the 
stretch of coast on which their houses stand, a 
stretch of shifting duneland between Liverpool 
and Southport. The author has a keen eye for 


landscape ; and her descriptive writing is so 
vivid that our one mental query is whether her 
characters could really have felt such a deep 
attachment to a place that played them such 
scurvy tricks. When Otto, the attractive Swiss 
professor, is rescued from drowning in a gale, 
we are interested and pleased ; but when his 
lady love almost gets him (and herself) drowned 
again in a sea fog, we feel it to be perhaps an 
excess of zeal. Most of the characters are 
paired off neatly and naturally, but we close 
the book on a grudge because the author does 
not do as much for Joan Faskayne, the nicest 
of them all, the girl to whom another and very 


different woman admits: ‘‘ You’ve dignity 
and you’ve manners.” Dignity and manners 
are the two sweet airs that blow through 
“Sea Wind.” ] F. 

Secret Orchards, by Michael Burt. (Ward, 


Lock, 7s. 6d.) 
THE secret orchards, like the lost horizon, are 
in a halcyon valley on the borders of Tibet, 
and also in the mind of a traveller to that valley. 
Captain Burt’ s new story hi is less stirring adven- 
tures than “ Hill Quest”? and “The Road to 
Roundabout”; the proportion of love and 
scenery to action is rather too high. Patrick 
Falconer, a lame novelist, travels out to India 
on the same boat with a patriotic Irish beauty 
called Grainé O’Ferral and a fine collection 
of spies and secret service men. When they 
arrive at Bombay the heroine vanishes, one 
of the Secret Service men is murdered, and 
Falconer is involved in a confused spy-hunt all 
over India, only to be finally solved among 
the snows of Tsang-lé, the happy valley. 
Captain Burt’s style is pleasant and agreeably 
seasoned with quotations from Francis ‘Thomp- 
son; his dialogue is sometimes a little arch, 
but his knowledge of India and avoidance of 
clichés and stock situations make this an 
unusually convincing adventure story. A.C.H 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CZECHS AND GERMANS, by Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann (Oxford University Press, 15s.); H1ts- 
TONSON’S OpyssEy, by ,jGeorge Pratt Insh 
(Moray Press, 8s. 6d.) ; IN ENGLAND STILL, by 
Phyllis Crawford (Arrowsmith, 8s. 6d.). Fiction: 
SHADOWS AROUND THE LAKE, by Comte Guy 
de Pourtales (Routledge, Kegan Paul, 8s. 6d.) ; 
A CLoup Tuat’s Draconis, by Verrier Elwin 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.). 
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INCOMPARABLE 


BUDGERIGARS 
By P. G. FRUDD 
Charming'y illustrated in photogravure. 
7/6 Nett. 


“A delightful collection of yarns and instructions 
couched in simple terms.’’-Country Life. 


HEATH CRANTON Ltd., Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4. 











BLACKIE 


At Home 
IN THE WOODS 


At Home 
IN THE FIELDS 


At Home 


ABOUT HEDGEROWS 
AND HOMESTEADS 


B. MELVILLE NICHOLAS 


3 Vols. 5/- Net Each 


The Author describes the lives 

of many animals and birds in 

woodlands, fields and hedgerows. 

Each book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs 




















T would be hard to say whether the average person, not 
particularly interested or instructed in the subject of interior 
decoration, finds it more difficult to plan—and purchase 


the fabrics for an entirely new scheme of furnishing, or 

merely to choose certain items which must fit in with others 
already in use. In the first case, imagination must be used to 
steer clear of the many traps that can catch the unwary—bad 
matches between fabric and fabric, patterns unfortunate for their 
particular use, or textures lovely in themselves, perhaps, but 
On the 
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FURNISHING AND RE-FURNISHING 


intrinsically wrong where they are to be employed. 


other hand,though 
finding some par- 
ticular material for 
use in an already 
furnished room 
may not demand 
a creative imagina- 
tion, it has its own 
dilemmas. Colour 
is so truly relative 
rather than actual 
that the introduc- 
tion of even a pair 
of new curtains 
in a charming 
room may spoil 
everything else. 
This being 
so, it is most im- 
portant to pur- 
chase from a firm 
where there is the 
widest possible 
choice and where 
a highly efficient 
staff are ready to 
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have been known for many years past for a splendid collection of 
furnishing fabrics. The photograph reproduced on this page 
shows a selection from their newest materials very attractively 
grouped ; but, excellent as it is, it may be a little misleading, 
because it is only possible for it to illustrate so small a part and 
such a few varieties of their huge stock. 
“Since the Reign of George IV ’’—for the firm was established as 
long ago as that—has several pages of furniture fabrics reproduced 
in colour, and these will prove very helpful, particularly to those 
who cannot visit Messrs. Hamptons’ showrooms. For instance, 


Their catalogue for 1938, 


each fabric illus- 
trated is described 
in its other colour 
versions. A win- 
dow treatment in 
a lovely peach 
shade of Hamp- 
tons’ silk damask 
which reproduces 
an eighteenth 
century design can 
also, be had in 
fawn and turquoise 
blue. A loose 
cover is shown in 
printed linen of a 
very pleasant 
green ; this can be 
had also in brown, 
blue, and lacquer 
red. Printed linens 
are pictured in 
colours and _ their 
other ranges of 
colour stated ; and 
furnishing vel- 


vets, shown in 
green and _ pink 
(Soins. wide and 
12s.6d.ayard), are, 
we are told, pro- 
duced in eight 
other colours. 


assist with expert ; as 
knowledge. 7 e+ te, a 
Messrs. Hampton ee 

and Sons, Limited ee 
(Pall Mall East, 
S.W.1) entirely fill 
the bill, for they 





A GROUP OF FURNISHING FABRICS PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
MESSRS. HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


NOTES OF TO-DAY 


ER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
was one of the many well known people 
who have appreciated the perfect comfort 
and extreme mobility of the Burlington 
adjustable reclining chairs, made by 
Messrs. J. Foot and Sons, 168, Great Portland Street, 
W.1. Not only are they ideal as providing perfect 





A PERFECT CHAIR ADJUSTABLE AT THE OCCUPANT’S WILL 


rest for the busy man or woman, but, since the mere pressure of a button will 
alter the angle of the adjustable back, they will offer to many an invalid the 
prospect of a new freedom of movement. No one who knows the weariness of 
being unable to alter one’s position at will can underrate the value of such a chair. 


THE DERRY GARDENS 


It has taken two years to create the Derry Gardens on the roof of Messrs. 
Derry and Toms’ big building in Kensington High Street, recently opened 
by the Earl of Athlone. From a hundred feet above the streets and their 
traffic they overlook London, and an acre of ground at that height is devoted 
to lawns, fine trees, pergolas, and waterfall, so that one seems to be in an excep- 
tionally lovely country garden rather than in the heart of a great city. 

GOOD HEALTH FOR WATCHES 

The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company (112, Regent Street, W.) 
have just issued an excellent small folder in connection with their department 
for the repair of clocks and watches. ‘The balance of a watch generally oscillates 
18,000 times in an hour ; it does not seem exigent to suggest cleaning and oiling 
once in two years or eighteen months. 





THE SPANISH GARDEN ON DERRY BUILDING 
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CANTERBURY. FELIXSTOWE. 
Appot’s Barton Hore, Fevix Hore. 
County Hore. LOWESTOFT. 
DOVER. Hore Victoria. 
THe GRANVILLE Horte.. SOUTHWOLD. 


St. MARGARET’s Bay. GRAND HOTEL. 


FOLKESTONE 


BURLINGTON HOTEL. 


SURREY 


Hore, Lynpuurst. GODALMING. 

HYTHE. Tue Lake Hore. 

Tue HoTer IMPERIAL. GUILDFORD (near). 
IGHTHAM. NEWLANDS CoRNER HOTEL. 
Town House, HASLEMERE. 
RAMSGATE. GEORGIAN HOTEL. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 
fue Amuerst ARMs Horet, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 


KinGswoop Park Guest HousF. 


PEASLAKE, GUILDFORD. 


Hurtwoop INN 


WELLINGTON HoreL. (fully licensed). 
WEST WICKHAM. RICHMOND. 
)) Wiecxuam Court Horet. RicuMonp Hitt Hore. 
SANDERSTEAD. 
uw—w—_ SELSDON PARK Hote. 
POO F WIMBLEDON. 
Hote METROPOLE. SovutHpown Hatt Hote. 
NEWBY BRIDG R 
LaKESIDE HOTEL, LAKESIDE. 
SOUTHPORT. BEXHILL. om 
VICTORIA Hore. GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
PaLace HOTEL. 
BRIGHTON. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


Norro_k Hore. 


GrRaNnvD HOTEL. . 
O_p Suip Hote 
LINCOLNSHIRE CROWBOROUGH. 
GRANTHAM. Crest Hore. Tel. 394. 
ANGEL AND Roya Horet, EASTBOURNE. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


HOLBEACH. 
Cueguers Hore. BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 
LINCOLN. GRAND HOTEL. 

5 co 3 Park Gates HoTe.. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 
STAMFORD. EAST WITTERING 


(near Chichester). 
— HOTEL. 
: West Wittering 345. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


WOODHALL SPA. 


EaGLe LopGe Hore. 


HASTINGS. 
NORFOLK Queen’s HOTEL. 
. | HORSHAM. 
BLAKENEY Hote. Yr Ovpe Kino’s Heap Hote c. 
CAISTER-ON-SEA. HOVE. 
Manor House Hore. | First Avenue Hote, 
CROMER. | New ImpertaAL Hore. 
Granp Horten Prince’s HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON. DupLey Hote. 
Le STRANGE ARMS GOLF LINK EWES. : 
Hore. Wuire Hart Hore. 
GoLpEN Lion Hote. ROTTINGDEAN. 
Tupor CLose HorTe., 
ST. LEONARDS. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
THERIN! 


Roya Victoria HOTEL. 


Manor FARM Country Hotev.| Sussex HOorTe.. 
KETTERING. WORTHING. 

GrorGE HOTEL. | Patace Court Hortet, 
PETERBOROUGH. | WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hote. 
GRAND HOTEL. 


| THe Roesuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE | BIRMINGHAM. 
NOTTINGHAM. New GRaAnpD Hore. 
County HOTEL. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR. 
NR. RETFORD. Tue GreorGe Hore. 
BarnBpy Moor. Ye Otpe Betit| STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Hore. ARDEN HOTEL. 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 


fue Queen’s Horev. 


GRASMERE. 


PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL. 


WINDERMERE. 


LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL, 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEIGH: 
MARLBOROUGH. 
THe Crown Horer, 
SALISBURY. 
O_p GrorGeE Hore. 
County Hore v. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


THe LyGon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
RAVEN Horec. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

Hore.. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHEBRIDGE. 
THREE ARROwsS HOTEL. 
CATTERICK B 
THe BriIpGE en SE Hortet. 
HARROGATE. 

CaIRN Hypro. 

HaRLow Manor Hore. 
ILKLEY. 

Weis House Hore, 
THE MippLeton Hore. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton House 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Roya. HorTe.. 


Batus 


Hore. 


Brompton Haut Country Hore. 


GRAND Hore. 
SOUTH STAINLEY. 
(Nr. Harrogate). 
Rep Lion Inn, 
YORK. 
Harker’s York Hore. 


Younc’s Hore, Hicn Prter 
GATE, 
IRISH FREE STATE 
DUBLIN. 


Royal HiperNIAN Hore 


ROSAPENNA (Co. DONEGAL) 
RosaPpENNA Hote, 

Tel.: Downings 4. 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
But_er Arms Horev. 

Bay View Horet. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Royat Hore.. 


BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


Fats Hore. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 
KIMELFORD. 


CuILralL HOre.. 
LOCH AWE. 


Locu Awe Hore. 


TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


THE WESTERN Is_LEsS Hote 
FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


THe GRAND HOTEL, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CARRBRIDGE HorTeL, 
INVERNESS. 

CALEDONIAN HorTe., 
RoyaL Hore . 

NAIRN. 

Tue Roya Marine Horer, 
ONICH. 


CreaG-Duvu Hore. 


TREE. 
PorRTREE HOTEL. 
KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-NA-CoILLE HOTEL, 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMs HOTEL. 
GLENDEVON. 

CastLe HOTEL. 
PERTH. 

WINDSOR RESTAURANT. 
38 St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE (By Kyle.) 
ISLE OF SKYE. 

DutspALE Hore. 

Iste Ornsay Hore. 
STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
GOLSPIE. 
SUTHERLAND 
LAIRG 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 


Hore. Scourie. 


Arms Hore. 


' GRAND Hore 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


AuLp K1ino’s ARMs. 


WALES 
ABERDOVEY. 
TREFEDDIAN HoreL, 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corp Hore, 
DOLGELLEY. 
GOLDEN Lion Royat Hore. 
HARLECH 


St. Davip'’s Horet. 


LLANGOLLEN. 
Tue Hanno Horet, 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. 


ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL, 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore.. 


SNOWDONIA NANTGWYNANT. 


PEN-Y-GWRYD HOTEL, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 
BADGASTEIN. 


* Der KAIseERNOF,” 


BELGIUM 
LE ZOUTE. 


GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Digue de Mer 220. 


EYLON 
COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face Hore, 
KANDY. 


QueEn’s Hote. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
BAD PISTANY. 


GRAND HoTeL RovAL, 


FRANCE 


BERCK-PLAGE. 
REGINA ET VILLA De La Sante. 


C. . 
CarRLton HOTEL, 


LYONS. 
GRaND Nouver Hore, 
11, Rue Grolee 


MARSEILLES. 
HoTeL vE Louvre 
Parx. 


PARIS. 
Hote. Roirz, 
15, Place Vendome. 
IOTEL SCRIBE, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Hore Astoria, 
131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
HotEL WaGRaAm, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUGET-PARIS-PLAGE. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
MONTE CARLO. 
Hore. DE Paris. 


VERSAILLES. 


TRIANON PaLack Hore, 


ET DE LA 


GERMANY 
BAD AACHEN. 
KURHOTEL ‘' DER QUELLENHOF,” 
HoreL KAIsERBAD. 
BAD BRAMBACH. 


RADIUM MINERAL BarTus, 


BERLIN. 


Hotret ALBION. 


ITALY 
MERANO. 


PaRK HOTEL, 


ROME. 


Hore, Majestic, 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


TOKYO. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA. 
HOTEL DE LA PArx. 
LAUSANNE OUCHY. 
Hotrt Savoy. 
Hotrt Roya. 
HoTEL MIRABEAU. 


LUGANO 


HoTeL SPLENDIDE. 


PONTRESINA. 


KRONENHOF. 
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ALFWAY between London and Paris, 
on the French Channel Coast, amidst 
lovely woods, LE TOUQUET adds an English 
atmosphere to a French setting. British and French 
Society meet at this fashionable seaside resort. 














Act iH 
et 


Its Casino and three golf-courses are famous. 


Hee (oe ! | The HOTEL WESTMINSTER (250 rooms, 

= zs hn al 4 225 baths), in pine forest, close to Casino, is 
half-a-mile from Aerodrome, 5 minutes to Beach 
and Links. 


There is dancing each night at dinner. 


FULL BOARD FROM 27/6 
(REDUCED TERMS after 4 days’ stay) 
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